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FORKWORD 


For nearly a quarter of a century, if not more, it was 
impossible for any one here to talk of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity and not to think at the same time of Sir Ganga 
Nath Jha. His reputation as a Sanskrit scholar had 
spread far lxiyond the confines of this country. It is only 
for those, who know Sanskrit or who are well-versed in 
Hindu philosophy to give a correct estimate of the contri- 
bution he made to the exposition of Hindu thought, but as 
one, who has been more or less interested in the various 
aspects of onr intellectual life, T can say that wherever I 
went in India or outside T found scholars and savants 
speaking of him in terms of the greatest respect and 
veneration. I can say from personal knowledge that his 
translation of the Hindu Law text books, which I have 
on several occasions used in courts of law, are most illu- 
minating and arc monuments of learning and research. 
He lived the typical life of a Hindu Pandit, — by 
instinct and tradition a conservative, he was intensely 
proud of the contribution of our ancestors in the realm of 
lliought and lie considered it his duty — and none was 
more qualified than he — to interpret that thought to us 
in onr generation. 'Above everything else he was the 
living example of — a life dedicated to the service of 
scholarship. If it is true to say of any one it may be said 
of him in all sincerity that his whole lifo was a life of plain 
living and high thinking. Altogether whether we look to 
his intellectual life or to the high standard of purity which 
he set in private life, he was a most valuable asset to the 
Allahabad University. 

I am, therefore, glad that his admirers have taken 
the step to establish an Institution to he named after him. 
I am also glad that during the few months that we have 
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been working we have been able to raise something like 
Bis. 60,000. We are working for a much higher figure 
and when once we succeed in getting the necessary funds 
we hope to have a building of the Institute and to instal 
in it a library of Sanskrit and Persian and to bring out a 
series of books written by scholars and experts to perpe- 
tuate his memory. Meanwhile it has been decided by the 
Committee of which I happen to be the Chairman to issue 
a Journal as a tribute to his memory. 1 hope that this 
Journal will make a wide appeal and encourage us in the 
task we have undertaken out of respect to his memory. 


Tej Bahadur Safku 
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OURSELVES 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha .Iha, M.A., 
D.Litt., LL.D., F.H.A.. Honv. F.K.A.S.. closed a life of 
single-minded devotion to studies in Indian Philosophy, 
Hindu Law and Jurisprudence and other branches of 
Sanskrit learning at Allahabad on November 10, 1941. 
It is mainly his translation of most of our philosophical 
classics which lias aroused the present widespread interest 
in Indian Philosophy in this country and abroad and our 
debt to him is thus unrcpayable. 

It occurred to some of the friends, admirers, and 
pupils of the great Pandit and philosopher that our grati- 
tude could be given a visible shape by founding in his name 
an Oriental Research Institute in which the torch lighted 
bv him could be kept burning, in which researches into our 
cultural heritage could lie pursued, if possible, with his 
devotion. Dr. Jha himself could not have liked any other 
memorial. “Continue to be students” was always the 
advice he gave to scholars. 

The Maharajadhiraja of Dnrhhnnga. Dr. Sir 
Komeahwarn Singh, took the initiative and made a dona- 
tion of Rupees Twenty-Five Thousand. With this initial 
grant in hand, an apjieal was issued for more funds and 
Sir Padmapat Singhania of Oawnpore, H. II. Maharaja 
of Tohri-Gavhwal. and other donors came forward with 
donations big and small. 

Though we have not yet been able to collect together 
three lakhs of rupees which are necessary for the scheme 
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to start with and ten lakhs for its proper functioning, our 
receipts have been encouraging enough for m akin g a start 
on the second anniversary of the tithi of Dr. Jha's journey 
to the other world, as a homage to- his sacred memory. 

Panditaji was born in Mithila in Bihar. But the 
greater part of his life was spent in the U.P., earlier as a 
student at Benares and later as a teacher and a Vice- 
Chancellor and also after retirement as a continuous 
worshipper of Sarasrati at Allahabad. He thus proper- 
ly belonged to the U.P. 

He was the first man in this province to undertake 
serious research work on the Arts side, nis example has 
spread in other centres of learning in the U.P. and good 
work is going on all over the province in various branches 
of Oriental Studies. It is but right that this province 
should raise a memorial in his honour. A Central Oriental 
Institute has !)een a great desideratum in this province 
and we hope that our Institute will remove that long-felt 
want. Certain other provinces can boast of similar Insti- 
tutes but in a vast countiy like India there is room for 
more and more of these. Wc hope that this organisation 
associated with the name of one of the most illustrious of 
Orientalists of recent times will rereive the co-operation of 
scholars all over the country and abroad. 

We are deeply grateful to His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of the U.P., His Excellency tho Governor of Bihar, 
Professor Dr. Sir Sarvapalli Kadhakrishnan, Dr. Panna 
Lall and Dr. Bhagavan Das for the messages they have 
sent to us. 

As the first sign of our life we are publishing today 
this first number of a Quarterly Research Journal. We are 
highly thankful to the scholars from different parts of the 
country who have sent us their valuable contributions. 
Our one regret is that for lack of space we could not 
publish all of them in the first number. Others will go 
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into the second and subsequent issues. The enthusiastic 
response received from the scholarly world is a good 
augury and a proof, if proof is needed, of the esteem in 
which Dr. Jha was held by scholars. As we secure more 
funds, we shall come forward with other publications, of 
texts, translations and studies. May God Almighty 
enable us to make the Institute a At memorial to the great 
scholar and may those efforts help in the spread of higher 
knowledge in the land 1 Our prayer, therefore, is : 

urn tfawrai i 

fajnrc j rad fcr n 


November 17, 1943. 



MESSAGES 


A year ago the United Provinces lost one of its most 
distinguished citizens. Mnhamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir 
Uanganatha Jim, and no more fitting tribute to his 
memory could be paid than by the establishment of a 
Quarterly Research Journal devoted to Oriuntal Studies. 
Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha did much in his life-time to 
further classical study in India, and L wish the new 
Journal every success in carrying on his valuable work in 
his memory. 

M. G. IIali.et 
Governor, I'nitcd Provinces. 


Although the late Mnhamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganga- 
natha .Ilia’s work lay in the United Provinces, he wits a 
Biliari by birth and belonged to one of the best known 
families of the Province. Bihar may well lie proud of 
such a distinguished son. But Dr. Jha belongs not to any 
particular Province but to India as a whole and it is ap- 
propriate that his memory should be honoured in the way 
which would have appealed to him most by the production 
of a Quarterly Journal devoted to research in Oriental 
Studies. Such an undertaking is bound to receive support 
not only from the Provinces with which the Mahamaho- 
padhyayu was most intimately connected but from 
Scholars in every part of India. 
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R. F. Mudie 
G overnor, Bihar. 
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Professor Sir Gauganalha Jha’s name will be re- 
uicmbcrcd for long in connection with the development of 
Sanskrit studies in India. His monumental translations' 
of Sanskrit Classics afford the source and material for a 
large number of dessertations for the Ph.D. and D.Litl. 
Degrees of Indian Universities. His combination of 
Orthodox learning with the 'Western methods of criticism 
is a rare phenomenon. T hoj>e that his life and work will 
serve as an inspiration for others to follow in his footsteps 
and contribute to the advancement of Oriental Learning. 

S. Kadtiakuishnan 


It is in the fitness of things that a Research Journal 
should be instituted to preserve the memory of Mnlmmaho- 
padhyaya Ganganatha Jha for he was more than anything 
else a student and a teacher inspiring those around him by 
bis shining example and encouraging them with 
sympathetic understanding. It is more than a quarter of 
a century ago that I first bad the good fortune of meeting 
him. In connection with my Studies in Gupta Chronology, 
l was engaged in finding the proper interpretation of one 
of the Maudsor inscriptions and came to the conclusion 
that the meaning which Fleet sought to put on it was un- 
natural and forced to support a pre-conceived idea. 
Naturally, as a very young student in the field of research, 
I felt considerable hesitation in challenging an acknowl- 
edged master like Fleet, I. turned to Ganganatha Jha. 
He gave me a great deal of his time and attention and 
finally, to my surprise and unspeakable joy, gave me a 
written opinion upholding my interpretation as against 
Floet. That encouraged me to publish my results and 
correct many inaccuracies in Gupta Chronology, and my 
views were at once accepted by historians ( ride Vincent 
Smith’s History of India). I attribute the foundations 
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of iny interest and confidence in historical research to 
(Janganatha Jha, whose name will always remain with 
me as a sacred and revered memory. 

Panna Lall 


I cordially welcome the starting of the Sir Gunga- 
natha Jha Research Institute Journal , and have every 
hope that it will do justice to the great learning of the 
departed Savant, my dear and now much missed friend, 
and will, at the same time, put real life into Sanskrit 
learning, language, literature (which Western Orientalists, 
not wholly without reason, regard as dead), by bringing 
them into active helpful touch with the various depart- 
ments of the daily life of the Indian people; e.g., by show- 
ing how the ancient 'Arm’ principles of lid ju-Sdstru (niti) 
and Samaja-Sasl ra and Art ha sdstra can lx* synthesised 
with those of modern Western Politics, Socionomics, and 
Economics; how the fundamental ideas of Ayurredu and 
the other Vparedas can lx? co-ordinated with those of the 
corresponding Western medical anil other sciences; how 
the basic notions of Jyotisa can lx* reconciled with those 
of modern Astronomy ; how modern Western metaphysics 
and psychology lead right up to V eddnta-Sdhkhya-Y oga 
and so forth; — and, all this governed and inspired by the 
definite purpose of lifting up the life of flic Indian People 
from the depths of moral, intellectual, economical, 
domestic, social, political, and spiritual degradation, into 
which it has fallen. 

I wish every success to the Journal along these lines. 

Bhagavan Das 



KALPA OK THE WORLD-CYCLE 
By 1)b. R. Siiama Sastry 

In the Hindu astronomical works and also in the 
Puriinas the creator of the world is assigned a day of 1000 
Yvgus and a night of the same duration. The world is 
stated to disappear at the* end of the period and to re- 
appear in its original form at the close of the night 
period. This fantastic notion seems to have* its origin 
in the Vedie eclipse-cycle of 1000 Yagas. We may go so 
far as to say that the Vedie statement that the creator 
sets the sun and the moon as lx* fore (.S' « ryn-ca ndramasaa 
dhdfd ya t hdpfur a nXnkatpaya t diram ca prthirim ednta- 
nkmmntho srah, X. 190, 3) is taken to mean the crea- 
tion of the world at the end of a Kaljm. The lihugatad- 
gUd says (VIII. 17— 19) -Those who know the creator’s 
day-period of 1000 Yagas and also his night period of 
same length understand what a day and night mean 
precisely. At the dawn of the creator's day the whole uni- 
verse manifests ilself from the unknown and lies merged 
within the same unknown at night. Thus the appearance 
and disappearance of the world with the same life and 
matter as before are said to recur cycle after cycle of 
1000 Yagas 

A Yaga means Parra or a fortnight. As {jointed 
out in “The Drapsa" and also in “The Eclipse-cult", the 
Vedie eclipse-cycle of 1000 Yagas or Parras of 14J days 
each is equal to forty years nearly, while in the fancied 
world-cycle it is interpreted to mean 1000 Yagas of 12000 
divine years, or 4,32,0000 human years. If we take a 
Parra to he equal to 14 days, as the Vedie poets seem to have 
done avoiding fraction, then 1000 Parras, or 14000 days 
come to he nearly equal to .39 years and a few months. 
Splitting this period into two parts of 7000 days each, the 

7 
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Vedic poets called each part a Sapta~pnrusa-cyv\e, a 
PnruM-eycle 1 icing taken to be a period of 1000 days, with 
at least three visible eclipses, solar or lunar or both to 
gether ou an average. 1029 days consitute thi*ee nodal or 
eclipse years of 343 days each. In each eclipse year no 
more than four eclipses, two solar and two lunar, can 
possibly occur. Sometimes, then' may he in the same 
locality one visible eclipse or none at all in a nodal year. 
In three nodal years there can possibly lie no more than 
12 eclipses and not less than three visible eclipses in the 
same locality. Eclipses arc variously called in the Vedas. 
They were sometimes called three brothers, or throe 
fathers, i.e., father, grand-father, and great -grand-father. 
The three descriptive designations given to the three 
eclipses of a cycle of 1000 days are Pitta ra, one of dusky 
appearance, Viklidha , one of black colour, and Pihtjti, one 
of yellow colour. An eclipse is generally called a Putra, 
or Vatsta, or Prajii, all meaning a son. In R. V . 1, 164. 1 
the three eclipses are called Palita, grey, Aina, black, and 
Ghrtfi'prstha , as yellow as ghee. If there were 17 
eclipses in the order 4, 4, 2, 5, and 2 in five successive 
cycles of 1000 days or rather five successive years, this rare 
occurrence of 17 seems to have received the name of 
Prajdpati or Visnu. The mnemonic formula denoting this 
phenomenon is “A&rarnyn, astn srausat, Ynja, yeya- 
jamahe, vmmt", where each of the seventeen syllables 
stands for an eclipse. Tn “The Drapmi ” I took this 
formula to signify a cycle of 17 years. Mow, I find that 
it signifies rather the occurrence of 17 ec lipses in the order 
noted aliove. 

The Apn hymns contain a formula of offerings to lie 
made to Indra on the days of eclipses oliserved in the course 
of 33 years made up of two cycles, namely, one of 19 years 
and the other of 13 years with one intercalary year. The 
number of eclipses observed during the minor cycle of 13 
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years is stated to be not less than 39 and not more than 
35. They are sometimes counted as eleven on earth, eleveu 
in air, and eleven in the sky, and at other times as eight 
Vasua, eleven Rudraa, twelve Adilyas, and two called 
Dydvapfthim , earth and sky. The thirty-three gods 
connected with the Apri hymns are not only year-gods, 
but eclipse-gods. Eclipses of smaller digits are called 
lambs (A vis) and those of greater digits bulls. In the 
Mantras of Prayajas and Annydjas connected with the 
Apri hymns lndra's age is given in terms of eclipses 
called Tryaris or three lambs in the course of 18 months, 
Pancdois or five lambs in the course of 30 months or in the 
course of 6 months, three being observed on one node in 
the course of a month, and two on the other node after six 
months. Draught oxen, a cow with a calf, or a bull are 
names of eclipses of larger digits. Counting the number 
of all visible eclipses, lioth solar and lunar, given in the 
Eclipse-table in Swamikannu Pillae’s Indian Ephemeris, 
the average number of visible eclipses for a hundred years 
is found to be about 252, 99 solar and 153 lunar. As 
pointed out in “The Eclipse-cult”, Sambara, is a demon 
causing an eclipse, and his three forts (Paras) are usually 
called an iron-castle, a silver-castle, and a gold-castle. 
In animal nomenclature they arc called a black lamb, a 
white lamb, and a red lamb. (Tait. S. 0, 2, 3; and 2, 1, 3). 
In R.V. 2, 12, 11 Ivdra is stated to have found out 
Sambara hidden in the mountains in the fortieth autumn 
and destroyed his 90, 99, or 100 castles (ljt.V. 1 , 130, 7; 2, 
19, 6; 4, 26, 3; 2, 14, 6; 4, 30, 2; 0, 31, 4.1. This is the 
Vedic way of stating that there were 90 to 100 eclipses, 
both solar and lunar, observed in the course of 39 years 
and two months, which is equal to two cycles of 19 years. 
If the average for 39 years is about 100 eclipses, the aver- 
age for thirteen years, which is one-third of 39, is 33 
eclipses, sometimes it may be 34 or 35. 

P.2 
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Those eclipse-gods should, however, be distinguished 
from the gods of intercalary months known as Dhata, 
Aryama, Mitrn, Varuna, Amfot, Bhaga, and Indra, the 
eighth called MSrtanda having been rejected as still-born. 
The total number of these gods of intercalary months is 
said to amount to 720 in the course of 2280 years, which 
is equal to 120 cycles of 19 years each. The number of 
these gods would have come to 840, if the god of the 
seventh intercalary month in each cycle of 19 years is also 
counted. Hut only six were counted in each cycle. ( ef . 
Calcutta Review for September 1942). The purpose for 
which the intercalary months are devised is to equalise the 
lunar months with the solar months so as to bring the sun 
and the moon together at the year-end, i.e., to make the 
solar and the lunar years terminate on the new moon day. 
Hence, the cycle of 19 years is an eclipse-cycle and also 
luni-solar cycle. T.ikewise, the cycle of 33 years 
(19 1-14=33) is also a luni-solar cycle in which 33 lunar 
years with one intercalary year and 32 solar years ter- 
minate on the same day, i.e., on a new-moon day. It is 
made of 19 years plus 7 intercalary months, plus 13 years, 
and plus 5 intercalary months, i.e., 32 ordinary lunar 
years and one intercalary lunar year. Thus, the cycle 
of 19 years, 13 years, 39 years and two months are all 
lustrums or purificatory years; since seven, five, and 14 
intercalary months called Malamiisan or dirty months are 
got rid of in those cycles. They were originally called 
Kalpa days, since the sun and the moon came into conjunc- 
tion on the last clay of those cycles. 

On the basis of the definition of Yugas, Manrantaras, 
and Kalpa found in the Piiranas and the A marakoh., the 
original scheme of Kalpas may be recast as 
follows : — 

(1) A day and night make two units of time called 
day-kalpa and night -kalpa for men. 
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(2) Two halves of 14 days each of a lunar month 

make day -kalpa and a night -kalpa for 
Fathers in heaven. 

(3) Two halves of a year make a day -kalpa and a 

night -kalpa for gods. 

(4) Seventy-one or seventy-two such Yugax or pairs 

of day-and-night- A mI/jus make a Manmntaru. 

(5) Twice fourteen Manvantarns (2 x 14 x 72 days 

and nights) or two thousand Yu gas nr pairs 
of units of time make a da y-kalpa and a 
night-AaJ/M for Brahma, the Creator. 

(6) In other words, 1000 days or 2f lunar years with 

one intercalary month make a Yngn for men. 

(7) 14000 days or 1000 Parra-yugun with 14 in- 

tercalary months make a Ymja for Fathers 
in heaven. 

(8) 2000 Ayana-yuyux or 2000 x 6 x 2x14, or 2 

x 2 x 6 x 14000dayswith24xl4,or 333 inter- 
calary months, or 940 years make a day -kalpa 
and a night-Aw/yew for the Creator. If we take 
a Parca to lie equal to 14| days instead of 
14 days, then the duration of a Kalpu would 
come to 500 years nearly or to 1000 years 
taking day-and-night-Av///j«s together. It 
should lie particularly noticed how numlier 
seven forms an important factor in the above 
kalpa scheme. The verses of Amaru arc as 
follows : — 

"Mdsena syddahordtrah paitro tarsena daicutah. 
Daive yugasa/uisre dee Brdhmah kalpa u tu tau 
npffiip. 

Mancantaram tu dicyundm yugdmmekasaplati/i.” 

It needs no explanation that this simple scheme of 
days, fortnights, months, years, lustram of five years, with 
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eclipse-cycles of 19, 13, 39 years was transformed into 
huge yugas, Manrantaras, and kalpas of astronomical 
Siddhantas. 

The return of the sun and the moon to the same point 
with the same eclipse phenomena cycle after cycle or kalpa 
after kalpa is hinted in the Ijtgvedic SunaS&epa-suktas or 
hymns addressed by SunaMepa to king Varuna for release 
from the sacrificial post to which he was tied to be sacrific- 
ed. .Before taking up the verses it seems necessary to 
know the legend of SumiMepa, as given in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana : — 

“King Hariscandra, son of Yedhas of Jksvaku line, 
was childless, although lie had one hundred wives. In 
his house lived Parvata and Narada. The latter advised 
the king to go to Varum and say to him “May a son lie 
bom to me, and 1 shall sacrifice him to you.” Varuna said 
“Yes”. Accordingly, a son, named Ro/iita, was born, but 
the king put off the sacrifice from time to time saying (I) 
let the victim pass ten days (during which the child is 
impure in the Sutikdgrha) ; (2) let his teeth come ; (3) let 
his teeth fall out ; (4) let his teeth come again ; (5) and let 
him become a warrior ( Ksulriyn ) girt with his armour. 
Varuna granted all these requests successively. When he 
became a warrior the king asked him to consent to lie 
sacrificed ; but he said “No” ; and taking his how ran away 
to the forest and lived there for a year. Varuna seized 
Hariscandra whose belly thereupon swelled by dropsy. 
Rohita heard of this and five times he set out successively 
in the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years to go 
back to his father; but each time India came in the form 
of a Brdhmana and ihduced him not to go. While he 
was travelling in the forest in the sixth year, he met a 
starving Rsi, named Ajlgartha, son off Suyavasa, a 
descendant of Ahgiras. Ajlgartha had three sons, 
Suua^puccha, suna&epa, and Sunolangula. Purchasing 
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the middle son for a hundred cows (for the father would 
not part with the first and the mother with the last son), 
Rohita came to his father, who then went to Vurnna and 
said: “I shall sacrifice this man to you”. Vanina said : 
“All right; a Brahmana is better than a Ksatriya” 
Then commenced the sacrifice called Rajasuya, in which 
Vi£vamitra officiated as the Hotr, Jamadagni as Adhoaryu, 
Vasistha as Brahma, and Ayasya as Udyutr. They found 
no body to hind Sitnas&e/m to the sacrificial post and kill 
him . His father A jigarlha volunteered to do these acts for 
another hundred cows. He bound him and came whetting 
his sword. Theu SumMepa prayed to Vanina and other 
gods, and at last to the Vsas in three verses, of which the 
first, as soon as he repeated, loosened the cord, the second 
thinned Ilariscandra’s belly, and the last completely 
liberated SunaMepa and made Ilariscandra well again.” 

In my article entitled “ Test of the Eclipse-cycle" 1 
I showed how Rohita meant a lunar eclipse of Pihtja or 
yellowish colour occurring in each cycle of 1000 days. I 
see no reason why Rohita of the above story should not lx? 
taken to lx? a lunar eclipse of the same type. Haris- 
candra, as the name itself implies, is the moon, and his 
son Rohita can be no other than the same eclipsed moon, 
ns the three eclipses of a cycle sire usually called father, 
son, and grand-son {II. V, 1 , 104. 1). I am inclined to 
take smasiepa, and his two brothers to be the names of 
the same three lunar eclipses known as Pataca, Viklidha, 
and Pihga. Mr. Baja Rao, M.A., thinks that these are 
some three stars in the region of Canis Major and Canis 
Minor, the seven Bears, and the Dog-star, and that 
Ajigartha, meaning a deep pit of a serpent, is A Mesa, tho 
deity of which is Alii, a serpent. As the lunar eclipses 
happened near these stars, they were also affected by the 


1 The Poona OrientaUnl, Jimuary, 1941. 
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shadow and made to pray to Varuiui for roleasc. It is 
of no consequence whether the eclipsed moon in the region 
of Cancer and Leo is called by these names or some three 
more stars near the Dog-star ( Sunanra ) in the same 
region are so called. What is of great importance is the 
occurrence of a lunar eclipse in that region, the sun being 
in the constellation called fritabhimj from which A, Hem 
and Mu glia are the thirteenth and fourteenth asterisms, 
being 180 from the sun. The verses in which the identi- 
fication of Sunasfoya with one of these three eclipses 
occuring cycle after cycle is hinted arc verses 0, 10, 11, 
12, and 13 of R. V . 1, 24 and verse 8 of 1, 25. 

‘Hundred, nay a thousand, are thy physicians; may 
thy great and deep good-will be noble; drive away Nirriti 
(Eclipse-demon) far; and remove my sinful bonds. 

(The asterism, Satabhimj, whose deity is Vanina, 
is also meant here.) 

‘Those Hears that are set up high in the sky arc seen 
at night and go out somewhere during the day. Unalter- 
ed and uncontradicted are thy laws. O' Vanina ; and at 
night the moon goes to the Naksatru with lustre. 

(The implication is that the moon is devoid of her 
usual lustre and that the Bears are not clearly 
visible, due to eclipse) 

‘Therefore, 1 approach thee Ixnving with prayers; 
the same thing the sacrifice)' hopes to attain to by his 
food-offerings; 0 Praise-worthy Varum, take this prayer 
to thy mind without anger ; do not rob me of my life. 

‘The same is the night ; the same the day ; so they say 
to me; the same thought rises in my breast; the some is 
King Varunu to whom SmiaMepa once prayed for release 
when caught hold of before; I am the same SunaSiepa 
that is now caught hold of and prays for release as 
before. 
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(Believing that SunaMepa is a human substitute 
for Rohita to be sacrificed, Skandasvanri, the 
commentator, says — “ Atitakalpe ya&snnaWepa 
asit aba-mem salt grblnlah grhitah’ — ‘the 
same SunaMepa who was once caught hold of 
in a former Kalya of 1000 divine Yugas am I 
now in bonds on the same night of the same 
day of the same year in the present Kalya of 
1000 divine Yagas.’ For reasons set forth 
al>ovc I hold that this is a reference to the 
return of the same kind of Rohita eclipse in 
a second cycle of 1000 days in the sixth year.) 

Sunassepo hyah radtjrbh 7 Iasi ris rdtli tynm drupadesu 

baddhah . 

A ramim I'fijii ta mnassnsrjyad ridrdnadabdho 

rimnmoktu puffin. 13 

‘(I), Sunassepa called upon thee, O Vanina, when I 
was Ixnuid to three jiosts (Foot-holds of the tree on 
three occasions before): May King Vanina, omniscient 
and unassailed, release the same sunaffiepa from the 
bonds.’ 

Here the expression “ Trisa drvpadesn ” means on 
three foot-holds of a tree, and not three ropes and one 
tree or post. SkandnsvamT says that though there is as 
a rule only one Pdsa or rope to bind the victim by its head to 
the post, the reference to three bindings, one round the neck, 
one round the loins, and one round the legs here is an excep- 
tion in the case of a human victim like Sunaffiepa with a 
view to make him firm and unshaken at the time of 
slaughter. There is, however, no loom for this objection 
raised and the explanation offered by the commentator. 
The text clearly mentions three foot-holds of a tree, im- 
plying three bindings on three different occasions. The 
acts performed in the sacrificial hall are, as I have 
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pointed out in the “Eclipse-cult”, imitations of the 
eclipse phenomena observed in the sky. Accordingly, 
the heaveuly victim corresponding to the human victim in 
the sacrificial hall is the eclipsed moon, as pointed out 
above. What then is the Drupada or foot-hold of the 
tree to which the eclipsed planet was believed to have 
been bound ? It is the A Amttha or Pippnla tree which is 
described in R.V. 1 , 164, 20 as the abode of the sun and 
the moon. Accordingly, it may be inferred that the 
Pippal tree was one of the constellations, through which 
the two planets make their yearly and monthly revolu- 
tions. While explaining Panini IV. iii. 48 Viisudcva 
Dlksitn, the author of Bdlamanoramd, says that Kdldpaka 
means a debt payable at the time when pea-cocks have 
their feathers fully grown; Airatthaka, a debt payable at 
the time when the fruits of Pippnla tree ripen ; and 
Ya;rabii8akn , a debt payable at the time when lmrley 
grains ripen. Again, while explaining Panini IV. ii. 5 
(Sanjmydm iramiidsratt/idbhydm) he says that Asvattha 
means the constellation Asrinl. Others take it to signify 
the arterisin Sramnd on the authority of Kdthnkn Samhitd 
identifying A scattha with Sramnd. This interpretation 
seems to be justifiable in as much as the A inittha tree 
bears fruit at the summer season when the moon becomes 
full in Sramnd and the sun arrives at Pusya. At the 
time of Pacini the arrival of the sun at the constellation 
of Pusya marked the time of summer season and summer 
solstice. Accordingly, if the astcrism Pusya marked the 
top of the Asrntthu tree, its root or foot must necessarily 
be in Sramnd. New moon at Sramnd marked the arrival 
of winter solstice and new moon at Pusya the 
arrival of summer solstice. It is very well known that 
Pagini flourished at about B.C. 500 to 400, when Moh&- 
vira, the author of Suryaprajnapti, lived and preached 
Jainism. The Veddhgajynutisa located the summer sols- 
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tice at the first half of Aflesd and the winter solstice at 
Dhanisthd. Making allowance for defective observations, 
late Svamikannu Billae, the author of Indian Kphemeris. 
fixed the date of the Jyavtim at alxait 800 lo WOO B.l\ 
Others put it at 1200 to 1400 B.C. From this it follows 
that the solstices were at the end of A&lesd and the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha at about 1300 to 1400 B.C. and that the 
same must have been located at the end of Maghd and the 
beginning of Satabhisaj about 2300 B.C., ard at the latter 
half of rrtrraphfdgmi and the first half of Pnrra- 
bhddrupndu at about B.C. 3100. This is in complete 
agreement with the conclusions arrived at by B. G. Tilak 
on consideration of the shifting of the vernal equinox 
from Mrtjaslrsa to Krttikd , and by Jacobi on considera- 
tion of the precession of the solstices from P ha! gums to 
Aslesd. 

There is also an additional proof furnished by the 
nomenclature of the coifetellations. The constellation of 
P n r rtt bit dd r a pa da is called Aherbudhnya, , the tail of the 
serpent and the constellation of Aslesd is called AM. 
serpent. The reason why these Naksatrns are called the 
tail and the mouth of the serpent seems to lx* the fre- 
quency of eclipses when the serpent Srarbfidnu is believed 
to devour the sun at solar and the moon at lunar eclipses. 
If the serpent's mouth is Aslesd. then its tail, the other 
node, must necessarily lx* the aster ism of Dhanisthd . 
which is 180 from it. Similarly, if the constellation of 
Satabhisaj is the tail, then the mouth of the serpent or 
the ascending node must be the Maghds; and if the tail is 
Pnrrabhdd rpnda, then its mouth must be Purraphalgum. 
Similarly, I'ttambhddrapada , called Aja Ekapdd and 
l 'ttaiaphulguni can be the tail and mouth of the serpent. 
The situation of the solstices in Pnrrabhdd rapada and 
Purvaphalguni is mentioned in the hymn on Rohita in 
the A tharvaveda : it says that at one end of the thread 
F.3 
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held by Prajdpati rested Aja EkapSda and that the other 
end of the thread lay at Purmphalguni* 

What deserves special attention in this connection is 
the significance and purpose of the sacrificial victims, 
such as a man, a horse, a cow, a goat, or sheep and the 
like. Unless we understand the nature of the dice-play, 
we cannot fully grasp the significance of the victims, in 
the dice-play there are two players with specified wager 
or stake laid before the umpire, 'flu* stage is called 
Giulia in Panini (I. 3. 7) and in the Rgreda it is called 
Glabha, a word which is derived from the mot il Grbh " 
to take. The perfect participle “ Grbhiifi ,” used in the 
Sunaifapa hymn (1, 24, 12) meaning ‘taken as stake,’ is 
from the same root. In the dice-play in the sky the two 
players are the sun and the moon, as stated in II. V . X..18. 
The stake laid by them must necessarily he their own person 
or their horses. If the player's own person is laid as a 
stake, it seems to have been calk*! Nam, cow, goat, or 
sheep in the ratio of decreasing value corresponding to 
the varying digits of the eclipse. The winner not only 
took the defeated person os a stake, luil ako tied the 
victim to a post in his own house to be disposed of at his 
own pleasure. The house in the case' of the sun and the 
moon is either foot-hold or the top of Asrattlui tree. 
The form of the play is Krta, Tretd, Dvapara, or Kali. 
If the sun or the moon in the game of running made a 
Kfta-yuga or a numlicr of Parvus divisible by four with 
no remainder, then he is considered to be the winner, 
as agreed upon. In solar eclipse the moon is the winner 
and in the lunar the sun. The defeated planet is tied to the 
foot-hold or top of the Vanaspati, the Asmttha tree, to 
be disposed of at the will of the winner. It is probable 
tbat if the eclipse was two Padas out of four-pa cios, i.e., 

• ‘Test of the Eclipse-cult,’ published in the Poona Orientalist, 
January, 1941, 
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half, it is called Nam, mau standiug on two Padm or 
legs; if it is of four pad-tin, it is a cow. If very small, it 
is an Ani, sheep; the value of one kind of victim in terms 
of other victims requires further investigation. 

It is a game of Trrtu, if the numlier of Farms run 
leaves a remainder of three when divided by four; it is 
Drapum, if it leaves a remainder of two when divided by 
four; and it is called Kali, if it leaves a remainder of one 
when divided by four. 

An eclipse is regarded not merely as game of dice- 
plav or race of running, but also a battle between the gods 
led by the sun or the moon, and the demons under the 
lead of Samba ra, Vrlm , Nirriti . and others of various 
names, when the defeated planet is searched and caught 
hold of to Ik* bound to the victory pillar or set at liberty 
on payment of an adequate ransom of the value of a 
horse, a cow, a goat, a sheep, a slave, or a woman, or gold 
or a valuable cloth-piece. Sometimes, it is also conceived 
as an act of devouring one of the two planets by Srar- 
b/uttm and the release of the swallowed is considered to 
Ik? effected by incantation and power of prayer or Vdk, 
song, in Vedie terminology 

The binding of Smuissepa thrice in his former births 
in one or three former Kalpas and the recurrence of the 
same binding in the present Kal/ta referred to in 
verse 12 is no more than the recurrence of the 
Rohita-ty]K! of the three eclipses of the previous 
cycle of 1000 days. This is also implied in the 8th 
verse of the 25th hymn of the first Mandala of the 
ligredu : — 

‘May king Vanina who is omniscient and who is un- 
op|K)sed release the same Suna&iepa from the ropes 
(Punas). Vanina knows full well the twelve produc- 
tive months and also that which comes into being along 
with them.’ 
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Tile twelve productive months are the usual twelve 
mouths of a year ami the month which is said to come 
along with them is the unproductive intercalary month 
which is called Mala-masu or unclean month infested 
with Nirriti and other evil spirits. The simple contri- 
vance which the Vedic poets had devised to ascertain the 
arrival of an eclipse-season was the luni-solar Yaga of 2J 
years or more correctly 1000 days. The usual average 
number of eclipses for 1000 days is three, as already 
pointed out. Of these three one is called Rokitti or one 
of reddish yellow which according to the express state- 
ment of the Tail. Anuiyaka (1, 2) recurs in every cycle 
of 1000 days. This is the minor Kulpu while the majoi 
Kalpa is 1000 Parra Yugas of 14000 days equal to two 
cycles of 19 years each or 39 solar years ami two months 
which we may call a Sam burn cycle of eclipses. 

From this it follows that a Kulpa in its origin meant 
an eclipse-cycle of nearly 19 years and not a period of 
1000 divine Yugas of 4.32,0000 years, ns Relieved by the 
commentator Skandasvfunl and the authors of the astro- 
nomical Sidfl/tuutus. 

The v search for a gambler who has run away after 
being vanquished is mentioned in R.V. X. 43. 5:-- 

As a gambler searches ( rieinoli ) his escaped adver- 
sary, so does Indrago in quest of the sun who concealing 
his wealth (samvarga) hid himself. No one, 0 Maghavan, 
ancient or modern, Is able to imitate this thy vigour. 
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By Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

The search for the “original' 1 Uhagacadgltd conti- 
nues to he a problem as intriguing as ever. The search 
has followed along two main lines. The first sets forth 
as its goal a poem considerably reduced in size and con- 
veying 'unitary and self-consistent' teaching. The 
second essays to present the world with a poem that 
should agree with a recorded description of its contents, 1 
which makes it a poem of 745 instead of the present 700 
stanzas. But what definite and compelling evidence have 
we to imagine that the lihaguradglta proper was at any 
time different originally from what we know it to he ever 
since the days of the commentator Sankara (eir. 800 A.D.) ? 

That the present poem is far too lengthy for being 
recited on the battle-field; that it is far too technical in 
some places, and far too prolix in others; that its teach- 
ing and terminology are not self-consistent and have 
evoked a battle royal amongst the lihrisyakuras ; that in 
places we can even catch the interpolator red-handed : 
such are some of the arguments urged by those that stand 
for an “original' 1 Gita, which Uarbe at first sought to 
recover by cutting off, on alleged philological or objec- 
tive grounds, some 172 stanzas from the current Gita, 
and which eventually was made out by his pupil li. Otto 
to contain just 133 stanzas and no more. The various 
proofs in detail cannot be gone into in this place.- By 

1 Tile well-known stanza and a half included in the Gita- 
praitusti found at the beginning of Chapter 43 of the Hhisntaparroit 
in the Nllakuntku recension of the Mnhabhiirata. 

2 See my Basu Mallik Lectures (1920), Ft. i, pp. 94—100; 
and u Examination of Otto’x all an pi cl Si ratification of the 
1937. 
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way of a general remark we can say that the author of 
the Muhubhnrata composed the Bhugumdgitd after the 
heat of the battle had subsided ; and as the Mahdhhdraia 
was designed to lie a Dlmrmasastra, the author gave through 
our poem his own exposition of the Philosophy of Kight 
Conduct, which, naturally, could not have l>een altogether 
noil-technical. Further, if- -as is likely— the author at- 
tempted in that exposition to give a coherent synthesis of 
the divergent viewpoints current at the time, our under- 
standing of the author will be correct only if we catch the 
synthetist's exact angle of vision. This has not unfor- 
tunately always been the case/* 

The champions of the lihaga rudgltu of 745 stanzas 
had a much simpler problem to deal with. The earliest 
in the field (1917) was the Stiddha-Dharma-Mandala-GUfl 
of 20 chapters, which was alleged to be based upon an 
actual MS., 1 the antiquity and authenticity of which have 
not been properly examined and established. The latest 
in the field (1941) is the so-called “ Hhojaput n'-Gitd edited 
‘from an old MS.’ by Pundit Kalidas sastrl, the liii ja- 
va idyn of (Jondal. In between came Pandit H. M. Shastri's 
attempt"* grounded on the supposition that by Sloku 
we have to understand 32 syllables: and my own attempt 11 
to prove that the traditionally recorded extent belongs not 
to the lihaga rad git a alone, hut to the HG and tin* GlUlmra 
taken together, whieh, actually, in some old Mhh. MSS. 
and in the Persian translation of the Epic are found given 


:t Ln my BOttt Silver Jubilee scries oi Twenlyiive Lec- 
(ares (now in press) sonic of the coiiiiiioncr defects in ilic cuiTciit 
interpret ill ion of the liil arc discussed. 


4 On this see V. Otto Nell ra dec’s paper in the .Vrir Indian 
.inhtfunrif, 1. i. p]i. 02—68. 

• .1 llnluihml I' hi reni In Shnlio, \H (Arls ;im| Srimu-iO, 

"V.. 11 s ‘‘ , ‘ Ta*lliaii-ik«r’» |in|n*r in Ihc Aimak, 
lii'ltl, Vnl. xviu, jiji. f'ini — 3G0. 

« “The JilmjriiYMiljjrita VKidille’ I'uriililliil,” Ainmh HOJtl 
'"I. my, PI. iv, pp. 335-348. 
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together in immediate succession. — The object of the 
present paper is to examine the claim of the “ Jthojajmtri" - 
Gita to be the “original” Gita of 745 stanzas. 

The Bhagavadgita given in this edition follows the 1 
so-called Kashmir llecension of the poem, which the 
same editor had published from Uondal in 1W7. In 
the Introduction to that edition the editor had 
written : 

“Our one great ambition is to secure the text contain- 
ing 745 stanzas. Our MS. contains 7 or rather 7\ addi- 
tional stanzas. It now remains for us to discover the 37 or 
3ft stanzas missing from the speech of Srlkrsna (p. 11) 
.... We have undertaken to complete the missing stan/as 
of the Gita. For this purpose we are sending for the 
copies of all these MSS. We are receiving much help from 
our grand Pandit Shri Ilariramji Panchodi in securing 

old MSS. of the Gita in Sanskrit or Persian On 

securing the wanting MSS. of the Gita, the work of 
completing the missing stanzas will be accelerated 
(p. 25)." 

This urgent demand was hound to create a supply, and 
it. was the same Pandit 11. Pancholi mentioned in the above 
passage who came forward wilh a birch-bark MS definitely 
dated (Sam. 1(5(>5) and answering in every detail to the 
specifications demanded. After carefully examining the 
text of the Bhagaradgltd as presented by this MS. 
I have come to the conclusion that it is a “fake" MS. 
Benares has had the unenviable reputation of being the 
manufacturing place 1 of fake eoirfsr^fjike images, and fake 
antiquities of all sorts. We had no idea that the trade 
would spread to so ancient and revered a text as the 
Bhagaradgltd. Some of the main arguments warranting 
such a conclusion will be briefly stated here. 7 

7 I have given a fuller treatment in the Pvrusartha, a Marathi 
monthly, for Murrh, 19-1?, 
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' The birch-bark MS, which is paraded before the world 
with much ado is, in the first place, not written (as is the 
case with old and genuine birch-bark MSS.), in Saradfi 
characters, but in Decandgari characters. Apparently, 
writing in old Sdrnda characters proved tco much for the 
Benares scribe who produced the MS.- The Devandgnn is 
written with Prsthamdtras , which was easy enough to do. 
The date of writing given at the end of the MS. is mark- 
ed by such extreme mathematical accuracy that that itself 
creates a suspicion. The date runs thus : 

fwtr t, i” 

According to the North-Indian mode of reckoning. 

tsq* nr? f«*r t =stc«pir ^4, qto » I 

The Full-moon preceding this Prati/mla falls on a 
Saturday (uf^irai) so that one expects the Pratipmld 
itself to lie on a Sunday. But the Full-moon Tit hi in 
question ends with the sunset and the P ratipadd com- 
mences on the same Saturday after sunset. If therefore 
we imagine that the copying of the MS. went on in 
daytime and was concluded at night, we have the Satur- 
day as well as the Pmti/mdn. and the data tally to a T. 
We wonder if an ordinary scribe would exactly licar in 
mind when the Tit hi changed aid make the entry so 
minutely accurate. 

The text given by this new (Titd bodily accepts the 
text of the (Jondal edition of 1937, preserving all its 
peculiarities and even blunders, 14 partit ularly in the matter 
of arbitrarily making a stanza consist of 2 or (1 quarters 
(prirlait), without stopping to consider whether the sense- 

" Thus, in /iff, xv, 13 the (jondul edition rends flmrfta T for 
nmiftw which gives no seme at all. The “i/hojapatrl" text 
(xv. 15) gives the name reading! Naturally they could not 
afford to sarrifice the importance of the Gondal edition by correct- 
ing its mistakes' 
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completion requires such shorter or longer stanzas. As 
the 1937 Gondal text Adopted the Kashmirian recension, 
the “ Bhojapatrl ” edition adopts the same. But I have 
shown in detail 0 that the Kashmirian Recension is secon- 
dary and late, because it systematically tries to normalize 
the archaic grammar and syntax of the current text. The 
claim of such a Gita to be considered the “original” Gita 
stands ipso facto refuted by all the accepted canons of 
text-criticism. 

The greatest bungle of the "Bhojapatrl” -Gita 
is, however, the frantic way in which it introduces all 
sorts of quotations from the Upanisads, old and new, 
to make up the full quota of Srikrsna’s stanza??. There 
arc full 37 such quotations, which we enumerate here 
seriatim : 

—After ii. 17 we have: 

w ^ but i 

unrr: usatsforer ?? sr^rar: n 

The stanza disturbs the context. The body may have a 
beginning and an end, but the BG nowhere says that there- 
fore the middle state of the body is illusory or Mayika. 
The stanza occurs in the Mdni/nkya-kdrikd ii. 6 and iv. 31. 
For the BG to quote these Karikds, commonly attributed 
to Gaudapdda, seems utterly unhistorical. 

— After ii. 70 the following three stanzas are found : 

roror erw *Ri *rt to :? u: I 

ii 

uRNftito fiftwr spsnlsqjm i 
irer FiseiT ftfaKWMumftiw nl ii 
•hpbm inram firtiftan i 

UIWT 5f*S|T«lKT St" 3^ II 


0 Compare my Introduction to the IJlitiffnrndgita with the 
Aran riavardhinl , pp. 18—21. 

F.4 
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The first is with slight variation Kena Vpanisad ii. 3, and 
the first half of the second is influenced by Kena ii. 4, 
and the second half by BG vii. 2. The last has not so far 
been traced ; but it endorses the “Anirracantya-vSda" 
which has not been so outspokenly endorsed by the 
Bhagaradgitd. 

— After ii . 7 are given the following three stanzas : 

TO s? tot to (f ^TO) sft Rro; I 
* TOlf aw to II 
TO S? oftRRl 5TO&5 TOV: I 
R WTO^al TO H 

tot TOfftr <rcrtf ii 

These stanzas, with slight variations, are in order 
Kathn Vpanisad ii. 3. 14, ii. 3. 15, and Mumlaka Vpanisad 

ii. 2. 8. The stanzas endorse the doctrine of “Sadyom- 
ukti ,” which would go against the BG insistence upon the 
Jnanin following the ordinary Vyamhdra in a mood of 
equipoise. 

— After iii. 40 of the current text we find : 

ii 1 

TO15*I TOTOTT WStlTSSTOgTOl II 
TOTrBT^g «R JW TOT* I 

TOTOT 3®nl *ftf| SPJTO W TOjfir II 

These stanzas correspond to Kathn ii. 3. 7-8, which 
give the well-known “ Ratlin -nipakn " (already given in its 
simpler form in Katha i. 3. 10), in a later and more 
technical form. The BG having already quoted the 
simpler form of the metaphor at the end of Chapter 

iii. would not again quote the other form. 

— After iii. 41 of the current text we read : 

fftwiwt STOTrorrormfl w ^1 1 
iqgwrorot trot «f|d •? tfNft i| 
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The remarks made with reference to the previous quota- 
tion hold good more or less in this case also. 

—After iv. 23 of the current text is quoted : 

irpnr ift ft «nfcsr* I 

bhm,) ef arnwiN ft II 

The first half of the above is equal to Pa&uyutubruhmoya- 
nisad 38"*, while the second half is 3‘.t' h of the same 
Upanimd. It is wide of the context. It is also doubtful 
if the BG would contain quotation from such a late tract. 

— After iv. 41 of the current text is found : 

§d |i |H3N l fi ft tffof : I 

afo *lufl 

a (Se-qcl gv 11 ■ 

This is stanza 6 of the Acudhutn L'yanLwd, in which 
the well-known stanza, “JV« nirodlto nn colpultih” (cf. 
Gauduyadakd rika ii. 32), is also found. The work is 
much too late for being quoted in the Bluujnendgltu. 

— After vi. 28 the following two stanzas are inserted : 
u arerr e for: Srat: <?w szw i 

o' rtt e brp s qroiftr: ^ want: II 
e a? e# qw i 

ElfTT ^PTS q?«IT II 

These, with slight variations, equal Kiti-culi/a Vyn- 
niqad i. 8-9. The Uyanhad is old enough l'or being 

quoted in the BG, but is it not surprising that no indica- 
tion of the quotation is found in all the available genuine 
MSS. and in the oldest available commentaries i 

— After vi. 29, of the current text, first half, room is 
made for : 

fcq7jR.ro ndqrft few i 

This is equal to Kaimbya Vyanuud i. 14“, • the BG 
having already quoted i. 10“'’ as BG vi. 29“\ If the 
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Gita wanted to quote both the halves, it would not have 
composed a new half of its own with a separate verb 
“iksfite", which remains, in the “ Uhojayatri ” text, 
syntactically unconnected. 

— 'After vi. 20 of the current text is quoted : 

wr mwK l fr pfrirapr %ravrcfcp*i 

it 

which is equal to Kaicalya Upanisad i. 11. 

— After vi. 30 of the current text : 

wirr <ra» h foupdl ll 

is quoted, which is equal to stanza 6 of the Isa U pun/ml , 

— After vii. 23 of the current text the following half 
stanza is inserted just to complete the half stanza, 

firacR. ’tiPcrfirapraT: I 
II 

already found in the Kashmirian recension : 

— After viii. 8 of the current text is found : 

*WT JRTs RRURT: S5S 

<wt fasRJiRwrftysfit 
<K jjws'Na fe«R II 

This, with slight variations, is Mimjaka Upanixad iii. 2. 

8 . 

— After viii. 11 of the current text we find the following 
long- citation from Kern Upaniyul i. 4-8, and Katha 
Upanisad i. 2. 16-17 : 

m si ftfl: ll 

to wrer Sbnjftr i 
ufr to li fofe: <t fayirat n 
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TOiJfl *T I 

a^f TO fifir fftfgfTiRt II 
*CTftsr to 5lsr MtsrSr< to* I 
a^a to af hft ^ f fa g roft n 
XI^DIa TO BT$R SWT* iiwftacl TO! I 

a^r to if Iffe fftfSira^ || 

TO3^fT?T TO TO^fTTO 3TO I 
TO^fMf arro *?r ffi^^afigroi n 
TOflePTO ^*3^afra*TO TGJ I 
TOfwnroaiifT niQila f<at afim. n 

At this rate space could have been found for any number 
of stanzas! The device is much too ingenuous to pass 
muster. 

— After viii. 13 of the current text arc cited the following : 

a%aro< to a mart aiwroro as l 
TO aappja ^lf afefe *rcafo II 
naif? to ! ^ stto to avar^gro^ I 
wwSh ^s*i ?rto topIi II 
a gail^fpni tost ?r ararsrPifii<i frora I 
ottot awTO^a <Wr TOf a^fi^PRf^ li 

These correspond to Mimjuka Upanimd ii. 2. 2, 4, and 
3 (in this order), and credit is due for the changes made 
into the original wording of the Vpnnimd to make them 
suit the BG context. Thus, 

Tad mldharyam xomya tiddhi of the Vpaamid Ixecomes : 

Tad tiddhi Bharataivabha in the B/uigacadgitd; 
Dhunur grhit tu u pa n imd am, of the Upanifad becomes : 

Dhanur grhUcaioum idum in the Bliaguradgitd. 
Noteworthy also is the alteration of 

bhavagatena cetasd into Bhdgaeatem dhiro. 

—After ix. 28 of the current text we read the next two 
stanzas, which are respectively Kaicalya Upaniqad i. 6 
and Kaimlya i. 7 db + 1.5' d .: 
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ftitf miwwijd rttfiPw. i 
WlkWIHAfrlilV 
fog RwtPHprewn^ pm ll 
doroiri nt Mfo# 4to<w<i JKiRH I 
Shrift for* fig* df tafty w retf fojfon ll 
These stanzas can bear evidence to the devotion for God 
Sim of some residents of Benares, but they do not fit in 
with the Gita context. 4«2Al 

— After xi. 31 of the current text we read : 

HRRltflSS JOT! fitRtsf 
•ronnfor i 

gtra^rsf 
SROTtsinfai n 

Kaicalya stanza 20 is in some MSS read like this'"; 
but as a reply to Arjuna’s question it is not apposite. 
— The extra initial stanza which opens IlG, chapter xiii, 
is generally put in the mouth of Arjuna (with the reading 
Etad vedilnm icchdmi in the third pada ) ; but it is given 
here as Krsna’s own stanza, read as : 

STfrfif gw ^ I 

urn* & q q fo«n fa sr ^ to n 
— After xiii. 21 of the current text is given : 

rorfirari I 

OTHH? 5n:fol<fSOT <wn ll 

This is from the Bha casantu m m Upunisud ii. 42, which 
is not even included in the Mnktika Canon of 108 Upa- 
niyids. 

—After xv. 4, of the current text is met : 

0H4HI* 

sforcnrr: writs I 

10 Ne« TvOiOTi UgOT^i: in ike Aiiumtwih I'um Sanskrit Series, 
p. 100, footnote. 
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& HI*K 

gnsiwra: e&mR ur fa II 

which equals, with slight variation, Mundaka iii. 2. 5. 
— After xv. 5 is inserted : 


tinrafrihi w gg nro i i 

tow. js^t^ ii 

Tin’s stanza is equal to Mnndaka iii. 2. (S is equal to 
Kairalyn i. 3 wl + 1.4 ,h 

—After xv. 15 of the current text room is made for : 


* jppnft wt mfer wth 

sr TjpRph mt K%^fer 

* fefet * =* II 


The first half of the stanza equals K at roly a ii. 3“\ while 
the latter half equals Kaicalya ii. 4“ b . Immediately 
after the above stanza is inserted : 

fiftst TOIFWWf g5RTK I 

nroraift nrofi!#i trerfo g? qw r wwH. u 

the first half of which equals Kairalyn ii. 4 ,,, J and the 
second half, Kaimlya ii. 5" h . 


* * * # 


Comment on an “original” Bhagamdgitd text con- 
cocted in the above fashion is quite superfluous. If this 
was the original Gita, we have every right to ask why it 
had remained unknown to all the Bhdsyakdras all these 
centuries. To me it seems obvious that the Gondal 
editor as. well as (possibly) his Benares agent, Pandit 
Pancholi, have been the victims of a clever and unscrupu- 
lous deception, which it has become almost a sacred duty 
to expose. I am, however, willing to hear the arguments 
on the other side, 



TWO SANSKRIT MEMORANDA OF 1787 

By Mb. S. N. Sen 

A masterful person was Warren Hastings. Tntent 
on having his own way in everything he rode roughshod 
over all opposition reasonable or perverse. It is needless 
to say that he was not always right, nor did he receive im- 
partial justice from contemporary critics in every instance. 
His autocratic methods, fully justified as they were by 
success, naturally made ninny enemies who thwarted in 
India, carried their propaganda at home to the greater 
prejudice of their powerful opponent’s interest and Hast- 
ings found himself impeached for his alleged misdemean- 
ours after his return to England. His strong rule however 
had won for him the goodwill and admiration of many 
Indians, and they hastened to testify to the great quali- 
ties of the illustrious pro-consul when the news reached 
this country. Four testimonials about Hastings's solicitude 
for the welfare of the Company’s subjects came from 
Benares alone. The first of these bore two hundred and 
seventy-seven seals of the notables of the holy city including 
the Maharaja and attested to the uncommon prudence, 
rectitude, ability, understanding and courtesy of Hast- 
ings. This memorandum was evidently drawn up in 
Persian, the language of the elegant and the elite. The 
fourth memorandum was in Hindusthani written in 
Gujarati character and gave expression to the high esteem 
in which Hastings was hold by the rich liankers of 
“the New Putty quarters” and the wealthy merchants of 
Benares. The second and the third testimonials are re- 
produced below. They bore numerous signatures and 
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referred in general terms to what Hustings had done 
to earn their gratitude. 

Apart from their historical value these two documents 
have a special interest for us as they were eomjxwed in a 
language known only to the learned few. We do not 
propose to discuss here whether Sanskrit was ever a 
spoken language. That it served as a iintjua franra for 
the people of India long after it had ceased to he a living 
language 1 cannot he gainsaid. Hindu primes belonging to 
different parts of the country and speaking different 
vernaculars found in Sanskrit a suitable and convenient 
medium for diplomatic coiTcspon deuce in the Iasi decades 
of the seventeenth century and donatory grants and in- 
scriptions still continued to l>e made in the language which 
seems to have gained in sanctity by lapse of time. These 
two memoranda, go a long way to prove, if any proof is 
needed, that Sanskrit still served to furnish a linguistic 
bond among tin* Hindus of India. 1 The 17* signatories of 
one memorandum came from the distant provinces of 
Maharashtra and <Ju jurat and were officially descrilied as 
“Pandits of Maharashtra and Nagara and other Brahmins 
at Benares." The 1 1 'l suhscri' ers of the other testimonial 
arc inaccurately alluded to as Bengal Pandits. The 
names leave no doubt that all of them did not. come from 
Bengal, nor was every one of these signatories a Brahmin 
by caste and all the Brahmins who came forward to 
record their evidence in Hastings's favour could not 
claim to he Sanskrit scholars. Mannu Vijhat. Bamnath 
Vijhat ami Ausnn Misra are not Bengali names and 
probably belonged to the adjoining province of Bihar his- 
torically associated with the bigger and more important 

1 There inv ilium I a dozen Sanskrit letter- 1 ilalina 1 From the 
late ISIIi to the early nineteenth century in the custody of the 
Imperial lterord Department at. New Delhi. Sanskrit as a 
medium of correspondence was not, therefore, eoiiipletelv aban- 
doned until recently. 
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Suba. Kashlnath Maithila very likely hailed from the 
Darbhanga region. Bihari Charan Sil, Sant Singh, 
Vishwanalh Ghosh, Ram Sundar Shahu, Krishna- 
moban Das and Ram Shankar Basu could not be Brahmins. 
They were indiscriminately grouped together as Bengali 
Pandits probably because they had all subscribed to a 
statement in Sanskrit, a language commonly confined to the 
priestly caste. While the memorialists from Maharash- 
tra, Gujarat, Bihar and Bengal used as a common tongue 
they did not use a common script. The former wrote in 
Devanagari but the latter preferred the Bengali charac- 
ter with which they were more familiar. It is not un- 
likely that the Sils, Ghoshes and Rasus were quite in- 
nocent of a script in which the learned alone ravelled. It 
may lie noted here that the original signatures have lieen 
lost and we have at present a list of signatories in Arabic 
letters appended to the Persian translation. 

The residents and outsiders, settled at the holy city 
of VUwehmra, natnrally belonged to all stations of 
life. Some of them were humble pilgrims and unosten- 
tatious seekers of learning while a good few must have 
been men of wealth and influent*. We find for instance 
the name of Jai Narayan Ghosal among the Bengalee 
memorialists. But rich and poor, learned and unlettered, 
scrupulously refrained from questions of high politics and 
referred only to those specific, acts of the ex-Governor- 
General which were particularly calculated to benefit the 
pilgrims, e.ff., the suppression of the undue and illegal 
exactions of the (langaputms or the officiating priests, the 
new facilities for the free and unhampered performance of 
their raligious rites, the appointment of Ali Ibrahim 
Khan as Chief Magistrate of Benares, and last hut not 
least tlie construction of a naubat khanu or music 
gallery near the gateway of the Vi&weiwara temple. 
This must have specially appealed to the average Hindu 
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as a particularly meritorious act. Hastings had the ima- 
gination of a real statesman and knew how to win the 
golden opinion of the man in the street. If he had de- 
prived the holy city of its Hindu ruler he was not long in 
proving that neither the deity nor his devotees were out 
of his mind and their needs would always receive his 
earnest attention. His unchristian homage to a pagan 
god probably did the greatest credit to this Christian 
ruler. 

What proportion of the outsiders settled at Benares 
sul)scril)cd to these memorials is difficult to ascertain at 
this distance of time. The special sanctity of the holy 
city had from time immemorial attracted myriads of 
pilgrims from all parts of India. Benares, moreover, 
enjoyed the eminence of being the greatest seat of Sans- 
krit learning and thousands of ambitious students flocked 
there to seek the distinction which the city of Viswcf- 
u'am alone could confer. There must have been therefore 
a large floating population of pilgrims, professors and 
pupils of whom the 290 persons who made their- written 
deposition must have formed an infinitesimal fraction. 
According to Priusep, there were no less than 11,311 
Maharashtra, 1,231 Nagara and 3,000 Bengali residents 
at Benares in 1828-29 or fifty years after the submission 
of the memorials and it is interesting to note that one 
thousand gun tin put ran ministered to the spiritual needs of 
1,22,365 Hindus at that date. 

.'It may Ire pertinently enquired whether these testi- 
monies were really free and voluntary. It is to lx* noted 
that Ali Ibrahim Khan forwarded these four memorials 
to Mr. Jonathan Duncan “in order that he might in his 
kindness forward them to the Council at Calcutta and 
request in behalf of the inhabitants that the beneficent 
gentlemen of the Council having caused the addresses to 
be translated . . . would send both the originals and the 



translations to tin* Presence of the Hon'ble Directors.” 2 
Mr. Duncan however was on his guard mid refused to 
have anything to do with these documents as they had 
“no relation with the Business of the Company.” The 
papers were thereupon sent to Hastings’s attorney, 
Mr. Thompson. Mr. Thompson approached the Govcr- 
nnr-Gencrnl-iii-Couiu-il with a request that he may be 
permitted to receive such written testimonies as the native 
inhabitants of the Company's territories may he willing 
to licar to the merits of Mr. Hastings and that the .fudges, 
Collectors and residents under the Presidency may lie 
requested to transmit any such testimony to the Goveruor- 
General-in-Council." This request was complied with 
but the Company’s servants were plainly warned that 
“the liberty now accorded is merely to receive and trans- 
mit testimonials when offered and you arc not to deduce 
any inference from it that, von are authorised to exercise 
any further interference in the business." 1 It is there- 
fore clear that the Governor-Genera l-in-Council were not 
prepared to countenance any undue zeal on the part of 
their officers in securing any testimony in Hastings's 
favour. They were simply to act as a |)ost office vvliexl 
any memorial was voluntarily submitted. Mr. Duncan’s 
altitude was one of rigid neutrality if not of rigid 
indifference. . 

Ali Ibrahim Khan on the ion l ran was a friend and. 
protege of Warren Hastings. It is not uniMy that he 
might have exerted himself in securing these testimonials 
from the citizens of Beuans. It is evident from his own 
letter that he did not share Mr. Duncan's indifference in 
this matter. As the Chief Magistrate of the city he had 

- Ali lliuiliitii kli;m In Thompson, Pul An- (■nn*u/fttt.ionx. 31 
Miirrli. 17HS. No. 11. 

I ii*i I it iIhIimI Vj i i ■ i Mnivli, I78.S. 

* Cnmlur li*l t it from Mr. K . Ilav. Public ( uusulluliuH# »‘J| 
Mu: i h, 1 7MS, Xu. I(«. 
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exceptional opportunities of bringing some pressure upon 
the grandees, bankers ami residents of humbler status if 
lie was so inclined and the glowing terms in which our 
memorialists refer to the unique qualities of the head ami 
heart with which the Khan was richly endowed may lead 
an over-sophisticated reader to suspect that these docu- 
ments were prolmhlv designed as much to Hatter ihc 
magistrate as to exonerate the ex -Governor-Genera I from 
unmerited aspersions. Jni Narain Ghosh a I also might 
not have beeif absolutely uninterested in Hastings's fate 
though he figures rather low on the list. The memorial- 
ists however steered clear of controversial measures and 
questions of high policy: their testimony is strictly limit- 
ed to facts within their own knowledge and there is no 
reason to suggest that if was not given of their free, will 
because Ali Ibrahim Khan took a natural, if indiscreet, 
interest in the preparation and transmission of these 
documents. 

The I audits speak of the rare kindness which they 
received from Hastings during his second visit to 
Hen arcs. A sincere patron of oriental learning Hastings 
’must have received his learned guests with spontaneous 
courtesy which made a lasting impression on them and 
when the memorials were drafted the scholars of the 
South, West and Hast readily agreed to pay a special tri- 
bute to the charming manners of the Governor-General. 
If may. therefore, reasonably lie concluded that the two 
documents quoted below 7 truly reflect the genuine feeling 
of the signatories though the idea of hearing public testi- 
mony to Warren Hastings's character and achievements 
might have emanated from men of rank and wealth. 

I. (Yipv of the Memorandum drawn up hv the Maha- 
rashtra. Nagara and other Brahmins of Benares (written 
in Devanagarl (■haraeter). 

g*T SrcI- v jf§r tcYY ^ 
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wfaft *»»es. && su<tn^ i Erftgtftfrr * 3# 
*n£i% jprart fwPwftr qY «Riftrerero#- 
%s w TCWKfl-qrfci: miftsmra ?r- 
*ron qroraMl* vir. Ti^-^sr-srTR-fffifer- 

*Mroh «gBT gam «refa* itfe 1 ^5 ^ w%g 
11 if hJ)±m isiM-qixfl^qm: •ftfe- 

rt< < k-*HI«if ( sic ) Qi^qqlPila 

jpwjj 9 -Npf w i fw r E r - 

% fic<fam *nPmr<r »n I’p-wiirsN faqiw- 
to errssIr ( aie ) w aggingTOftg^tftgppi - 
farfp} ftR?r-wreHiTRfln a^er-^- 
^-Wf^T: few: BRRT g^f SNRRftfe q?fW 
f *IH-feHRT*T ^ gs-*mfe- 
ftraf*i jrr wsft sr wrerrt nffTOTferar- 

q. srfrrifcr ftsr-faiteR- 

feawftwfare ^ faagftfe ^jow-etot- 

<f«rafcRS ^ VRtTT «4NWN<wfom*it+l- 
^-gwi'HKM-q&ftfa <rsr-^5R¥ ( sic ) 

*iw*irefiwtiK ffw: g^reftfe jwpt ?r- 
NPRT: •ftw^TOT *RW-(*Kd<-ftj!l«)l'=lrq-Rl M-jH- 
ENnw-sjft Nrg-^-qwrnqR-fqisKNKWt- 
^NPT«r-wf-gRR-f^H-ir%qT5R-q^fer5r.- 
+<4h E^FT-WRBl«rftRftfe <H4IH. SRW- 
«mnkwc-«*iwih 

7^7^-Eift w^g-spR fiarrw-wftw«ia? w- 
ferarRrft aun JMrora«wfeii«Hfe*iiil 
h e^nt at*ie*»i<i8vi q><i(q qwita^fH sift ^ , - 
fetPUPlI'l EH«H. ^ firaR-ftfiNr 3RTR- 
! *^I-g*flltWft%-^5PT 3£Et&3T: TRSIH-^pft* 

’Wltfe W^'J^KiRwitoi ®lPR»El 
fa-jRfta-feRr-sft??R, 'HTJRftfir w ait gfeai w- 

trm-qgfire fa^ytiqwR ftran 11 11 
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Names of the Signatories ( in Persian), 

Nilkarith Rhutt; Rireshwar Sish; Atma Ram Kay; 
Balam Bhut Koley; Bhairav Dixit; Megh Nath* Deo; 
Shambhu Deo; Jairam Rhutt; Jagannath Rhutt Shukul : 
Baijnath Rhutt; .Tagannath Misr; Ganga Ram Knrikal; 
Ramchandra Bhutta Kootkar (Ketkar?); Atma Ram 
Puranik; Bhutt Ganga Ram; Somnath Rhutt Neoyatkar; 
Bhudeo Misr; Rhairav Dixit.; Ralam Rhutt Bharadwaj ; 
Guneshwar Rhutt; Rnba Dixit; Ralkrishen Dixit Mahaji; 
Dadam Rhutt; Kishen Bhutt Arari; Sukha Ram Bhutt; 
Jogeshwar Rhutt ; Ha ri kishen Dixit; Rabu Dixit Avaehuk; 
Ramki shen Tepathi; Udaya Shankar Pandit; Anna 
Shastri; Shadasheo Rhutt; Balmakund Rhutt Kholi; 
Balkishen Dixit: Sita Ram Bhatt Pnranik: Pandit 
Nana Panhik: Ralkislien Karikal: Manni Ram 
Bhntt Sadaharti ; Baijnath Rhutt Nagraj ; Prem Shankar: 
Anand Ram Bhutt Laehmi Dhar; Sambhuji Dixit; Udaya- 
kishen Tewari; Laehmidhar Dixit: Lachman Vyas; 
Rallabh Ji; Sheovallahh .1 i Gnpal Ji: .Taikishen Pathak; 
Anand Ram Anant Ram; Meanath Panda: Sadakishen 
Janev; Panda Nand Ram; Mukund Ram Shukal; Kalyan- 
ji Dixit; Moolnath Rooderji; Duliev Kewal Kishen; Sheo 
Paran Jeewan; Tewari Rhishen Deo; Tewari Kanaya 
Deo; Bawan Kishen; Dubey Gan pat .Ti; Duliey Rishnoo 
Ram; Suraj Kishen; Tewari Kishen Rallabh; Pura 
Ganga Ram; Pura Bishnu Ram; Pandia Kalyanji; 
Tiwari Motilal; Duliey Kanaya Ji; Anand Ram Shukal; 
Ram Dntt; Kewal Kishen Dixit; Dina Nath; Ram 
Kishen Bhut Kholey; Anant Rain Rlnitt; Maladhar 
Dharam Adhikari ; Ralmakund Arori : Ilari Bhutt 
Dhobey; Vasudeo Rhutt Gurjar: Sheoram Rhutt Jhosi; 
Jagannath Dharamdhikari ; Anant Ram Rhutt; Vinavak 
Bhutt Moni; Kirpa Krishn Jakak; Shew F-al Pathak; 
Daehman Bhutt; Babroopajh (sir) Shastri: Rhawani 
Shankar Thakur; Jogeshwar Shastri: Megha Pat Joshi; 
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Uanosh Bhutt Sharangpani ; Shoobhadra l’athak; Suraj- 
ram Jani: A rat Ham Vnllahh Ram; Gobind Hiam Shoo 
Dult ;/Roiii Ham Bora; Singhji Mnreshwar; Mohan Lai 
Murlidhar: Duhov l -hiranjiwa Shashankar (Shiva 
Shankar?); Down Karan Kaklit Rain; Gori Shankar 
Varachand; Nanak .Parmoshwar: Kamla Karan Ajleshwar 
(sic ) ; Duliey Banath (sic) Ham; Rameshwar Bakran; 
Kashi Ham lta tosh war ; Hati Ham Sanmukhram; Vidya- 
dhar l.'dayknrnn; Duhov Fz/ut Ham Lajja Ram: l)aya 
Dhar Dina Nath: Davanath Bishnu : Gotha Sathvak 
Krishna Kaval: Varadhar > Mangloshwar: Hewn Das: 
doovanoshwar: Amlm Shankar Bijoy Shankar; Liladhar 
Hup Ham: Kashi Ham Shoo Shankar: .lani Rowa Dult 
Bohari Lai ; Suraj Ram Mnnna Ham: Nana Mokha; 
Govind Ram Nir Banosliwar: Ishwarji l.ukhooji; .lain 
Anand Ham Sarth Ham : dagat Ham Iz/at Ram: Mukosh- 
war; Hash ik Lai Hrijlal; Davanaud Karnakaran: Ham 
Dutt Sawakeshwar (Sovakoshwar): Sanmookh Ram l-ttam 
Ham; Surga Shankar Day a Ham: Bajji Ram ( 'Imran 
J hi m ; Balmokund Shankar; .('handroshwar; Mirakaran 
Moti Karan: Bishunalh Ohagopi Nath (Visvauath .Uni?): 
•liteshwar Laolnni fshwar: Prom Shankar: Mahanl Gopnl 
Kishon; Ainha Ham Vvas: Krishnji .loshi; Ram 1'handra 
Vyas; Mawari Mai Sheshwar (Shivoshwar); Duhov Suraja 
Ji; Towari Ha Ian .li; Tovvari Ainha Ham; Ganpat , loshi; 
.lad u pat .Joshi: Pandia Mahadoo; Bidya Dhar Vaid: 
16a ja Ham Kanwal Ham; Dev Dutt Bhntl; Vulva Nund 
.loshi: Bibareshwar ; Battha Ham Bhutl: Ojlia Ham 
Kishon: Tiwari Baijnath; Duhov ('halurhhuj: Dulioy Deo 
14am; Ojlia Radha Kishon; Amlia Shankar dali ; Anauda 
Ham Vyas: Munna Ram: Raghunath Gopal : Dixit Gopal- 
ji; Dixit Hari Kishon; Suraj Lai Shuknl; .liwan Ham 
Dulie; Krishan Doo Dixit: Gopal Doo; Ohitreshwar 
Bhat; Parhhu Deo Vyas; Shoo Shankar Dixit; Narain 
Do«.; Kirpa Shankar Dixit; Gokul Nath Dixit. 
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2 . Copy of the Memorandum drawn up by Bengali 
Brahmins and other Hindus, inhabitants of Benares 
(written in Bengali Character). 

(sic) 

•ita tlbiKiaiwI sirafttfai wrft'- 

TOIW (sie)- 

unF , n 3 ti*ii-(sic)^nigdlraT 53 &* 
nt&sr: m sntifir wfera:^r*RT^r^!#- 
*nr few <rj snwnr n*w-t*mRT*ra *- 
5*r srafor 11 1 11 srrtift aw w i fe- 

a^nmaamwnmdkgw piaf (sic) *j- 

«ar •u<iilv *41 sfcpn wrniwra q«fisa*: 11 ? 11 
wwlft srwwrt aat ufe*iT 5 Ri*nraaf Pwiro- 
w aiarorwr»l-wift?fNwfta-ft%ht %^-r- 
Nnjarftait a^-wwigarhir ^«mmI a^hr WW13- 
w«r ^ wRnTPTS \ 8lc ) TOWIW *»WR *wl- 

ga-ftsg rerttowr- 

5 wrat 11 v 11 srritfr aarvrt- 

jjfarma aar d *l ^ aar: & & aaiafraaitar : 11 * 11 
aaialw-sIMl * sfhar fifta*fiaai i ?*fl*ft * ateaj- 
wfft ipja-^n-w^a awfenMcl maiai-a^ mat^ 
aifta' a^p wwium 11 ^ 11 la ;fcjNr 
araaa ftaa aia^a jpmpi a^ar hRm i Bm f wwr (sic) 
wwN sftaafi fta^f aw a^acw anft^ 11 a 11 
Sar a^ «« 4 *i gfeaferenn l asla *ftnaf ^fsrerar- 
«rt i*$la¥*^ftatiait (sic) <Oaai*laa<aiwl «ftaa: «sl- 
wi^wa *n?ft ^ftfarafar a^& aaaft fiR*f garftr- 
as j*& 1 «ft*arfeat PftwfiiRr 11 11 

Names of the Signatories (in Persian). 

Kriparam Tarka-Siddhanta ; Gvindaram Nyaya- 
chfirya; Ramarama Siddhanta; Kashiram Chatter ji; Pran 
Krishna Sharma; Shyam Vidyavagish; Krishnamangal 
Sharma; Krishna Chandra Sarvabhauma; Yugal Kishor 
p. 6 
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Vandopadhyaya; Krishna Chandra Mukherji; Ramlochan 
Mukherji; Dulal Nyayalankar; Balaram Vachaspati; 
Sadananda Tarka Vagish; Sivnath Tarkabhushan; 
Ananda Chandra Bliattacharya; Ramcharan Vidya- 
vagish; Kashinath Maithil; Gangaram Vyas; Ram Prasad 
Bandj'opadhyayu ; Ramsundar Ray; Vagalcshvar Pahan 
(Pradhan ?); Kaliprasad Bhattachaiya ; Gangadhar Vidya- 
vagish; Krishnananda Vidyalankar; Ramcharan Chakra- 
varti; Jlaridcv Tarkabhushan: Ramchnndra Vidyalankar; 
Ramrain Bakshi; Balaram Bhaltacharya; Rudraram Sar- 
kar; Bhavanicharan Sarkar; Ramshankar Vandyopadhaya; 
Sivaprasad Vachaspati; Kaliprasad Siddhanta; Siv- 
narayan Vandyopadhyay ; Dnrpanarayan Bhaltacharya; 
Goknl Krishna Vidyalankar; Ranikanta Vidyalankar; 
Ramnalh Sharma: Clinndiclinran Sharma; Lakshman 
Vidyavagish; Ramkantn Vidyalankar; Gangaram Pahan 
(Pradhan?); Lakshminarayan Sharma ; Krishnananda 
Sarvabhauma; Khelarain Sharina; Tilak Chandra Gango- 
padhyay; Ramram Sharina; Rumji (van?) Gangopadhyay; 
Kaliprasad Sharma; Jaganinohan Mukhopadhyay; Shobhn- 
nath Sharma; Rlamdas Sharma; Krishndas Sarvabhauma; 
Jaykrishna Sharina; .Tavashankar Sharma; Prema- 
nanda Gangopadhyay; Janananda Sharina; Shamhhu- 
nath Vandyopadhyay; Jayanarayau Ghoshal; Bhavani- 
shankar Ghoshal; Gangahari Vandyopadhyay; Ram- 
santosh Chattcrji; Vishvanath Chatterji; Ramram 
Siddhanta; Jagnnath Ray; Manikchandra. Sharma; 
Gangadhar Vidyavagish; Rammohan Bhattacharya; 
Ramchandra Nyayalankar; Jay dev Sharina; Jagan- 
nath Sharma; Kashinath Sharma; Devnarnyun 
Sharma; Gopalshankar Pahan (Pradhan?); Lakshmi- 
narayan Nyayavagish; Krishnadcv Chatterji; Yugal- 
mohan Sharma; Vishvanath Ghosh; Raghunat Palat 
(Palit?); Kaliprasad Sarkar; Viharicharan Sil; Santa 
Singh; Ramnarayan Sil; Ramsundar Sayin; Rammo han 
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Palat (Palit?); Prankrishna Palat (Palit?); Krishna- 
mohan Das; Ramshankar Bose; Ramhari Das; Ramnidhi 
Das; Haricharan Malik; Vrajakishor Ghosh; Kaliprasad 
Sharma; Kalishankar Sharma; Kaliprasad Sharma ; 
Kevalram Sharma; Kevalram Bhattacharya; Praunath 
Thakur; Ramchandra Banerji; Nilmani Thakur; Chai- 
tanyacharan Thakur; llarikrishna Ved; Vishuushankar 
Vijhat; Mannu Vijhat; Ramnuth Vijhat; Visvaiiath 
Mitra; Vaidyanath Narayan Misra; Ausan Misra; Kali- 
das Siddhanta. 

English Translation of the First Memorandum 

This memorandum is drawn up on (this day, l>eing) 
Friday, the Sixth tithv' (lit. lit hi presided over by 
Karttikeya) from the new moon in (the month of) Karttika, 
in the 1844^'’ year of Vikrama (equivalent to) the §aka 
year 1709. We, the inhabitants as well ’as outsiders 
settled at Benares (literally, people coming from else- 
where) do (hereby) declare with truth and sincerity that 
we feel happy and satisfied on account of several (good) 
things originating from the generous and enlightened 
polity (administration) of the illustrious noble Mr. 
Hastings, the Governor-General. Among these things the 
iirst (to be mentioned) is the pain he took to populate as 
well as to promote the well-being of the City of Vihesrara 7 
the most holy place for all the four castes belonging to the 
entire country. 

5 'Adlii-liuliatilhi.' — TH lii presided over bv Guha 

(Karltikeya). 

'* ‘ Yu j/n krtu .' — Twice four or four followed liy four, fihrh 
= 18 according to 1 iieaxihd yuhlt idhaiium. The year is therefore 
18-14. The date corresponds to IGtli Novendier, 1787. 

7 Hustings framed a number of regulations for (lie improve- 
ment of the administration, trade and commerce of Benares and 
lie wrote iu a letter to "Wilder “I have the happiiies- to lind all men 
satisfied and happy in the excellent administration of Benares." 
■KnrroHt, Selection* from State Paper*. Yol. Ill, pp. 81(1-17, 1095. 
1117 and 1119. 
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Secondly , he has settled us under his jurisdiction 
with both honour and happiness. 

Thirdly , frightened by the high-handedness of the 
Gahgdputras * few pilgrims previously use to visit this 
city. But now that those misdeeds have been suppressed 
and all other obstructions removed pilgrims are pouring 
in the city in large numbers from all provinces in view of 
the unprecedented facilities afforded for their religious 
rites . 0 

Fourthly. He appointed as Magistrate Nawab ‘Ali 
Ibrahim Khan™ efficient, upright and well-versed in law, 
for the maintenance of law and order and administration 
of justice in the City of Benares, in the proclamation 11 
of his appointment — an appointment justified by the 
resulting happiness and comfort that have accrued to the 
whole population of the locality, it was ordained that 
Brahmin Scholars should he appointed for deciding the 
suits preferred by the four castes and Muslim divines for 
(deciding) those preferred by others . 12 The said Magis- 


* (itn'itjd putra. ■ - According In V. »S. Apte, “a Hrahinana who 
conducts pilgrim* to tiie Canges." From the Hnglish translation 
of tin* Persian betters Item veil (17 «S8 , Vol. 28, p. f> 7) it appears 
lliul the term used to -lie applied to the officiating priests in 
general. In licngul the thnn* in charge of the cremation grounds 
on the hanks of the (ianges are also styled as (ranpdputrn s. 

11 In his letter to Winder, already referred to, Hastings opin- 
ed that the pilgrims should he enrou raged in every way. Ln 1781 
he abolished the pilgrim-tax and framed a few regulations to 
protect them “against every mean* of oppression.” Forrest, 
op. p. 1117. Also see ('ale odor of Persian Correspondence, 
Vol. VI, pp. 585 and 8118. 

H * Ali Ihrahim Khan served under Alivardi Khan and Mir 
(Jiisim with distinction. He was appointed Chief Magistrate of 
Henajes in 1781 and held that office till his death in 1793. 
Hastings thought very highly of his character and ability and 
alluded to the Chief Magistrate's “Character for moderation, dis- 
interestedness and good sen-e v in a note to the Council. Forrest 
op. fit., p. 816. 

11 See Forrest, op. tit p. 310 and Coir odor of Persian Cor - 
i * pond mce, Vol. VI, 202. 
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trate having efficiently checked the exactions of bribes 
and (undue) fines by his subordinate officers has conferred 
on the people more happiness than enjoyed by them even 
under the rule of Raja llalavanta Sithha and Cheta 
Simha. 13 

Fifthly. On the occasion of an assemblage of the 
enlightened people of the locality which took place dur- 
ing the 2nd visit" of the illustrious governor Mr. 
Hastings, he charmed everybody by his elegant and 
delightful conversation, by his conduct characterised 
by unfathomable charity and by his deeds and thoughts 
which were solely devoted to rewarding and patronising 
the people according to their merits. 

Sixthly. To our great delight, he caused a music 
yuller y to be built at his own expense at the gateway of 
the illustrious Viscescura temple, the crest-jeVrel of all 
the holy places. 

Seventhly. Ho never deviated from the principles 
essential to good government nor cast a look of greed 
(towards anytx)dy) nor did he ever wish any ill to anybody. 

Thus, do we truthfully testify to the wise and charit- 
able policy followed by Mr. Hastings, Jahidat Jang 

,,s The rrlevunl purl of tile proclamation is as follows: “In 
all raws wliirli shall depend on llir part iriiliir laws anil instils* 
lions of the parlies. the said President and .1 ud^es shall . . . 
adjudge t I k* right as established l»y lliosr farts ureording to the 
respective laws and institutions of the parties, whether they he 
Mussulnicii or Hindus and for this purpose they shall lie assisted 
by two Maulvis versed in the Sheriat . . . and two l’uudits 
versed in the Pootee of Justin Forrest, <//;. ril., p. 817 j 
Calendar of Prrxian Correx/ioiHleiif', Vol. V T, p. 202. 

1:1 Hahivnnt Singh. Kaja of It uinres, 1730 to 1770, was suc- 
reeded by his son Chet Singh wh i was deposed by Hastings in 
1781. # 

u Hastings visited li-.nares on the 13th March. 1784. oil his 
wuy to Lucknow. During the return journey he spent nliuut a 
month (13th September to 22nd Oct niter) at the holy city. 
Calender of Peru inn Carrexiunidenre, Vol. VI, pp. 08b, 002, 098 
and 1421. 
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(brave in war). The fame of the (English) King and 
the Company, pervading as it does all the quarters like 
autumn moonlight, is ever alive through the length 
and breadth of (their) far-flung and firmly established 
empire. And we all who are living in comfort, offer 
our prayers for the prosperity of the extensive and 
well-administered empire of the King and the Company, 
who are a veritable repository of never-failing kindness. 

English Translation of the Second Memorandum. 

This is the submission of people settled in Jlenares as 
well as of pilgrims from various provinces to the prosperous 
King of Kings, the King of England and the prosperous 
Company. We are living here richly blessed by the 
favour and patronage of the illustrious Governor-General 
and chief among men, Hastings (1). Secondly, as long 
as the said ruler resided in this country, he endeavour- 
ed in many ways for the promotion of our well-being 
and for the maintenance of our honour (2). Again, 
people came from all quarters and settled here wheu 
they learnt of the groat happiness of us, who reside here 
in security, thanks to that ruler’s (Mr. 1 lasting’s) favour 
and of the suppression of the evil-doers (3). Further, 
having considered the propriety of appointing a magistrate 
who is intelligent, well-versed in all the sciences, god- 
fearing, devoid of greed and competent to adjust the 
cause between the followers of the Vedic religion according 
to (he Dharma-'Sastras and between the Muslims in con- 
formity with their laws, for the protection of the honest 
and the chastisement of the dishonest, the illustrious ruler, 
who is known by the name of Hastings, g^K the appoint- 
ment to the illustrious Nawb Ali Ibrahim Kban, who 
fulfilled all these requirements and was a veritable ocean of 
virtues, in consequence whereof, we are being governed 
much better than under the former Itaja (4). Further, 
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when the said ruler came to this City, all who went to see 
him were received with respect according to their ranks. 

(5) . Further, in order to obtain eternal prosperity in a 
fitting manner through the grace of the Supreme Lord, 
the said ruler provided for daily (play of) music in an 
elegantly fashioned stone edifice built for the purpose at 
considerable expense near the gate of the i-ord’s temple 

(6) . So long as he resided in this country he cherished us 
in every way like his children. Tn no respect did he cause us 
any loss. We are on that account ever living in happiness. 
By these (deeds) the prosperous King of Kings, the King 
of England, the protector and sole refuge of' the poor as 
well as the Company have gained great reputation. We 
are also daily offering our blessings. This is the submis- 
sion of the inhabitants of the holy city. 



BHASKARA ’S VIEW OF ERROR 

By Prof. M. Hiriyanna. 

Like other old exponents of Vedanta, Bhaskara also 
commented upon the Vedanta-Sntra, the Upanimdg 1 and 
the Bhagavadgltd.- Of them, it is only the Bhusya on 
the first that is at present available in a rather imperfect 
edition.* Since throughout this work, he finds, fault 
with Sankara for his interpretation of the Vedanta Sutra, 
and since he himself is, in turn, criticised by Viieaspati, 
it is not difficult to fix his date fairly definitely. Tf we 
take for granted the dates now generally assigned to 
Sankara (800 A.D.) and Viieaspati (850 A.T).), we may 
conclude that Bhaskara should have flourished in the 
early part of the 0th century A.D. The type of Vedanta 
taught by him is a very old one.. It is described as 
B rahma -fa rina m a-vada , and references to it are found 
in the Veddnta-Sutra itself/ It maintains that the 
relation between Brahman and the Jim or the physical 
universe is one of identity in difference, and is therefore 
also designated as the Bhedubhedn-rddu. Tt was once 
largely prevalent in India; and may, broadly shaking, 
bo regarded as Hegelian in its spirit. Sankara criticised 
it often and severely; and it was chiefly owing to his 
criticism that it completely lost the hold which it seems, 

1 for ('xnmple, lihuskaru i liudrs to hi* row, on Chaiuloyya 
l ihpUmiiI on |ip. 155 and 240 o Ins Hhas.vu on Iln> Yrtldiila-Sritni 
(hereafter referred to as BB.). 

lutliitn UM-tMtal Quarterly for 1935, pp. CCKJ — 77 for 
an article on this commentary bv Mr. H. N. Krishnamurti Sarnia 
Only fragments of it M-em to be available now. 

* Issued from the Chnwkliainha Press, Benares 1 V: 16 . 

* t'f, r. iv. 20-21. 
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till then, to have had on the Indian mind. Efforts were 
made later to resuscitate it by thinkers like Hhaskara and 
Yadavn-Prakarfa ; hut they did not succeed. There are, 
at least, two forms of .this type of Vedanta, with differ- 
ences in matters of detail; bnt, as they are not familiar- 
ly known," it is desirable to state here the salient features 
of the particular variety of it taught by Hhaskara, before 
we can deal with his explanation of error. 

Bhaskara is a monist like Sankara, and holds that 
Brahman is the sole reality; but his conception of it is 
vastly different. lie believes that Brahman is endowed 
with infinite potency, which he classifies under the two 
heads of bhoyya-Sakti and bhoktr-sakti .“ The former 
manifests itself as the objective world; and, as a conse- 
quence of such manifestation, the other aspect of Brah- 
man becomes split up into an indefinite number of parts. 

These self-differentiated parts or am it is,' as they are 
termed, are the jlcas. The physical world is thus 
an actual transformation or parindma of Brahman, and 
not merely its appearance as in Sankara’s A limit a. 
The jira, on the other hand, is a determination of 
Brahman formed by its own evolutes on the physical 
side, such as the internal organ (antah-karana) and 
Hie physical body It is the multiplicity of these 
adjuncts (upailhi) that accounts for the multiplicity of 
the jivas. What should be particularly noted here is 
that the jira is not a parindma of Brahman* as it is 
according to some other teachers of the Bhedahheda school 
like Bhartyprapaflca and Yadava, but an aupddhika or 

a An excellent summary of IMiaskaiti’s doctrine is found in 
I’rof. P. X. Srinivusarhuryn’s hook. 'I lir Phihuophn of Hhrtla- 
hhnbi (Srinivasa Yaradachari and Co., Madras). 

" 151$., pp. 85 and 105. 

’ 151V, pp. U‘» and 140-41. 

• BB., p. 134. 
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conditioned state of it. Tt is only the result of Brahman 
licing delimited by certain adjuncts that are its own 
transformations. The adjuncts being real, the limita- 
tion characterising the jtvas also is real ; and in this 
lies the chief distinction between the view of Bhaskara 
and that of Sankara. In its transmigrating state, the 
jira forgets that it is intrinsically the unconditioned 
Brahman itself, and imagines that its limited character 
is natural ( srabharika ) to it. This is the root-cause of 
itammra; and escape from it is possible only when it 
realises the true nature of those adjuncts and of itself. 
Except for the important distinction in the conception of 
Brahman, already mentioned, Bhaskara's view of mokrn 
is the same as that of sniikara. In both the views, the 
jim loses its individuality and gets merged in Brahman. 9 
This is Bhaskara’s idea of the triple subject matter of 
philosophy, riz., God, soul and matter. 

Ignorance of its own true character then is the source 
of the jim’n bondage in this doctrine, as in so many 
others. This ignorance 1ms two aspects." 1 There is a 
negative one (atiruliinia) on account of which the jim 
loses sight of its infinite nature; and there is a positive 
side ( ripanta-graJmrja ) also, owing to which it comes to 
look upon itself as finite. The latter gives rise to a feel- 
ing of separateness from others; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence of it, follow all forms of evil like narrow love 
and hate. .Hera the error consists not in the jira' ft sense 
of relationship with adjuncts like the body and the inter- 
nal organ; for that relationship is conceived as actual, 
but in regarding it as essential ( srahhdriku ) while it is 
only adventitious (au-padkika). Thus the jim is under a 
delusion only in so far as it takes what is provisional for 

• HI*., p. a:il. 

"• HI*., ji. 1». 
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what is permanent. The dispelling of this error is pos- 
sible, according to Bhaskara, through scriptural testi- 
mony. Hut, though wrong knowledge is removable in 
this life, actual release from the limiting conditions does 
not ensue until death, for an adventitious feature, as is 
well known, dot's not disappear until the element adven- 
ing itself is removed. A person suffering from fever may 
know that sugar is sweet, but it continues to taste bitter 
as long ns he lias a bilious tongue. In the present case 
the adjuncts, which are instrumental in giving rise to the 
notion of limitation, persist till death when, in the case 
of a knower, they once for all cease to bc. n 

hi the above error, the fact that two things, rig., 
the self and the adjunct, are involved is well realised; 
and yet there is error. It consists in misconceiving the 
nature of the relation between them. There is another 
and a more radical form of error, in whch this fact is 
wholly overlooked ; and the two things are, as a conse- 
quence, mistaken for one as a person looking at two trees 
in the dusk may mistake them for one. The self and the 
not-self thus come to be identified as shown by convic- 
tions like T am Derndultu' (understood in the ('iirvaka 
sense ). 12 Here what is strictly denoted by the term 
‘ DeriuhitUi ' is the physical organism; and the conviction 
implies the complete ignoring of spirit which is the true 
significance of the ‘I’. That is, the condition ( ii/mlbi ) 
is here mistaken for the conditioned ( u/whita ); 
but both, we must remember, are in this doctrine equally 
real. The dispelling of the error consists in realising, on 
the strength of scriptural teaching, this fact, riz , that 

u It \k worth lulling, in this eotiuocttnu, that llluukara tines 

not accept the possibility of jirnniiiiilrli nr while one i< 

still alive. Sec JIB., p! 220. 

,s HhSsliimi refers to this as the primal error in several 
places in his comment a rv on th-> \filai)iii-Siilrn. ' f., p. 21 ami 
219. 
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there are two factors and not merely one. Being real, the 
physical body will of course continue to be; but it will no 
longer lie identified with the self. 

So far, we have dealt with metaphysical error or the 
error which is the source of mthxara, as explained by 
Bhaskara. It is unyutM-khydti ; ,s and it is so described 
because it explains error as presenting its object in a 
manner which is different from what it actually is. This 
error, in its double form, will help us to understand his 
view of common error, which also is twofold. Instances 
of such error are ci ted by him as illustrations, but there is 
no direct treatment of the topic in his Bhasya. To get 
at his view, we have consequently to piece together the 
information available in it, and in a few of the works 
belonging to the other schools of Indian thought : 

(1) Let us take as an example of the first variety of 
common error a white crystal which looks red, because a 
red flower is placed by its side. Here, according to 
Bhaskara, the redness of the crystal is real so long as it 
characterises it, 11 and not merely apparent as some other 
thinkers hold. But if any |>ersou, through ignorance, 
took that feature to lie natural to the crystal, he would 
be in the wrong for it is purely adventitious, being caused 
ly the presence of an u/uldhi, riz., the red flower. There 
may, of course, lie other contributory causes also, such as, 
a defect in one or more of the aids to proper visual jier- 
ception ( karana-dom ) ; but it is the presence of the flower 
that gives the error its distinguishing character. It is 
accordingly an example of what is known as .wpad/iika- 
bhrumn. The knowledge that the crystal is actually white 
( [Mdhaka-pratyaya ) obtained, for instance, by advancing 

** tt. / xlti-.m/J hi , i. 12 wlirrr, according (o I lio rmiinieututnr. 
(hi) new of error i-oiiKiilen-il in Hhaskuru’s. Sre also Prakatartha- 
ririiniijii , p. GOO. ‘ 

1 ' Bit., :•!». lot) anil 210. 
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towards it, dispels the error. But, as in the parallel ease 
under metaphysical error, the actual disappearance of 
the red colour depends on the removal of the flower itself. 
Till then, though the truth may be known, the appearance 
of redness in the flower persists ; but it no longer misleads 
the person in question. The only dilYerence is that the 
correcting knowledge can here be gained through one or 
other of the common prumdnas, and does not require the 
aid of revelation. The removal of the upadhi again is 
possible in this ease, here and now, for it is not perma- 
nent™ as in the other. 

(2) As an example of the second variety of common 
error, we shall select the mistaking of a piece of shell for 
silver. But before we can explain it, it is necessary to 
refer to a fundamental principle of Blmskara's episte- 
mology, riz., that the non-existent, say, a unicorn or a 
square-circle can never make itself known. Since he 
recognises no being intermediate between sat and omit, as 
Sankara's .1 draita does, he views whatever is experienced 
as necessarily real. 1 " Its being may be only provisional 
or temporal : but that does not conflict with its reality as 
conceived here. That is to say, bad ha or contradiction 
does not signify the falsity of a thing, as it does in many 
other doctrines. In fact, Bhaskara contends that the 
idea of bad ha is intelligible only in the case of the real 
which can be known, and not in that of the unreal which 
cannot be known. 17 We would say that there is no need 
to deny the unreal. In the above example, the silver 
should be real on this principle, for it is distinctly ap- 


The p\iysu*a\ \»oi\y U nut strictly a permanent- adjunct oV 
Hie y/ivf, for it lasts only during this life. Put, according to the 
doctrine of karma, it is replaced l»y another then, so that the body 
as such may he regarded to he so. The antahkartnw , on the 
id lu»r hand, endures until the jira is liberated. 

1,1 .liB., pp. f»7 and 90. 

17 ( f f. I sla-xitltlhi, -J2. 
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prchendcd. llut it may be asked how it comes to be 
there. Bhaskara holds that the silver springs up, for 
the time being, where the piece of shell is. it may be 
difficult to conceive how it can do so, but that such was 
his view is not only implied by what he says in the 
Jihd.sya ; 1S it is also explicitly stated in some works of the 
other schools which refer to this jxmit. Thus the Dmlta 
commentator Jaya-Tirtlia says : Tat rami, tdtkdlikam- 
vlpannam ( rajatam ) mditi Iiluiskarah.™ Now this error 
corres]>ond8 to that of *1 am Drradutta,' considered under 
metaphysical error; and its explanation is similar. One 
thing is mistaken for another, and the mistake dis- 
appears when it is known, say, that it is too light to be 
silver. Ail important distinction from the corres|xnidiug 
form of metaphysical error is that right knowledge not 
only removes error but also its object, riz.. silver. But 
it should not lie forgotten that, according to the principle 
alxive enunciated, this knowledge points only its imper- 
manence and not to its falsity. 

It must be confessed that there is some indefiniteness 
in our account of this variety of common error. It is 
due to the fact, already mentioned, that there is no 
separate trer.l-nu a n f of it in the only work of Bhaskara 
now available. We referred above to the difficulty in 
understanding how silver can come iuto being, allieit for 
a time only, where the shell is. Another point requiring 
elucidation is why, if the silver is real as it is claimed to 
be, it is perceived only by the victim of the error and not 
by others. The only explanation conceivable is that 
Bhaskara regarded it as what is called a ‘private’ object 
and not a ‘public’ one, some of the causes giving rise to it 

«*■ P. ft3. 

10 i. p. OS (Kiln, with rij^lit i:mnmentarien). 

Sue :ds» on i|i ( . . Uniit, pp. 32-3 (Nun. 

Sag. Kiln.). 
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(say, weakness of sight) being special to the person in 
question. A thing’s being ‘private,’ it may he added, does 
not take away from its reality. Our pains and pleasures 
are personal to each one of us, but they are not the less 
real on that account. This explanation gets support from 
what he says of d ream-objects, viz., that they are the 
creations of the dreaming jlra and not of God .-’ 0 There 
is, however, no direct evidence pointing to its correct- 
ness. 

But whatever may be the? solution of such difficulties 
one thing is clear, riz the persistence with which 
Hhaskara tries to uphold the realist posit iou . He does 
not, indeed, go so far as PrabhFikara does and deny error 
altogether. ’Ife ad mi Is it: but he still maintains that it 
invariably points to a mU object, though that object may 
be false when viewed from a particular standpoint. To 
confine our attention to the examples of common error 
given aliovc : The ‘redness’ of the crystal is real, and it is 
false only when taken as natural and not as adventitious 
to it. Similarly, in the cast 1 of the ‘silver’ also. It is 
quite real; but it is there for the time Iieing, and would 
be false only if viewed as what was originally given. 


a " HU., p. H!l. If lliis lie 1 Minskaia's view, he would not be 
alone ill holding il. Though then 1 are difference.* in minor points, 
Raman u ja. also held that di cam-objects and the object* of certain 
other forms of error a re private. Sec /Vuriri/ »/ the Indian 
f M hitnstifihinii ('ont/rcxs pp. Til-Si). 



THE CAMPU 

Hy Dr. S. K. De. 

Though the term Camp Ft is of obscure origin, it is 
already used by Dantfin in his Kuryadnrsn (i. 31) to denote 
a species of composition in mixed verse and prose (yadya- 
padyamiyi). Nothing, however, is said by Oandin. or by 
any other rhetorician, about the relative proportion of 
verse and prose ; but since the Prose Kdrya (Kntkd and 
Akhydyikd), which makes prose its exclusive medium, also 
makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed that the 
mingling of prose and verse in the CampFi should not occur 
disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to 
have worried the authors, who employ prose and verse 
indifferently for the same purpose. The verse is not 
always specially reserved , as one would expect, for an 
important idea, a |X)etic description, an impressive speech , 
a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, but we lind 
that even for -ordinary narrative and description verse is 
as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campu. scarcely follows a fixed principle; and its formless- 
ness, or rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the 
Campu developed quite naturally, hut haphazardly, out 
of the Prose Kdrya itself, 1 the impetus being supplied by 
the obvious desire of diversifying the prose form freely by 
verse as an additional ornament under the stress or the lure 
of the metrical Katya. In the Campu , therefore, the 
verse becomes as important a medium as the prose, with the 

' Th«> line of demarcation between a KatlU i and Cam pit is so 
Hoddhala’s T ihii/nxnniltiN-Kat ltd is Hornet imps regarded 
as a CmiipB. The presence of short prose does not. distinguish a 
from an ordinary Kama; witness, for instance, the 
nraha-Suahdkarn of ‘Naniynnu mentioned below 

m 
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result that we find a tendency, similar to that of the 
decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from its 
legitimate employment. Although Dundin is aware of 
this type of composition, we possess no specimen of the 
Campu earlier than the 10th century A.D. Its late 
appearance, as well as its obvious relation to the Prose 
Kdvya, precludes all necessity of connecting it genetically 
with the primitive mode of verse and prose narrative found 
in the Pali Jataka or in the Fable literature, in which the 
verse is chiefly of n moralising or recapitulatory character, 
or in the inscriptions! records, where the verse is evidently 
ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic Akhyana, 
which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Campu, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here 
and there, the large number of Campus that exist scarcely 
shows any special characteristic in matter and manner 
which is not already familiar to us, in their best and worst 
forms, from the regularly composed metrical and prose 
Kdvjfa. The subject is generally drawn from legendary 
sources, although in some later Campus, as we shall sec 
presently, miscellaneous subjects find a place. The Campu 
has neither the sinewy strength and efficiency of real prose, 
nor the weight and power of real poetry ; the prose seeking 
to copy ex abundant! the brocaded statel iness of the prose 
Kat-hd and the verso reproducing the conventional ornate- 
neBS of the metrical Kdvya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Campu- writer, as a rule, has 
no original voice of his own. The history of the Campu. 
therefore, is of no great literary importance, but it is a 
peculiar literary type; and it would be interesting to 
notice here some of the better known works which are in 
print. 
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The earliest known ('amp ft appeal's to lie the Nala- 
cnmpn or Da may an tl-ka th d- of Trivikrama-hhatta, whose 
date is inferred from the fact that, he also composed the 
Nansari inscription of the liiistrakfitn king Jndra 111 in 
915 A.D.* The work pretends to narrate the old epic 
story of Mala and Damnymtli, hut the accessories and 
stylistic affectations of lntxwred composition entirely over- 
grow the little incident that there is in it, and only a small 
part of the story is told in its seven I rrlinisas. The poet 
himself describes his work as abounding in puns and 
difficult constructions, for he believes in the display of 
verbal com files ities after the manner of Hiina and 
Sul land hu, and delilierately, hut wearisomely, imitates 
their interminably descriptive, ingeniously recondite and 
massively ornamented style, lie has a decided talent in 
this direction, as well as skill in metrical composition, and 
elegant versos from his Campa are culled by the Antho- 
logists. 3 4 but lieyond this ungrudgingly made admission, it 
is scarcely possible to go further in the way of praise. 

To the same century and same category of artificial 
writing lielongs the Yasastilaka rnmpir of the Dujamlniru 
Jaina Somadeva Suri, an extentive work in eight A&rnsas, 
composed in 959 A.l). in the reign of the liastrakuta king 


- Kil. ])i 0 'a:ii|ir:i«ail mill Sirmliitlii, wit ti flu* eoiiiiii. of ( iimla- 
J’iilu <e. 1281; A.]).), NSL\ 1885, .‘till e«l., Horn liny, III21 ; also imI. 
Chowklliinihhn Skt. Series, lien 11 res, 11182. The poet ileserihos hilil- 
selT ns the soil of Xeinfidityn of the Sihitl ili/ii-i/ulni mill irrninlsnn of 
Sriilhnrn. 

I). It. Hliainliirkar in Kpi. / >ifl . , ix, p, 28, Trivikriinia also 
wrote .1 hiiiildliisu-nimiiri (eil. -I. H. Mm Ink a anil K. X. Sums in 
harjjrli'lianii-iiiimi/i'iiliii, l’ooiia 1882). lie is i|uoteil anonymoiisly 
ill l 4 lio jn's Siirox m 1 1 -L- a nl huhliiintiiii ( I'tirratitblmli /mri'lnnn ad 
iv. 8(i -- .\iihi-iinii i>il vi. 2!)). 

• All the verst** (|iioU‘(l iii SubhuxUarnll #S\7 nt i) ymlh ttrn m ptitl- 
illwli ami l'< hlifiiralJ me trneealile in tin* Wihinnitml ; sec S. K l)e. 
l*tidi/dmlt, pp t LMKi-7. 

3 Kil. Kert srnath ami ntliers, in two purls, with 1 li«* c-oiiini. of 

.Sriitiwfifriini Siin, NS1\ 2nd eil.. Bom lav, 1910. 
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Krgna, under the patronage of his feudatory, a son of the 
Calukya Arikerfarin II. It relates the legend of 
Yafodhara, lord of Avanti, the machinations of his wife, 
his death and repeated rebirths, and final conversion into 
the Jaina faith. The story, based upon (lunabhadra’s 
Uttara-jmmnu, is not new, having lieen tin* subject of 
many a Jaina work, like the A pubhmmm Jnsnliiirucnriu" 
of Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Yasodharn-curi trr of 
Vadiraja Suri; but it is narrated here, not normally, but 
in the embellished mode established by llaim-bliatta's 
Kadumban, one of its distinctive features lieing the 
treatment of the motif of rebirths. A large part of the 
narrative" indeed deals with experience of different births, 
but a resolution is at last made to put an end to trans- 
migration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta . These teachings form the subject of the 
last three AscCosnx of the work, added as a kind of popular 
manual of devotion (V pnlnkridkgayum or Reading for the 
Devotee) explanatory of the .Jaina religious texts. This 
didactic motive and interweaving of doctrinal matter 
practically run through the entire wmk, which Somadeva, 
like most Jaina authors, makes a means of his religious 
end. A vast array of authorities, pedantic and poetical, 
for instance, is assembled in the king s polemic against 
the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a knowledge of 
jiolity is displayed in the elaborate discussion lietweeu the 
king and his ministers. It cannot lie denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in construct- 
ing magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an 


" Mil. 1*. I,. Vui.lya, Karatijii liiinn Series Knruiiju. 




1U31. 

7 VA T. A. (iopinulli Kuo, Suras viili Vilasa Serif », Tuiipm 1 
15)12. In four i-uiitnu, n.inposiMl in tin* ’.riyinii nif? of I W 1 11 u 
ffiitury. Tin 1 uiilhor wmlf li is Iw-runt" in A.li. 

» Yor an iinul.vsis of llu* work, sir IVlrrsiin, Sirniid Ku|Mirl. 
llomliuv, 1884. pp. 8ft — 4(5. 
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elegant mass of descriptive and seiitiinental verses; but the 
purely literary value of his work has bceu much exaggerat- 
ed. If his earnest religious motive is the source of an 
added interest, it is too obtrusive and dreary to be improv- 
ed by his respectable rhetoric and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier (Um/tii works are fair 'specimens of 
the type; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare 
mention of later and less meritorious attempts. The 
Jaiua legend of Jiramdhara , also based on the Vtlara- 
purdtia, forms the subject of the Jleatndhnra-mm'im' > of 
uncertain date, i-omposed in eleven Lambhnkm by 
Haricandra, who is probably identical with the Diqamhara 
■laina Haricandra, tilt author of the Dharmu- 
htrmabhyudaya . 1 u The later Cam pus of Hindu authors 
are no better, their subjects lieing drawn from the Epics 
and the PurUnun. The Ramayana-Mm/ni ," ascribed to 
tihoja, extends up to the Kiskindhu-kundu of the epic 
story, the sixth or Y add ha kutafa lieiug made up by 
Laksmana-bhatta, sou of (Jaiigadkara and Gaugambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Cttam-kaiidla by 
Veiikataraja. Similarly, Ananta-bhatta wrote a BhArala- 
enmpu'- iu twelve Star a Mas, There ait* several Bhdgacatu- 
c amp as , 1:1 for instance, by Cidambara (iu three Staeakas), 

11 Ed. T. S. kiippusvami Kaslri, Sarasvaii Viliisu Series, Tau- 
jtm- 19115. 

1,1 Ed. Dur^uprasuil and K. I 1 . Pa rub, NNP, Bombay, 1899. 
It is in 21 run ins, ami deals wit li Hit* story ol‘ Dliannaiiallia, ilia 
(if fceii 111 Tu'thankara on t Jit* dim -I model of Mamba's poem. 

11 Printed many times in India. Ed. K. i\ Parab, with the 
comm, of Jtaiiiachundra Bliudendra, NKP, Bombay, 1898. Thin 
edition contains the (jlli A'dm/rr of !*tikxnunin^hul m ta. Anotlier sup- 
plement entitled, ) ’ uthl h ifkdndu-ni m p u , by 11 ajar u daman i 
Dlksita is known (ed. T. J{. Ciiitamuni in ///Q, vi, 1931), pp. (K9- 
38). 

12 Ed. 1\. P. Pa ral), with comm, of Itaimieuiidni Bliudondru, 
NSP, Bombay 1903 (also ed. 1916). Very often printed in 
India. 

,:t Sce P. P. S. Saslri, Tnnjotc ('iilnlni/HP, v ii, p 3t)82f — 
, ** I, T Campa* on tliH sl»ric> of (lie two epics aud the 
nhuym'oUt are listed in the different catalogues of manuscripts. 
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by Bamabhadra and by Kajaiiatiia. On the separate 
episodes of the Epics and the Bhiigumtu, t here arc also 
several Campus, but they are not so well known. The 
Pururpn myths also claimed a large number of Campus; 
for instance, the Nrsimha-campu of Kesava-bhatta, 14 sou 
of N a rav ana (in six sta Dukas), by Daivajfia Surya 1 "' (in five 
Uechvdsas), and by Saiikarsana (in four I’lldsas), all 
dealing with the story of Praklada's deliverance by the 
Man-Lion incarnation of Vtsuii. The Parijula harana- 
camptV" of Sosa Krsna, who flourished in the second half 
of the. 10tb century, is concerned with the well known 
Parana legend of Krsna 's exploit. The NUakantha- 
rrjaya-cimpu 17 of the South Indian Nilakantha Dlksita 
was composed in 1037 A. I). on the myth of the churning of 
the ocean by gods. 1 ' All these arc rather literary exercises 
tlnui creative works. 

The Campu form of composition appears to have lx*en 
popular anil largely cultivated in Southern India, but 

" I'M. Il;u'i|iriisai1 , Krishna ji iSunapat Press, Hum- 

ility I'lOil. 

n Son of •! naiisiilliiiiija of Pfntlmpnrn. lie was an astronomer 
of some repute. wlm wrote his * s firi/ti-pra/casti in loMft A. I). and his 
commciiliirv on tin 1 Ltluntif in 1542 A.]). Hi* also wrote the Ruhw- 
krxnti-riluina-t-aryfi, a small poem of M(> or M8 stanzas which praises 
ill alternate half verses Hfima ami Krsna, (ho text ‘riven l»y the 
second half when read backward heiiijr tin 1 *aine as that of tin 1 fii>t 
half read forward led. Kavvanifda. (Tiicidnka ix, N S P . Ilomhay, 
18ft!) — Ml) verses; cd. Ilaehcrlin, reprinted in .livammda's Karj/ti- 
sf/nt/pfihtt, iii, pp. Ki-I-Oi — MS v fiscs). 

10 Kd. I)ur#.iprusudu and K.P. Purab, XKP, 2nd cd. Ilniubay, 
188ft, Ifttlft. The author also wrote the drama Kinnw-rmllui in 
sevon acts (cd. *VNP, Mom bay, 1888). The aiifhor lived in the 
court of Akhar and wrote this work for Todar Mali’s soil. 

17 Kd. (\ Saiikararama Sastri, lifilainanorama Press, Madras 
1)124. Also ed. .1. 11. Modaka and K. X. Sane in A\/i7/ffi7i««f- 
SiiHfjmhfi, Poona 1882. 

,K Tile S rulin'* ml haktint (ed. Kavvamfila. tliieehaka iv, p. 
52f) of the Kerala poet 'Narfiyniia, who lived towards the end of the 
llitli century, is sometimes taken as a 0/////#a, hut it is ruallv a 
short poem (2l> verses), with occasional prose, presenting the rather 
thin Purfuiie story of the love of Svaha and tlu? Moon god. 
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nothing will lie gained by pursuing its history further 
except mentioning some curious developments in the hands 
of some later practitioners of the type. We find that not 
oidy myths and legends were drawn upon as themes, but 
that the form came to lie widely and' conveniently applied 
to purposes other than purely literary. Occasional 
description, philosophical or technical exposition and 
religious propaganda became some of the 11011-literary 
objectives of the Camjm. Thus. Samarapuhgava Dlksita, 
son of Vcukatesa and Anantamnia of Vddlifila-yotra , 
wrote towards the third quarter of the 10 th century his 
Yatrii- (or Tirt/inytltrii-) pral>ini(Ui»-,' u describing in nine 
Atriums > with plenty of interspersed verses, a pilgrimage 
which he undertook with his elder brother to the holy 
shrines of Southern India, and incidentally enlarging 
upon the stock |>oetic subjects of the six seasons, sunrise, 
sunset, erotic sports and the like. The work is a praise- 
worthy attempt to divert the f'ww/w from its narrow 
groove, but the traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents 
the assertion of a natural vein. The YurmlfmMkd- 
•parhytyu-" of the woman -|x>et Tirumalnmha. gives a 
highly romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of 
an historical incident in the career of the Vijayanagara 
king A'cyutaraya . It describes the romance of the love 
and wedding of Varadambikn with the author's own 
husbsuid and royal lover Acyutaraya. The Citru-cum/m 
of Kanesvara Vidvalaiikara 21 eulogises the author’s 

,!> Mil. Kcdariiatli ;iinl V. L . I'an.-diikar, NSP, llonihay MMW. 
It. is 1 lie same work as Hint noticed, Imt vaguely described, liy Mg- 
jrcliii}', hut. Offirr («/., vii, p. |;V*8, no. 

2,1 Mil. liuksliinun Sump, La linn* HKWiy). The* editor noten 
that the (-tun pi 7 contains the largest compounds to he i'ouud in 
Sanskrit, lull this is hardly complimentary! — See 1\ ]\ S. Susiri, 
Tan jure f'ntafagjuv, vii, pp. ttM-Vlti, no. I!i30. 

21 Mil. 1? a nidi am n ('liakravarti, Senates, l!)40. lor MS see- 
KmpiHujr. I ml in Offirr Cnlti1i,t/iw vii, |>j,. 1.>UW5, m,. The 

work was roiiipiiM'cl almul 1714 A.I).— Sriliarsa mentions a 
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patron, Citrasena of Vardhamana (Burdwan), Bengal, 
and gives some quasi -historical informat ion uhnut the 
Maratlia raid of Bengal of 1742 A.I). The versatile 
Veukatadhvarin,-- son of Kaghunatha and Sitamha of the 
Atreya-gotra of (5onjeevara.ni, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with that of Nllakantha Dlksita, 
conceived the idea of quickening the (\tmpv with a mild 
zest for disputation and satire. He composed a curious 
(.'amp ft, entitled I' is ra - g tt ttad a rsa , - :t in which two 
(Sand hurras, Visrdrusu and Krsdtitt , take a bird’s-eye 
view of various countries from their aerial car, the former 
generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted iu the 
Tuttra-gu/pldarsa 21 of Annayfirya, which describes the 
comparative merits of Sairism ami Vuisnnrism in the 
form of a conversation between .lava and Yijaya, a saivite 
ami a Vaisnavite respectively. Local legends and festivals, 
or praise of local deities and personages also supply the 
inspiration of many a ('am pit. The Srtnicdm-rildsa 
cam pi T 1 * of Veiikatesa, for instance, describes the glory of 
the well known deity Sri VehkalcJrara of Tirupati iu the 
highly artificial style of Ktibnndhu. The V eduntucaryu- 


(-(imposed l»y himself, in his .Xaitatlhu 
txxii. 22), presumably on nn historienl theme: hut nothin;? is 
known of this work. 

Ycnkntudhvumi was a voluminous writer, and composed, 
union" other works, the Y tufa ''n-rdtjha rli/ti (a short Ih'istwd liana 
Kuri/ti of about three hundred \erses, which relates, by the Yi/tnnn 
device, he stories of the /xatndt/tnja and the /Jhfh/tm/ht smiiiHntiroiis- 
l.v), a supplement ft lie / Hnra-ldijda) to Hhoja'.s /iumdjfantf-rtt /////// , 
and srvera I poems, plays and SI aha*. See /ml. Culture, vi. p. 227 
lor other works of this author. 

a * Kd. tt. li. Y ojfi and M. U. ttakre. NKI\ full ed. Ihnnlr.y, 
B)2a; also ed. with a mm men I ary, Karaatak I* re**. Bombay 1SSU. 

,JI See /7iwri/i/iiV Cat. % Madras (Sort. Orient. Lih \xi, p, 
H22B, no. 122%. 

55 TSd. Dur^iprasad and K. V. P:»rah. XS1\ Bombay, 1 AM, 
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pijaya s " of Knri-tfirkika-simha Vedantacarya describes the 
life of tlie South Indian lonelier, Vediintaderfika, the dis- 
putations held by him with A dmUins and his polemic 
successes. The Yidnat-moda-tnrakginP 7 of Ramacandra 
Oirafijiva Bhattaeilrva, a comparatively modem work, is 
a witty composition which brings together the followers 
of schools and sects, and, by means of their exposition, 
pools together the essence of various beliefs and doctrines. 
But the most strange application of the Campu form 
occurs in the Man <lu ra - m ■! ran d n - ca m p n SK of Krsnn, which 
is nominally a Cimpa ,but is in fact a regular treatise on 
rhetoric and prosody,. composed with elaborate definitions 
and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Campu for 
religions propaganda, the Bengal Vnhnunt school also 
did the same in respect of their creed and lielief in the 
-legend, not only presenting cmtico-rcligioiis pic- 
tures of great sensuous charm, but also making it the 
vehicle of their elaborate theology . The Mnktd-enntm *• 
of Baghunfitha-dasa, a disciple of Caitanva, relates a 
short tale, in which Krsim demonstrates that pearls could 
be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superior- 


Dexrri fit ire C til ., Minim * Hurl. Dririil. I.ib \ s i , p. S2SM1, 

no. 123(55. 


"• I'M. Venkalesvnra Pi ess, Bombay 1912. Tin* author’s 
Mutllnirti-rtim/ni has been edited b\ Nnfyavrata Sam as rami, 
Calcutta, 1N31 . For the iiuthnr, sec S.K. lie, Xfilixlerit Purlin, i, 
p. 294. He lived in the first half of the tfith century, his 1 rHa- 
mhiarnli, a work on Prosody in honour of Yn&ivnntn Si'tnhn, Nuyeli- 
l>ewan of Dacca under Knjii-ul-diuilnh of Bengal, being dated 
1731 A. I). 


“ Ed. Kednrnotli and V. L. Pnnsliikar, NSP, llom bay, Snd 
cd., 1921. Ah the work copies some definitions farm Appa.vya 
llTksita, it cannot be earlier than the 17th century. The Jla'w- 
pmhaia commentary on Maimmata’s Kt'in/a-prakaia i!s 


’"Ed. Notyu ivarnpa Uruhmaehari, 
llrindahnn, 1917, in Bongli eharneters. 


probably his. 
Dovakinandnn Press, 
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ity of Kx^na’s free love for Tladha over his wedded love 
for Satyabhamft. But the Gopala-campn 30 of Jiva 
Gosvamin, nephew of llilpa Gosvamin, and the Annnda- 
vrndavana-ca mjm s 1 of Paramiinanda-dasa-Bena Kavi- 
karnapura are much more extensive and elalx>rate works, 
which describe the childhood, youth and manhood of 
Kr$na in a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavi- 
karnapura’s work deals in twenty-two Stavakas with the 
early life of Kysna at "Vrndavana ; but .iTva’s huge Campu 
in 70 chapters (which occupy 3940 pages in the Calcutta 
printed edition!) envisages the entire career of Kr§na, 
and makes modification in the. legends in accordance with 
the Vaisnava theology of the Bengal school, of which it 
is more of the nature of a Siddhdnta-grantha. 


30 Ed. Xityasvnrup Uruhinni-hmi. in two parts (f’iirra anil 
Ut-tarn K/min/an), Dprnkinniirinij Press. liriuilarnn 190J; also eil. 
Itosuvihari Sawkhyutii-tliu, with riniini. of Virarninlru, in two 
parts, Devakinmitliin Press, C t:i, 1 J1CI8-1 HI !|. in lti>n<;uli 
ctinructera. 

31 Eil. in llii- I’niulil, vol. is anil x. Nt*w Shi if.- 1 , vols. i-iii: 
also published in purls, by Xlailliiisiulun Dus, with rum in. of 
Viitvanathu ('ukravurtiu, itujfli, I5M8, elr., in l’engnli oharuetors 
(incomplete). For u detailed nernunt of these two. Penpal 1 aiigava 
wniipd*, see 8.K. lie, ft nth I I! i. if nr if of the I tiifiinrti ftnith anti 
Mnre-ment in Bengal, ('nlctillu, pp. 472-4W8. 

f.9 



TITE LOCATION OF UDpiYANA 
By Dr. B. Biuttacharya 

The location of Vddiydna still remains unsettled. 
According to Tilietan traditions Vddiydna is tlie place 
where Tdntric Buddhism took its origin, and hence a 
correct, or at least an approximate, location is important 
for the historians of Buddhist Tdntric culture. 

Vddiydna is sometimes placed in the Swat valley, 
but it is also identified with the distant Kashgnrh. Al- 
though sometimes it is also equated with Orissa, the 
latest tendency seems to be in favour of locating Vddiydna 
in Bengal or Assam. 

Vddiydna is frequently mentioned in Tdntric. 
Buddhist literature, and by Tibetan authorities, such as 
Taranath and Sumpa. The confusion regarding the 
location of the place seems to arise from the hazy ideas of 
Taranath and Sumpa who could not understand the differ- 
ence in sound lictween Vddiydna , Odra, Odrydna or 
Odivisa, and Vrgyen. While Vddiydna , Vddiydna or 
Odiydna is the place where Tdntric Buddhism took its 
origin, Odra, Odrydna or OdirUa is the name of a country 
which is almost equivalent to modern Orissa. The third 
Vrgyen is the same as Vdydna in the Swat valley. 

According to the fancy of different scholars Vddiydna 
may lie identified cither with Orissa or Vdydna of the Swat 
valley, but how it can be taken to the distant Kashgarh 
defies my imagination. 

Vddiydna is mentioned in the Sddhanamald. rather 
frequently. The earliest manuscript of the Stidhanamtilti 
is dated in the Newnri era 285, or 1165 A'.D. In this 
work Vddiydna is connected with the Stidham of Kum- 
kulld, Trailokyararankara—n variety of Aralokitefaara, 
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Murid — the sow-faced goddess, and the furious deity 
Vajrayogini. The Sadhanamala also connects Uddiyana 
with such Tuntric authors as Sarahapada who composed a 
Sanskrit work : Odiydna-vinirgata-mahdguhyu-tattcopa- 
desa. The Sadhanamula further mentions Uddiyana 
along with the three other Pit has, — Kamdkhyd, Hirihattn 
and Purnagiri, — while describing the Sddluim of Vajra- 
yogini. Besides these, the Jhdnasiddhi of Indrabhuti — a 
Vajraydua work of great fame- -mentions it in the last 
colophon as snm-adodiydna-vinirgata, thereby connecting 
Indrabhuti the author with Uddiyana-. 

Can we with the help of the material aliove indicated 
from purely Sanskrit sources, locate Uddiyana correctly? 
Uddiyana being one of the four Pithas sacred to Vajra- 
yogini should be at least near Kdmdkhyu (Kdmarnpa) and 
Sirihatta (Sylhet) in Assam, and it is not unusual to 
think that all these four Pithas received their sanctity 
from temples dedicated to the furious Buddhist deity 
Vajrayogini. In order to locate Uddiyana in Bengal or 
Assam or to connect the place with Vajrayogini it is not 
necessary for us to rely on Tibetan sources. 

But the Tilietan sources throw no less light on the 
problem of the identity of Uddiyana. Indrabhuti is 
said to be the king of Uddiyana in Tibetan traditions. 
Ho was the father of Padmasambhava who married the 
sister of the famous Buddhist logician Santaraksila of 
Zahor. Tibetan history also records that Santaraksita 
and Ms brother-in-law Padmasambhava together founded 
the first regular monastery at Samye in Tibet in the year 
740 A.D. Thus Uddiyana is connected with another 
locality which is called by Tibetans as Zahor. 

The pressure of evidence in favour of Uddiyana lieing 
located in Bengal is so overwhelming, that this fact is 
gradually being realised by sensible writers, and an ex- 
cellent r&nmd of the problem will be found iu Indian 
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Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI (1935), pp. 142f. under an 
article entitled ‘ Uddiynna and Sahore' by Mr. Nalini 
Nath Das Gupta. It is not necessary to repeat here all 
that Mr. Das Gupta has said in his learned article, or his 
conclusions. 

The chief reason why Uddiynna should be located in 
Bengal is that the Tdntric mystics who are said to be 
connected with Vddiydna are also described by Taranath 
and Sinn pa as Bengalis. 

But in what part of Bengal Uddiydm should be 
located ? The location of Uddiynna is again dependent 
on the identification of Zahor, the native place of 
Santaraksita whose sister was given to Padmasambhava 
in marriage. Zahor is identified with Sdbhdr, a 7th-8th 
century village in the Dacca district. 

In this short paper T offer a suggestion for the loca- 
tion of Vddiydna near Sdbhdr in the Dacca district. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattnsali has shown that in mediaeval 
times, Vahyu and Samatafa were the two important centres 
of culture in Bengal. Vaiiga included the present Dacca, 
Faridpur and Backarganj districts while Rama lata com- 
prised the present Sylhet, Chittagong, Tipperah and 
Mymcnsing districts. That Vaiiga and Samatafa were 
the two great centres of culture in Bengal is shown by the 
numerous Buddhist and Brahmauical images of the early 
Tdntric type discovered in this region. Numerous old 
inscriptions, remains of old buildings, coins and terracottas 
found iu these regions also confirm the opinion of Dr. 
Bhattasali. 

In this V ahgu-Samatafa region, one of the most im- 
portant and one of the most historical places is Vikrama- 
pnra in the Dacca district. Any one acquainted with the 
ancient inscriptions of Bengal will be able to appreciate 
the importance of Vikramapura which is sometimes men- 
tioned as the seat from which imperial charters were 
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issued. There was a groat Buddhist monastery here in 
the reigu of the Chandras and the Senas. .1 tim Dipah- 
kara, famous in Tibetan history, is said to have been born 
in the royal family of Vikramapnra. Pargana Vikrama- 
pura even to this day retains its ancient tradition of 
greatness in being recognised as one of the foremost places 
of culture in East Bengal. 

In Pargana Viknunapura there is a fairly large and 
well-populated village which is now known bv the rather 
extraordinary name of Vajrayogini (pronounced as Bujru- 
jogini). Bound alxrat this village numerous V a jraydna 
images have lieen found, and amongst them we notice 
images of Jnmbluilu, Parnamhan, Vajranaltru and 
Tara. 

Apart from these purely Buddhistic and T oniric 
evidences, the name of the village itself is most interest- 
ing. Why should the village be called by the name of 
VajrayoginU We know Vajrayogini to be a. violent 
Buddhist deity of the Vajraydm pantheon. She is the 
Buddhist original of the Hindu Chinnamaslii, although 
Vajrayogini is credited with a less violent form also. 
( SddhanamuW Mo. 233). 

The term * Vajra ' in Vajrayogini is a familiar Bud- 
dhist term. Vajra is equivalent to 'Sanya . Thus the 
mime of the village appears to me to lie unmistakably 
Buddhist, and I am inclined to believe that the village 
derived its present name from the temple of Vajrayogini 
which must have lieen then in existence in early times. 

It has already been pointed out that temples dedicat- 
ed to Vajrayogim could only be expected at four Platt's 
according to the two references in the Sddhanamdld. 
These four plan's are Kdmdkhyd , SirUiatta, Piirnagiri 
and Uddiydna. Out of these Kdmdkhyd and Sirihatpi 
have retained their original names, Purnagiri which sig- 
nifies a hill is not identified yet with certainty. But it is 
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possible to spot the fourth place Uddiydna, which should 
be near Sdbluir and should be connected with Vajrayogini. 
Thus it becomes evident that the present village of Vajra- 
yogini was originally known as U4diydna , but as the 
deity Vajrayogini became more popular later, the original 
name gradually disappeared giving pi sice to the name of 
the deity. Such changes in the place-names are not rare 
in any part of Jndisi (compare — Kfiligbat, .Jagannath, 
Tarakedvara, ArnbajT, BeehrajT, etc.). That the place was 
connected with Sakti worship can be seen from the temple 
of Kali at present existing in the vilhige. 

According to the Vajrayogini Sad/iana, Vddiydna 
was sacred to Vajrayogini, and perhaps the temple of 
Vajrayogini was its chief temple. It was a centre of 
Sakti worship as Vajrayogini is to-day. Would it l>e 
deviating too far from science if the present village of 
Vajrayogini is equated with the ancient l 'ddiydna ■ The 
identification proposed here may or may not be correct, 
but I think 1 have indicated here sufficiently the impor- 
tance of the ancient village in the Vikramapur Pargana. 
We ought to study the village and its surroundings 
better in the expectation of valuable historical and cultural 
data. 



URDU MARSIYA (FROM EARLIEST TIME 
UP TO 1840 A.D.) 

By Captain S. M. Zamin Ali. 

Pleasure and pain are the two chief asfiects of human 
nature. Happiness and grief are the two fruits of life 
which every soul has got to taste frequently. Involuntary 
ejaculations or sighs are the outbursts of excessive joy or 
intense pain. These outbursts suggest that while a person 
is lost in happiness or overpowered with grief, he is un- 
consciously betraying his inner feelings and unintentionally 
inviting the hearer to share his joy or grief. The ejacula- 
tions and sighs cannot do more than to arouse the atten- 
tion and curiosity. In order to make the hearer share 
one’s grief or happiness it is necessary that the ejacula- 
tions and sighs should be imitated in words. If they are 
given suitable and effective expression of words they 
create the same emotion in the mind of the hearer. What- 
ever be the form of expression— be it prose or poetry — the 
electricity of poignant words would not fail in impressing 
tho heart more or less. But poetry, as it has been defined 
as ‘the fit expression of fit emotions’, would lie more suit- 
able for the purjmse. In poetry deep interests of life are 
spoken of intimately and sincerely. The forms of conven- 
tions and restraints of art lend dignity to expressions and 
enhance the sharpness of words. No such thing is possible 
in prose. Moreover poetry is a touchstone for insincerity. 
If a poet does not feel what he desires to express, he cannot 
make a successful poem. The faithful expression in 
poetry of a sincere feeling would, like wireless telegraphy, 
impress the heart of the hearer. There is a well-known 
saying in Persian * oj*> Jo Oj*fc Jo ’ in Urdu 

^ JUii £ Jo ‘«wtf Jo ,2 ^ 

^ *71 
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(whatever comes from heart goes direct into the heart) e.g. 

£ U'ytf Ja U 0^0 till J# (5 S43( joi lit 

£ (*Jle Ijt* jj# U >; «4?l «*3| / 0) 3I ; 

Again, “Poetry is imaginative passion.” The quiikest 
and subtlest test of the possession of its essence is in 
expression. The variety of things to be expressed show 
the amount of its resources and the continuity of the song 
completes the evidence of its strength and greatness. It 
includes whatsoever of painting can lie made visible to the 
mind’s eyes and whatsoever of music can Ik* conveyed by 
sound and proportion without singing or instrumenta- 
tions. The highest class of poetry, as has universally been 
admitted, is the epic which contains thought, feeling, emo- 
tion, expression, imagination, action, character and con- 
tinuity, all in the largest amount and highest degree. It 
includes the drama with narrations besides, or the speak- 
ing and action of the characters with the speaking of the 
poet himself. 

It was by virtue of these qualities that poetry was 
adopted for writing mnrsiya or elegy. Although Marsiya 
literally means “To mourn the deceased”, it gives an 
account of the heroic deeds of the departed soul as well. 
A poet does not, rather cannot, mourn alone. He makes 
the whole world around him share his grief. He does not 
only describe in plain words the qualities of the deceased, 
or the circumstances to which he was driven, or the noble 
death, or the notable death with which he met, but gives 
such touches to his narrations and decorates it with such 
gloomy accessories that every word of it plays daggers to 
the heart of the hearer. 

This sort of poetry is found in one form or the other 
almost in all literatures of the world. For instance, 
Lyndas by Milton, In Memoriam by Tennyson and Elegy 
by dray and many others in English; Qasaid of Marsiyas 
in Arabic, Regular Marsiyas and ,- J.Ui e tc. ip 
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Fenian. As to Sanskrit in Kalidasa's “ Kvmara Sum- 
bhava” Bati (Venus) laments the death of Kama (Cupid). 

Before we go further let me say that although tha 
term inarsiya can literally be applied to any poetic 
expression of grief and lamentation on the loss of anything 
or person, yet it has got a special significance too. Hughes' 
Dictionary of Islam gives the meaning of Marsiya on 
page 827 in the following words: — 

“The term marsiya is especially applied to those sung 
during the Moharram in commemoration of the great 
tragedy of nusnin and his followers at Karabala." This 
is the correct sense in which we use the word. The single 
word marsiya, unless the name on whom it is written is 
mentioned, always denotes what the learned compiler of 
the Dictionary of Islam has written and it would lie in 
this sense that T shall use the word hereafter. 

It may also lie added that T shall lie inserting at places 
in this essay instances of composition from model authors 
simply to show the different stages of the development of 
Marsiya. As such random quotations do not fully re- 
present the poet or. his work a bit more than what a 
nutshell can show of the whole universe, it is hoped that 
the reader will kindly read the entire work of an author 
to realize and endorse the force of the critical remarks 
made in this article. 

As Urdu, with which we arc concerned at present, 
owes to Arabic and Persian Literatures very much for its 
poetry, let us take a cursory view of the marsivas in these 
languages. 

In tracing the origin of marsiya the Aralis have gone 
so far bock as the time of Adam. According to them 
Adam showed the lines of marsiya by mourning the Joss of 
Paradise and lamenting the death of his son. The 
language and form in which he lamented are not known 
to us but plain it is that the first expression which the first 
f. 10 
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man made in this bleak and dreary world was that of grief 
and thus marsiyas being only the regular expressions of 
pathetic emotions and sentiments took their birth at the 
very moment when Adam set his foot on this earth. 

The Arabs used to compose marsiyas in the same form 
and with the same }>oetic restrictions as they did the 
Qasidas. Like Qasidas, Marsiyas too had on some 
occasions been the cause of exciting one tribe against the 
other and arousing martial spirit in the army. Simplicity, 
fluency, and pathos were the notable features of marsiyas 
in those days. Here is a specimen taken from the Marsiyas 
composed by 

eily laAj Lilu. tac lubjLi 4 yi |*islit 

y y # |Jolj tXaaJlcikxioJ ii| 

“O Fatima! If you were to live and see how your 
son Husain in his thirst was butchered on the hank of 
Euphrates, you would surely have torn your face and 
wept with tears of blood.” 

In Persian the form of Marsiyas remained for some 
time the same as in Arabic. Later on the Persians, 
perhaps not liking to confine themselves in one form only, 
invented several forms and adopted different metres. 
They invented the forms of 

and t\ij — «wl*s!j — — jy** 

In all these forms with the exception of cAaSI^ the 
Persians used to compose the lamentations only. In isAnilj 
they used to narrate the events as well as the tragic portion 
and the lamentations. The term Marsiya, by virtue of 
its literal meaning, could be applied to any of the said 
forms. Intensity of pathos, height of imagination, force 
of style and poignancy of description are the remarkable 
characteristics of the Persian Marsiyas. Here is a speci- 
men taken from the Marsiya composed by 
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y ) uy^ ^ 

^ ** a**; )l lt** 

(Xj^ JL a yx y juL Jlavj 

iVju*^ v^ 4 ) ^bc ) ub-»*l u jjLijio 

tVjLv) ^Ai yj* ftj U^a. ^Lfc ^ Ob 

<Xuwj ^AaaAJD dUiyJ KJbcXtf jl ^ 

^Ue Jtjf l air p&y JbA> jj| c3jS^ 
u^t> b 

vwli Ka^f JiLo y ouuJb 
J^Le y* qukm>a 3 Jp g*P , va«» Jo ^> y 

Urdu at first adopted the lines of Persians for its 
Marsiyas. Like other forms of Urdu Poetry, Marsiya, 
too, took its birth in the Deccan. After the overthrow of 
jBahmaui Kingdom (of which the last king was Mahmud 
dlalimaui Shah) Sultan Quli Qutub Shah captured the 
throne in 1518. As he himself was a poet, the art of 
poetry was very much patronized by him. It was in his 
time that Marsiya was composed by Shuja Uddin Nuri for 
the first time in Urdu. Muhammad Quli Qutub Shah 
while composing love-songs has given expression to his 
religious feelings and beliefs in the following lines:-- 

eJ) i5;|) 

«J) *J) L W* ( 5 ^ uy cJ 3 

ty® ^ gy ij* 

aJj i 5;M J ly £>r" ;***■ 

«£ U/ / is* 3 ;>» ^ y 3 •*- 

V2m*(Xj qsamO \J4* j 3 I j 3 /*-* 

vjfr* cJ** 0, 

VSAMftXj Ujt ^ 7 * 
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His successor look the title of Qutub Shah and 
almost all of them were poets. Abdullah Qutub Shah 
says: — 

)U (JO*i £ | yy 

If l)jl^ yji> Ij L(3| jjo AJ ^ jLuA 
The marsiyus were composed by almost all the poets of 
the age. 

The marsiyus had become so popular that they were 
composed in Tamil and Telegu as well. The full text of 
Marsiyas is extinct but couplets from here aud there are to 
be found in those recited in majlises. Shujn Uddin Nuri, 
Hashim Burhanpuri and Kaziin Ali were the best marsiya 
writer's during the Kith century and their compositions 
are still found in the Edinburgh University Library. 

The Marsiyas were written in those days either in the 
form of JuJLde fjai or scattered couplets. They took the 
form of later on. The marsiyas of this time were full 
of pathos and simplicity and have been written merely for 
being recited in majlises. Some instances of the marsiyas 
composed in the Deccan during the Adil Shahi and Qutub 
Shahi reign (which came to an end in 1686 and 1687 
resj>ectively) are given Ijelow: — 

tfjy wid^l*** 

l£! *i y> tj* o j»| |Jai f 

UU jkt bo wwi 

l;0 UC (a X(a . S3 l jiff OjW Hi 

c. f®) 

US|^ JS' fjbi 1*^ { jfjt 

^4^1 l^jj If "ib |»®J 

i. u>*y $ u-1 O** 

1(3 ut Julik Jla. vdfte 

S *ly V" & cLj? y 

by* l(XJ yKJ'o *f 
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Ual <L \jfS 

^ ^ « o-l 

3Lo $ ^A If |jx] £; (jLtLcj 
u-l >3 tX*^, ^ ^ *r 

o-fc 

* V ui-yu' u,/ ^ uuo 
* V ^ o*" uy» ;l) U>» 

^ / yy ^ ‘mj*. £ JU.T 

if tt^i u* <£ *y u, ; 

U4 - *# 7* /•* / u** «ajOj r jT 

If vjUa-L, ^ax .s' ^ u^f- 

£ 'atJfijS u»T ji IjJ <> .» 

If £■ |jjuu» U 

vJ* 1 ® ^y® <£-«*) ,j** £ vsLU^u. *$$" i> 

if %/ uU»i ^ ij ;i) v y) 

)y*» c® m& > 

If uU^ ^SjT Jj lys £ Jf 

IfayV*** i^Aij ^ «ul ; * L/V 

" **r *■* l;4d c» 

«£ ujT |JIa ^Jbm 

If ulAJ) jf «*^x jj Ljf' 


Uy« Jt> J«D| l*| ,^Bu* «L* 

«3l» U*S' ( JfL*J'i u^m> jjjp vlL |jLc Ls^j 

I* 4 >* |** *■*#> \t)? ul»U |»*»;< lS *Udl* f 
£» y-4^«j (Am «L/ji f^JJbuc 
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LJ^, # u/ *■* H** 

^3U» WLs# £ m UrujAT/K ,! 

viiJL^ k Ujl IjLuu <tU Jij* uua 

JSU ^SUtt /jo! dlls l^U 13 

yjjb liy4? £■ Vj**t U)** f* 

JSU» J3j& bljif yuk v->l ^ 

Wj! £ Ay) O-" **V vs - *)* <J.r? 
JSU JSli* ISaT / IaS’ luy jJ l£ Ju ^J# 


«JLw Jflla.* A(-*Ap *i“ «ilij — »l& kJaS *Uta^e 

&& vS; 1 ; *' tV u**® 4/ *^® u ))* vs^* 

V 5#> ,s,l jfc- 3* >-£?• ^ 3* ;r“ ^c**“ a> 

<£)i ^ )i 0*1* d 7" ci^ 'T**- v^4*^ 

(5®# is/« 3<J jt La^ ^V 3 /* 

)yy» t i )l**i** ^.1 /’ vs^ >*♦ rfr^ 

tyf? is;W ;j*i- d 

Jl» US'l^A* »X*J y)*3 JL» (JjJ 

V5$* 15^4^* U";* 5 )i<> l»i >aw» 3/ 

U)^ ^.^ 3 *“ T" Of^* O ** 7 *^! (5 

^ tf; u 4U- =» ur^ ^ v!/« i* 4 *; 

«/ / «i U**J» *4**> 

^ v5;^ J Ji? *- *; u ;** 03* (*** 

<jUy ^ ,jUV*)J c_! ^ ^ (J*«**> 

&v <£+*></ ^ ^(s 41 * r 1 

i5<>Li Kfryi * oJj u«l ^^43 «j ijOIJaj |wlJi3 3I ^a*j 
^ 4? is;^ 34^ u^!* / |*** , ' J 45^3* 

)*» v* )* V 4 3 s ^ cH d /? /! U“37* 

,54# v 5 ;!a 3 yjAki l;U^y» yj£*U* )SjO *44^ 
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If 

iS& V5)^ )f ^ !■*£*« If 

x& 7*i Ur* ^ W/tt If l*&t> iX-)* 

vs** iSjM ^* 1 f& Lft^ ylf ^*3 ^Xj»> 
pi 13^ ^® vl^ p^* d 3 **^ 

L <*? is^yM c® ^ ry® r^i y® *** 

pot J \jy m 'fi**- ^ lX3 \j^i OK-flf* 4 > If^ju*^. 

v5** \S) ^7^* Uy*J *^ y jjUoL* kJJIlVac w i a3 ^5* 

(o** At 5 <k\r ro^) d a p* u 

If pLuSl tjL^ ^c> <X» p-Uc ♦ (jjuj AjI^dLi S3y\ ^ l$3 
If r^l lt! Ij# /f * yf 7 * £ W p*>) 

if puj^ *5 i-jj j**« # u/ 

If fM ^ c$ pi L^s ^jx* 

<-*S t nvr **- ^ ^MDI jj* l?*J via J*Us JLc 

£pu® ^Sli® ^ Jo uy < w pi ^ &Jw 
JSli® ^jUd Ml^jf j*-X**hj 

^ 7 ^» ur" W £ J* )yr & 

2* £» % i J^Xi / 

vsV l^; u**) v / 

JSU ^U® ^jiXil* ^ J<X3«> y^3 

^xXjj ^jUiXA u“3 

^3U® ^U® j^Ijw ^1 ^ *i jJ ^ 

*-ji / * )>* &*>* / 

J&a \jfo \j+* ^#a> & *' 

£*» Jl> <lLt { gl* JO*^ yS" 0 *J 

^SU# ^jb u^U ^ >U |*sL« ^ iU 
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Ojfa l 0 U.> r *A 

y* y? «>)«> tfJ 

7 ^ 0^ *® l * 7 * j 4 i £ W 6 

If ly® £ y** y 

7*^ uM * 3 ) p** 

/•**&/ */ vjtlftA^ 

/ 7^** u** ;>* 7^ ^-7° 

If u y o ^ caxUs ^7*2 jjT I 0 ) 4 ) jo 

yf % J* JL 0**A*l tJjS" UL 

JJU* ^JJUO |JJ3 IaT JujJ yo d. 

^ ^-*0 7*** 7^1 £ lH r ,4>u# v3U *' t 

^a*j 1*4X3 0*15 ^ 7 ** «yb J» *£ 7 ^ 
y! v5* w ;y° ojXs* 77® «yb! 

/ 4 t-A ^ (^ ^ i b J’ 

^ y\ ^*3 {Jyi u»t<> £j£&* 

y u ul a j jo &4^| i 

J7^ 7^1 y l^. 4 * 3 jl * y* Vjb;lft *J 

(^ 1 19 V Jjtla- * 1 1*9 **-, olij) *x~ 

gk*. A UljyUlf j^AkuajO <XjJ*> 

VTft® 4^ A O 7 JL 3 If 4^)7* 

If LJ5I ^ 5*3 vjl. b Xv 

^74*0 ^a. ^ VSJ7A3 If n ^itu 

If ^7 ^^7 *L& If jam> sayfl^ 
tj*# ^ Jl. oyU If if* £ rf* va y fl^ 

^Dkifc i 7*Xa. ^!y ^3 i va>j *i a. 

u** ^ A ^y^ ekt £*P 

If 5*3 jjllai* If ^)lyb ^ t 

<ia. oyU If jj-l Jy£* 
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e 

ig}} (5^® )“* u^** 3 4* H ( n ) 

(^) is*j is^® ^ is^ yJbsr ' 4 

tf 5 j is*® ^ ^ v/ u'r- ^j' 
srS is*® j-’t** ^ u 1 / r“ r** 


vjj^ Vm)IaAJ Xa X w Ji> (jy 

a** 3 ^ t^i o+if 

irS r* <$* 'J/4- r* 

LIaam^ vjbfc dL yj** ^-7? W 

U **o» ^ Uj** i***" 7 

Uama^ yjLcjl I) >AJC Ji> If tV^ 

U*m> If £713 U“l ^gfj 


l^W )***» ^1 *£? (c 

yW g-’ 7*®; £ uf* 3 

^ £* O**) ^5; J-tr*’ 

^ 7*>^ ^ / - 

tj** t»*“ i*® 1*^^ s® y* <j*& 

*jAJ Ij4* l)*»' yj^ yj^fr* 

»7*^ ** ^ O^ir 3 b / I** 8 

«** E « 7»*; 10 ^ 
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am ‘wH Uj- 

(gjx) !****> *$ 45-^—f 

Lut cJuto 

M ** ^ 

!*£«« Lo| £ vs** 1 s-mm 

uUUfc b vJ-V 0 < 5 ^ ;*) b*> 

■uf t^ tf *4^^ ^X». 

jwUi Us| IU ^b £ xajJuc 

ItXx* ^|\A^ ,jj| 

^ ; ,l J/Jdj teyf y&> 

15^* ;t>J «*> j 

|WL4M Lo| Kj j^aaaJ! y^ yf *■£ 

I tb |y0 

IiVm. jjj* UflX [^)ym |t£ 

IJ^ <*J d- odOJi JU ^<3 LX UX 

|%A«W bj| KJ /^Uj 

I*>jJi lt)^!l >» I !(3^J| 

lt>jJ| g| ilL > ^ lX> ^ Jjl lt>^Jl 

Uj - " Oj 1> j«l ftlA 5 £A-0j* Jr. 

lOjJl (jUjjT ,J-c!i3 y^J ^jaJyQJ VSAJ 

(** U-^* wM« fiP ** vs** 

u** 3 p* u* 3 <£ ur* uj**^ £ , t*45 •'*«* 

v^° v^vs^" ^7-0 

\J*& f* v/*° V^L** **£>* W '**" dP^KS*** 
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Main lfao Siva, a famous marsiya-writer, was a con- 
temporary of Mirzu. In 1081 A.D. (i.e., l()9a 11.) ho 
translated into Urdu poetry. It contains all 

the tragic events that happened at Karbala. 

vi- jiy* 

^ Js^T* ft* «J 

0 5 }-b* [Jl f2 £ 

L dob ^aJ# (jJoj ^)j<> ^ JjaU «j 
*-£ (J&4 <-<Uo 

IjJ# JJ" (jj« th^l ob jgft b * a * |>y? £*«A Sj 

* 

^IVIA ^Syu— Jja o *3^^- 

ly® |*C X* JjU* i>y*j «£ »L& ^jCa 

ly® f»&\& \$^y^ '-jy* ^ y -***'-** 

6 XS ,jy yLe £ *l£ pfjjo 

ly® 

(4^1 

y ®ljXto t 4s V 4 y 
y Sl^Lfl u*; 1 ;® pi**** 7® 

v*** 

c V 1 ^* *1 ybo b (j^> £ ajeb 

(j)&) J ] i 

Translated in Urdu |Kx*try in 1119 A.TT. 

( 1707 A. D.) which was published from Bombay in 
1291 A. H. 
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J'jT* U JI&!— UjJwl 

\j±* )&**> ^ *5 *2 oV" 

lj*« ;Ojuo ^1 «g U*^ 

lj.y» \J* fiS ^ £ «-* (^ Uj*" uJ^ 

\y*!* j*° sg J** )y*» &*y* v3j-? 

\S$ J** *-* (*3l* *X««j fiH W 

Ija* vJ* L -^r > ^ (** 

0*' 3 £u** O** V 1 J 3 ^ 

y^AAJ £ jjmT (Jp^£> o ol UJl^ J8 [jy*» 

^ Jf ^Uj jT ^1 ^ ^ «£ 

,jjuj itr^ \J*° v* u^* 3 ^ y* JyW *5 

45 31 ^ 5 ? *+& X& ^ 3 5 ? l* 5 ^’r* 

U^iu*^ U> 1 £* 0 *° V f 5 3 5 ;’ 7**i° £ 

^(0 Jo ^JjJD jUu L$vj 5 j L)Ij£m»4 v«A^ 

J^^AaJ^Xaaa^^J jImaA^^jAX^* ^A^O w'^T ^g f vjl^AJ 

^Obto*>l ^j—^-oj o*~- 

Jo i^aa yyuj ^g jjyu# |*£ 

Jo I^a* ;lj «£ U}*" 43 

£ u!<XtyA £ iJAX |*c yjAlf 
j<> ijA4 y^ 

*5^ vs> «£ «5^ vs^ ^ 

Jo IjA* ^ &!*•* JJ wAJ 

«£ Ljjj ^ lUmO j*o 

J*> IjA* }S*& % ft £ J» 

&*) *J £ A*\ uy* p* *V 
J* 3 It* 4 ; j-1 j* ** 
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£fV|*D 

uIm> i ur jjiic ^ yjuufl ur 

^ uU> ^Jle 

r' ^ y*uy~i*irl 
^ p* ^4*" ^ y& £ {g^ u^f 

>* */ ;# JV ify U>^ 

Jj pAie x^ t) viJULs KJ ^**^1 V^jU 

^Xjo ur *ji*S£ £ *jb yf jus Lux 

sjlj-iy" yjJ / (wife: <sL u^*> 

pivro 

jjjlXJ ^14^. £>S uf^4^ V® 
La* vdiAi J2 J £*S jj^L 

Uf US" oUi ^c <£ yj^ ^ 5 y» 

•j* fiS u^ ,$•*■) y ^ t \j** j*y 

ur ur s^juis ^0 ^ ij^ y«h 1^0 

-£ j|^&> U}A2» <£ fjjO JL* 

u$* ur juu j* £ j£ ^u«o ^jjuix. 

JUk 4® JJ" (J"Ur> Ju®t \3 ftAA&w (jgjAA 

ur ur vdAi j? ja j^sji ^ ^jr us" 

U*-C-^ ,5®^ £*« ‘u'-v^ iS^' J 3 ( 5 ^' 

ur Las' <iUs jg ^ u*V" !;*• 

ja |^$ &$$'£ *j UaS' (Jjyi ibjS' *$ jiU 

<£**7* «y uH ^1 I^L* ^ 0 ^ 

JB IXa. oLol<J ^jSaJ &H) y» 

5 l»;' ^ f* is-« 7*5- ^ 7“ 

ow>y fl * US' (j«l jS' u-t Ul$*x*~ 
oOU ^ ;jl U*J 3 d-*i WU 
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JS qf IjIj £-jf? fi-l 

c® 5L* jua. 5t> ^ ftj 

fi® wA-di Iff JU» jp ^ jjUl 

^ ^*4* uj*!^ 

c® wM* UT 

*® Iff ff oyf vsJi«-£ cXjLA JM *&p^° £ bb 
£fVM J*U*- *111*9 J4)G 

»Li ^ j%A jj ,jo* r ^e )y» 

i 1*1^ *V *;b* >5^^^ 

«5 b$^ 

ol^ bb**2 <ib* yja® dULo jJ viUi 

jr^l ^.^jLa^^Xj kj ^A%u ^U- 

^ ^ JW^fi^A«Ck 

Id**" 

US! ^Jb Idua* j® *b 

b5i) u^ p lj^*" ^ i>j^ ^ ^_)b 

l£j ur r Cbl V *5^,/ .bbtf pS-U^T 

USkfi ^,1 ^ i/ Utiy** 

\i JjJ b~ | X * J|3 j.MI \^SjyJ bA^MO 5fj<> 
bolM <sL b$j jt> gL ^_)b* 

<te eg ^ uta;« i (** ‘£ ^ ^ 

USL f x &* jj j^jJ oJjlc ^a«*< Jue j£&! ^j^jJLo 

Jju yj i^«m V ftj» La«m ^)Ju«m 

Uilf p ^j ^ niL&l jjLfc&x^^jyUi 

J** ^ ^ 

\<£ ^v* ^ *^-4 
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lW* «JU-. Wj 

l a— la *J¥ , ^ 

i *r 

^ ^ \J& V“* 

U**^* otj ^ Lw ^‘ ■•■ _^,-r 
<£ £*4 e&Ssi Jla. 

is 3, );«-' u >*► 

^ 4 u ^4a.» ^ix ^Ub ^ Jo 

jlai 

<7ty 3 liXb. l)y**) >-A*a. jjiy_) 

U** 3 * ; ^ *»WJ ;jl 
t s 3 ^ o** u; 

'-*H' i ^r' 0 bH* 3 3**; uv j)W 

t> iu *J 

un r ur yi un r «i ;?r> / j )jr »u ^ 
j 3 un^ 43 #*l / J^=* ,* »u 

n^v* oi^Lajj »u ^ v_t> ,o jyj 
V?M- «y|yLo ^ «Jil ^iju 

<30 

M 

7** 7*»- i£ ^1 ^ %syfta. 

W 7^* ^ cA*^) ;}*■ «» 

fi" 

V" Ui« ^ <5^ (** 4* fiJ 

V j 5 * ;>r' ^ 3 ** t« 
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aiy 9 JT Uytf \J) 

£j* A? ^ (jT y S | vs*3, (j«l y &r* 


r*“* 

js by® |ye L> r j * J«3 b! 
J? b^J® b5 (5^^ (*&*? b*» 4 U®^ 


tdu£ 

or* i* 7 SXj ' o 1 ;^ ^ «•* £ ^ 

\jy* jbb *>^> it^f* J jjLe^JL^Lo »! ^UD^b. 

j** 

,vuils ^SU> j® i^uib ^Up .0 

^**,b ^Ls® ja ^ ^-;^° 

/• 

If |^M«b bUj JS btj If |v5l< J2 lx| 

^ I^Mib bLo ^ U.^ If |JU ^jlh JLw xJu 

As it has all along been a popular belief of Muslims 
ever since the great tragedy at Karbala took place that 
lamenting the martyrdom of TTusain and his followers is 
conducive to purification of soul, the marsiyas purposely 
contained lamentations and briefly narrated the bare facts 
of the tragedy in simple and pathetic words to move, the 
heart of the hearer. We can see from the* instances just 
quoted that some of them cannot bo called a piece of 
literature but expression of grief tinged with religions 
feelings. They are devoid of linguistic or rhetoric liesur 
tics. They are plain, natural, and moving like the plead- 
ing of a child. It was perhaps on this basis that people 
used to say in those days juSye^xlA (an unsuccessful 
poet Incomes a inarsiya-writcr). No doubt the marsiya 
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devoid of all poetic and rhetoric beauties oonld easily be 
composed even by a novice. IT/.lat oJye was the first 
poet to draw the attention of the composers of marsiyn to 
this point which was endorsed by other poets also. 

wJjc 

^ 4 # uy* 

d y* o^l of 5 oJj.e ytjc^ *Xiaj. 

Shah Qnli Khan Shahi was probably the first man 
who introduced marsiya in Northern India. He held a 
high position in the court of Alnil Hasan Tana Shah, 
the last king of (jolkunda. After the overthrow of the 
said kingdom, he was brought and received with great 
honour by the people of Delhi in 1087 probably. He was 
very much respected and was regarded as one of the dis- 
tinguished poets of his age. His compositions induced 
the Delhi poets and Burhanuddin Asmi appeared on the 
dais of marsiya-writers. He was one of the first poets 
from amongst the Dehalvis who composed marsiya — his 
son Mir Amani was the second to follow him. Mir Arnani 
wrote very pathetic marsivas. It is said that while he was 
once reciting his marsiyn in a n ajlis. he was so much im- 
pressed with the pathos of his own composition that his 
voice choked all of a sudden. The audience waited for a 
minute or two under the impression that he was perhaps 
making a selection of suitable* stan/as to recite, but getting 
impatient they went up to him and discovered to their 
utmost surprise* and dismay, that excessive shock had stop- 
ped the action of his heart and be was no more. Mnulana 
Fazli wrote yJL&tUd in the time of Mohammad Shah in 
1728 in Prose. Wall of Deccan sang the martyrdom of 
Husain and his followers in the form of Masnnvi. It 
should be noted that the marsiyas up till now were written 
either in or JuJU* pfei like maspavi. But Haider 
V. 12 C 
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Shah Haider adopted the form of ^Ju^for maraiyas. He 
was contemporary of Wall and flourished in the time of 
Aurangzeb and Mohammad Shah. Some critics have given 
this credit to Sikandar and others to Sauda. Mir Moham- 
mad Taqi alias Mir (fhasita and many other marsiya- 
writers followed him. Mian Miskeen gained world-wide 
fame in this branch of poetry. Mir Taqi Mir and Sanda 
(hen appeared on the exalted place of marsiya-writers. 
Sauda composed very pathetic marsiyas, and won great 
distinction in this form of poetry which had gained 
jiopularity by that time. The Marsivas of Sauda in p.arti- 
cular and his contemporary poets in general show a dis- 
tinct improvement on those written prior to their appear- 
ing on the stage. Sanda’s marsivas are elegantly worded 
and profoundly pathetic. He composed them almost in 
all the forms including and selected suitable metres 

for them. Some instances of marsivas compost'd in 
Northern Tndin are given lielow : — 

u lA ^13 vU 

c® i sf) \3f? iUi |*aaj ^Isd 

£ uf f ir 3 ^ *4 ^ * ^ y W 

£ *4 ^ & ^^5 fF* ^ \Sy& 

£ {S)^*** lP i ^ f p 3 o^ucuo of 

If v5^l j ^ 

If (5^1® £ <y***£yS if U** 

If u54>I*> JjU b UJ t 

£ i&J*&** bf* y m 

') y ijj- 

If If *4? 0 uyif 

yf If J0 y* £ (5)lx K$ 
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y£m yi ^ lyt Jo (jljjjc 

i$)lj t)y» eolfab >T 

J 3 i Ijt ^UtU Jjjj' jfeof y^A-O. 

kM* 1 *** - «s / ) y? u*># 

tiimaJdf <j_)Lo {Jsiua. 

tf; 1 ) yf a.; 1 ® (*s «» 


7$ (jla. j y«i| pLtl *_JU vyj. ^Syo 

<s ga a** iW 1 «i 

«3*i* v? ^ ^ n J ^ 

^ Wyi d.yf (3AA yS' y»| U )y* j » *lim3 dUi 

^ |*Jl* y> »L&a^A vyS' |<X> £. y^j JjjD 

<S y^ yir £ t** -4 ^ f[)1 m 7*" 

.jg uuLgf ^ f^-=» J»l ^ erf) ^ Jas vhJlAx 
uH* 1 ** k uyy a-j* 3 =5 *y* 1 ** u*rf ))*■ J«> 

^ itllSji> yw |*Ae ^ ii)Ut« eX& «ul) jjjj 

Irf UjSy A.;* 3 «* Jla. Jo fi* uji. ^ 

•A 

^ JIa®^ £ *& \jf* uL^a» lyt liji (a) 
JiLo (J«l •£ Iji ^ ^A» 

l«U3 uU&a® £ vjL^fc ^Usjuc 

If Jl*a d^L* y)A» ^ wla . jt«Xji> 

r 1 ^ * J 3 ** oy*vte)e-f y* 

^ J*>" 5 ^3 *i £ 


^TLiLmjU uyif y$ ^Lmaam ^4)U >» ( (6) 

5Lj^ I^LmJ L* ujaT y2 
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tfoSyS tU tXJ)/ jjiiaxw (Oa. )y i £_$ 

^1* Ijlwf Ia JJ*f 

^ CjUjl tj*3 t 2 cA 1 ? ^ i jUwy> j3 

«* e^ 3 15^5 /rf*^ 3 

u * )^i |**» y^yi ji gl ih xxa jyi j»y (c) 

^ ;L> fZk* fJyj ji &**]* VJ*®"* 

Ji WjJa L /*#> ji L “; 1 ^ •A} u-y 
ulj'rS p*- >Jj* ^ tW U-y 

yi *if sU U-y / •** ^3 is* y* 
u»>a r^*“ rV 7 ? ^ vi 5 ^ try 

Ujm — UyJI jij>j Ijj* 

3L|jlj ijL^=» j«> «X**» 5Ly ; ul*) l^t «J 

3Ly^jL&i Va ^wet_X» L >^j ^ /V*» 
iLy 5 ttjix* 3 uy *’■* 

3Ly jU )U« 3 ^L» |»») |Jt»l<i|)l4 

^5*5 ^ 

*>y 5 u^; ^ vs^ toy. «*y i / y* ,o*> 

y>*«» v^“ U; (*** (»*►) (J** «*** (®) 

«>*•*» ^ £ a*; li**; <£-/ 

*«» ■*» ■ ^IcXfc aJ *f w*3 1^1" H f" £ l<8f 

U4*>» — v y* i^j* 3 

pM J*3 <Xaj »r ojI^ <® (jj#. 

pi*$ £' «5- y lt* 3 *£ W«> 

, ji^Li (X)U j && 3 (JuT ym U 

i^W^cJy 3 ^ «4^^" jr» 
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t* £{& ! •»* » v 5 « 4 x !v>y** y» JOfA^I 

C 4 17^ ^ is^ rH ^yir> 

t£A**» <d^)^ J 3 y® d*i y*- 

o** £)) <J^i^ J*i '- m “ (a) 

Oi*«£ V *3 J 3 J^r>> ))* o** '^ i “ 

VJA® ^37 «J"* Jlj jJ* 7® £jA 

l rj® a** u***^ 83 jjl u“l >» ij*» ujWy 

try* 1 3 V^ 3 ij*® 3 ! «i jS” (jt «i «Jli oiiUe 

IT) 4 ^? LT^ |*V ^ {Jy£> j* 

U** ^3; 3 »>3» V“ ^y* 

‘s-sf’ lK>j^ £ ir® 

VSfcMC £ B«>jb ^AJD ^Syf dXx gl jj" ^Luw 

£_)l* £ J"y4**l iy**)h Q) jjl 

' a*® ^3; l/ 38 * 3 ** /" ^ 2:7^ ^ £-* 


j^* l y <£ ^*$*1 y* y*** 3;W («) 

Jbufal^ «£ jtX*a> ^ ljI j=* £ obaj| 

£;*♦** ^ fs^ ^ “"y* *y 

^a«.| j try? (5^ u ^ 

tjU. 1*3 I*® ^j; / ( /;l 3 *, 

^JQ y*Xw| L* 

t^JLs ^ &*Ioli ys^jyo {j**> 

y£j*»yf ]+* u* 5 
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( jmcVamX ) 

pi lfla» tXjlfi ^ ij>aaJ j«f (a) 

V u </ 

^*1 LaS^ ^ » yA £ OJUJ ^ 

iJJkfi £ 5(|5 «J h(Aj L*f ^ j3 Wl 

7*^3} <1-7*3 (J^ vj ;4 A.y* 07*0 ^ «s 

7*i y |ty £ JL* u“l £&* »J*® <Jf 4 **> 

t? l M) ** *3 £ U“l 45® <s 5 ^*" 

bl$J jS' libfc By tf_ 7 ** i yb bT 7 » 
bljiJ vjl£* |**^=» yj m oub 

7*f 45®^? <i <£ O** *•) 

7“ ^ u«l v_tl *1^ (j“l b^ blf «J* yS" 

( 5^*^*4 1S7 3 ib* or/ j'/S* <sJ <£ u** 3 " (*) 

is^r* *-f ^ oW e. a* 31 ® 

153 1 i\ii -w* j 1*/ 7* o^ £ )* 
u * 3 ^ 3 *^ <£ ^ o)b 

^ iy ,a« ^ y* (by yy 

Ly ^70^3 yi i u»l £ ttuUIX* ut*^ 

^U , £** 4** uf L®s y® <by By ju 
| 0 b* ^ ,0,14b L 43 iy ^. 5 ; <£' 

(A»s £ J-* ? •y i*4+“ A 3 ' ;jl 

pbt £ tiA&AJ If 77» y till* y (J«j| y (JA 

w»i^*» b*iy bf" (jb jy y u«i 

«y|6 (Xgj7 «»l r 3 y <bJm lb,L$S”i> US' 

(To be continued) 



ASOKA NOTES 

Uy Prof. K. A. Nii.kanta Sastri 

I 

Virvtho 

The first point T wish to discuss here is the import of 
the enigmatic sentence towards the end of the First Minor 
Rock Edict which in its fullest form as it- occurs in the 
Sahasram version reads : 

h/tim tin fin nine rinitlnm ihm> xapnmnn Inti until, 
ri nil Ini ti *200 50 0 (Hnltzseh, ('ll. i. p. *230), 
The difficulty of the sentence would Ik* clearly seen if 
some of the dilTerenl ways in which it has lieen translated 
are set side by side : 

(1) ‘Tt is by the missionary that this teaching is 

spread abroad. Two hundred and fiftv-six 
men have been sent forth on missions, *256.’ 
(Stuart, tr. /.I. xx. p. 105) 

(2) ‘And this message has been caused to lx* pro- 

claimed 250 times by the king on tour.’ 
(R. K. Mookcrji. Asokn p. 113. following 
Brahmagiri versa - 1.) 

(3) ‘And this proclamation (was issued by me) on 

tour. Two hundred and fifty-six nights 
(had then been) spent on tour — (in figures) 
250.' (Ilult/seh, I'll. i. p. 171) 

(4) ‘And this proclamation (was issued) by (me 

after I had) spent the night (in prayer). 
Two hundred and fifty-six nights (had then 
lieen) spent (in prayer).' (ibid. Corrigenda). 

I think we may now pass by all interpretations of this 
sentence which omit to take account of the word liiti (night) 
to which attention was first, drawn bv F. W . Thomas in 
1010. 
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Prof. P. B. Bhandarkar haa indeed questioned the 
validity of the interpretation of Thomas (I A. 1912 
pp. 171 — 3). This led V. A. Smith to abandon Thomas’ 
explanation in the third edition of his ASoka (p. 152) 
though he had accepted it in the second. Bhandarkar’s 
main difficulty in accepting Thomas’ view lies in the word 
sat/1 after the figure 250 in the Bupnath text, l’rof. 
Bhandarkar had to handle this vexed question without 
‘the good fortune', as he puts it. ‘of knowing the views of 
these scholars (Thomas and T.£vi) first hand.’ But we 
should note that this difficulty was slated and faced by 
Thomas. He suggested, I think rightly, that the Sahasram 
version which gives the numlier lx>th in words and figures 
shows the manner in which the superfluous sat a of the 
Bnpnath version arose. 1 Fleet offered anoter explana- 
tion 2 of it. Let us, however, accept for argument’s sake 
that the llupnath text does constitute a difficulty; what 
is Prof. Bhandarkar’s solution ? First, he goes back to 
the old .analysis of Senart in which with some reserva- 
tions he took rirntha to mean ‘missionary’ or ‘messenger,’ 
and, conformably to it, accepted Oldcnlierg's suggestion 
that satd stood for sattra, ‘living 1 icing, man’. (FA . xx 
p. 162); and secondly, he introduced the word satd into the 
sentence in Sahasram version on the score that it has been 
‘inadvertantly omitted’ there. There is no need to discuss 
these details at any length, because Senart has himself 
given up his old views on Virvtha 2 and sntd\ he has ac- 
cepted the interpretation of rirdsa given by Thomas and 
L£vi, and their attribution of'it to the king and not to his 
officials or messengers. He differs from them, however, in 
thinking that Wti stands not for ‘night’, but for mti as 
in Khtllsi BE vii F; as his remarks on this matter are 

" » yJT in, i.j (lfjio). P . &21. 

- 7/M.C toil, 11. 1104, n. 2. 

"• We inny ineiileiibilly ihat this cuts the ground on which 
Ilhtindarknr’x suggestion of I 'ii/ulha nt PE. vii M. rests. 
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brief and important in view of his eminent plaee in Asoka 
studies, and as many Indian students may not have easy 
access to them, I may translate them here fully for con- 
venient reference (JA : 11,7, May-.lune, 191(1 pp. 434-5) : 
‘For my part’, savs Smart, ‘T do hot mean in any manner, 
by the interpretation which I maintain for prakram and 
its derivatives, to drive an argument either against the 
sense attributed to rirdsa by Messrs. Thomas and 1/vi, or 
the application, which is new and very ingenious, they 
make of it to the king. I should he more disposed in my 
turn to suggest a more direct confirmation of this. Let 
us recall the text of (Sahasram) : dnrr mpathm i Uitimtd 
riruthd ti. After having, very correctly, cut off the 
numeral noun after Pawn* 7, Messrs. Thomas and L£vi 
understand lati = rdtri; the changes of place by Asoka would 
he counted by nights, not by days. Surely, this manner 
of counting is not, in itself, inadmissible. All the same, 
in this particular application, it does not fail to excite 
some surprise'. Tn the VIII Hock-Edict piyadasl makes a 
reference to these 4 ‘goings out* or ‘ride's* which we cannot 
fail to recall he're. There he opposes to the ‘pleasure rides' 
( rihara ydtr!i) % hunts, etc., dear to his predecessors, the 
dharmayatras which lie devotes to pious objects -alms, 
preachings, inspections; he concludes: rsd bhuya rati 
hharati deranampiyusu : ‘Such is (since his conversion) 
the repeated rati (pleasure) of the king dear to the devas’. 
At Khalsi : bfntyr Inti liot i drrdiiampiyaaa. For this 

use of rati we may compare Dhamtn. v. (:4; Sabbath ratim 
dhammarati J font i. The long a of Khalsi has no etymo- 
logical justification. Has it been favoured by the 
equivalent uhhUCme employed at Dhauli and Jaugada t 
One thing is sure, r#*., that it is attested by the fascimiles. 
Nothing astonishing that this mode of writing, though 
faulty, should be found again at (Sahasram) 1 Lati, (*ic) 

4 Si. for S. here is an obvious misprint in JA p. 435, 

F. 18 
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rati where it would lie the curtailed form of ratiydlrd or 
ratimoasa; the allusion would relate these changes of place 
to the king with decisive precision.’ I do not find it easy 
to accept Senart’s view, and think that l(lti-rati (night) 
is much more probable in the context. The nature of the 
‘ rivasd ’ (living apart) of Asoka has been much discussed. 
A religious tour of the duration of 250 days, as many 
nights spent in prayer, living apart giving up other avoca- 
tions and observing hrahmacarya (celibacy), the life of a 
wandering lihiksu for one year excluding the rainy seasou 
(mmi) of three months to he spent in a fixed n I wide — these 
arc the principal ideas put forward. Sylvain Levi argued 
that 256 days constitute 17 fortnights in a year of 360 days 
of which 18 fortnights (nine months) were the period during 
which monk's had to he on the move; in his zealous exertion 
( prakrama ) Aifoku had led the life of a monk jierforming 
Cfirika and wanted to proclaim the fact before the close 
of his ‘wander jail r' and address an exhortation to the 
people asking them to interest themselves in the cause of 
Dhammn .* Fleet maintained to the end that the Minor 
ltock Edict was issued by Asoka towards the close of his 
life and after he had laid down the imperial office anil 
assumed the robes of a monk; he criticised Levi's view of 
the 256 nights briefly summarised aliove on the score that 
no calendar known to be in actual use in the Mauryan 
period corresponds to the year of 24 fortnights assumed by 
Ldvi as the basis of his argument; and he ingeniously re- 
conciled the new interpretation of Thomas with the old 
view that the number referred to the years that had elaps- 
ed from the Buddha's nirvana, and said : ‘The address 
was delivered by the royal recluse to members of the order 
gathered round him in quiet on the 256th night of his 
withdrawal from the world, because, by living through 
that night, he was completing in his retirement one day 
«7A: 10, 7 (1911), .Ton.— Fell. pp. 120-21. 
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for each .complete year that had elapsed since the death of 
the founder of the faith the permanence of which he 
sought to ensure.’ 0 But this neat and fascinating explana- 
tion of the number 250 is not tenable in the face of the 
opinion now almost universally held, and for good reason, T ‘ 
that the Edict takes a place, not among the last, but the 
earliest inscriptions of the reign; in fact it preceded the 
lioek and the Pillar scries of edicts. There seems to be 
no way of accounting for 250 along the line followed by 
Fleet, even if wc substitute the nirruna for the pnrinirtann 
of the Buddha as the basis of reckoning; for the Buddha 
is said to have enjoyed a long ministry of forty to forty- 
five years between bis tiirnltiu and j mnnirr,lm , and 256 
years after the iiirraiiu might barely bring us to Asoka's 
reign which began 214 years after the puriui retina or not 
even that if we accept the longer ministry. 

It seems to me that, in spite of the objections of Fleet 
based on the difference of a few days, the explanation 
advanced by Svlvaiu J.cvi is the best way of accounting 
for the number 256. This period of 256 days should be 
taken to have been included in the year and more during 
which lie had visited the sitmyhu and been very zealous 
( 'mt-ihke in c/i<tr<ic/ttnv y< i simi htkam sayha upete btujlii m 
/w £«*<•- --Kupnath). That Asnka meant to say that he 
spent so many nights in prayers appears to me inadequate 
and improbable ; the choice lies between the life of a 
wandering mendicant monk for a whole ntrika season as 
L6vi has suggested, or more simply, the life of a religious 
recluse separated from family and cut off from worldly 
business for the same period followed by a return to normal 
secular avocations at the end of it. Perhaps those two 
senses need not lie treated as mutually exclusive, and it 
may he assumed that besides a life of bmltmtirimja and 

« JILLS: 1910, p. 1«(I8. 

7 Hul l/a li , p. xliv. 
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temporary abstraction fmm worldly duties, AtSoka was also 
moving from place to place so far as this was practicable 
or necessary for the purpose he hod in view which will 
become clear in the next note; it is not easy to assume that 
there were 256 changes of the place of sojourn or a con- 
tinuous tour of 256 days. 

It is perhaps worth noting hive that words formed 
from the root ri-ras cannot all lx* treated as having pre- 
cisely the same meaning; the general import of ‘going out’ 
or ‘living apart’ always being granted, its exact applica- 
tion may vary with the context. Thus (1) ‘ nioasataedya ’ 
may mean ‘be sent on official tour’ (MRE. Riipnath L); 
for here the king is thinking of means of promoting among 
his subjects zeal for dhnmmu — one method is to write the 
edicts on pillars and the other is to send officials on tour 
within the area of their jurisdiction. 1 am unable to 
accept Levi’s suggestion (p. 121, lor. cil.) that Asoka com- 
mended to $11 his subjects the life of a wandering monk 
as the ideal. (2) Viedsaydtha in the edict on Suriigha- 
bheda-Sarnath (1), and tiedsupuyat/m in (J) of the same 
edict must be understood to mean respectively ‘exjxd’ and 
‘cause to expel.' In spite of the identical wording of 
Samath (1) and Rupaiiath (L), the only notable difference 
being in the forms derived from n- ran). 1 am unable to 
accept llultz sell's view (corrigenda to ('ll.) that in both 
these records we must understand the words in the same 
sense of expelling Schmisiualie monks or nuns of whom 
there is, and cau be, no talk yet in the ltupuuth version 
of the Minor Hock Ediet. 

11 

Was Asoka a monk and monarch at the same time 
and for the whole of his reign after the events monied in 
the opening sections of Minor Rock Edict? Very few 
wiil uow lx* prepared to muintniu the view of Elect that 
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the edict is one of the last records of the king issued after 
his abdication and very near the end of his life. Hut in 
tile reaction against Fleet's views, Vincent Smith clearly 
went a little too far and in this lie has been followed by 
others. 

Vincent Smith says : ‘The fact is undoubted that 
Asoka was lioth monk and monarch at the same time. The 
belief held by some learned writers that he had abdicated 
before he assumed the monastic rolie is untenable, lx*ing 
opposed to the plain testimony of the edicts. We have 
seen that the earliest of them, unquestionably issued by 
Asoka as sovereign, expressly states that at the time of 
issue (B.O. 257) he had lieeu for more fhan a year exert- 
ing himself strenuously as a member of the Buddhist 
Samghu, or Order of Monks, the organized monastic 
Church, of which the sovereign had assumed the head- 
ship. Throughout his reign he retained the position of 
Head of the Church and Defender of the Faith, llis 
latest proclamations, the Minor Pillar Edicts, issued at 
some time during the last ten years of the reign, exhibit 
him as actively engaged in protecting the Church against 
the dangers of schism and issuing his orders for the dis- 
ciplinary punishment of schismatics. In the Bhabru 
Edict, seemingly of early date, we find him describing 
himself as ‘King of Magadha'. and using his royal author- 
ity in order to recommend to his subjects seven favourite 
passage selected by himself from the sacred books. That 
edict was recorded on a boulder within the precincts of a 
monastery on the top of a hill in Bajputana, and the pre- 
sumption is that the sovereign was residing in the monas- 
tery when he issued tile orders, which are on record there 
only. A copy of the Minor Rock Edict I ill which he gives 
a summary of his early religious history is engraved on a 
rock at the foot of another hill close by. The inscriptions 
give no support to the late logcuds which represent the 
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great emperor as a dotard in his old age, and suggest that 
he adhieated his sovereign functions. His authentic 
records shown him to have been the same nmn throughout 
his career from 257 to the end. a zealous Buddhist, and at 
the same time a watchful, vigorous, autocatirc ruler of 
Church and State.’ (Afokti, pp. 35-30.)- 

Sir Charles Eliot, closely following Smith, goes even 
farther and asserts that Asoka was more monk thau 
monarch. He says : ‘It may l:e objected that no one could 
In' a monk and at the same time govern a great empire : it 
is more natural and more in accordance with Indian us- 
age' that towards the end of his life an aged king should 
abdicate and renounce the world. Hut Wu Ti, the lhid- 
dhist Emperor of China, retired to a monastery twice in 
the course of his long reign and tin* cloistered Eui|N'rr>rs 
of Japan in the 11th and 12th centuries continued to 
direct the policy of their country, although they abdicat- 
ed in name ami set a child on the throne as titular ruler. 
The Buddhist church was not likely to criticize Asoka’s 
method of keeping his monastic vows and indeed it. may In' 
said that his activity was not so imicli that of a pious 
emperor as of an archbishop possessed of exceptional 
temporal power. He definitely renounced conquest and 
military ‘ambitious and appears to have paid no attention 
to ordinary civil administration which lit* perhaps entrust- 
ed to Commissioners; he derated himself to philanthropic 
and moral projects “for the welfare of man and beasts" 
smh as lecturing his subjects on their duties towards all 
living creatures, governing tin* Church, building hospitals, 
and stupas, supervising charities and despatching mis- 
sions. In all his varied activity there is nothing unsuit- 
able to an ecclesiastical statesman: in fact lie is distin- 
guished from most popes and prelates by his real indiffer- 
ence to secular aspirations and by the unusual facilities 
which he enjoyed for immediately putting his ideals 
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into practice.” (Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 1, 
p. 265.) 

Now the ideas underlying titles like Head of the 
Church and Defender of the Faith do not easily lit into 
the scheme of fndian religious thought and organisation, 
and while Pinith at least concedes that the state claimed 
Asoka's attention in an equal measure with the Church, 
Eliot implies that the pursuit of philanthropic and moral 
projects left Asoka little time for the ordinary civil ad- 
ministration. (ireat as is the value of the inscriptions 
for our understanding of Asoka and his government, we 
should not lose hold of the fact ‘that his edicts are not 
concerned with public affairs, but are of an almost purely 
religious character' (Ilullxch). In fact, they represent, only 
one side, doubtless in some ways the most important side, 
but still only one side, of Asoka's administration and 
policy. He was actuated by a high moral purpose, and his 
edicts arc calculated to stress this new purpose, lay haw its 
implications for the conduct of the officials of government 
and the people, and review the administrative innova- 
tions rendered necessary by it. They should on no ac- 
count be treated as the complete history of the reign. 
Rut what is the evidence on w; ich these far-reaching 
speculations on the nature of Asoka's rule are based ? 
First, there are the words in the Minor Rock inscription 
which in the different versions read : 

Rupnath : httknm sniihfi npulu 
Rairat. : mu mu yd smjlir {u)jutydtr 
Maski : (s)titjlm(m) u(/iu)rniir 
Rrahinngiri : via yd stimuli u u/uiyiJr 
Siddhapura : (maytl mm)(jhi‘ upuyilr 
Yerrngudi : may ti sanujhn u/iityitu 
The only other evidence for Asoka's renunciation is that 
of I-tsing who mentions an image of Asoka dressed in the 
robes of a Buddhist monk. This is explained below. 
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A — In the interpretation of the phrase cited above 
from the Minor 11E, Biihler and Senart arc the protagonists 
of rival views. Biihler has argued that this phrase should 
lie taken to stand in contrast to the earlier statement 
nhout AsSoka having heeome an npanaka (lay-worshipper) 
and must therefore imply a regular imitation os a monk, 
a jxibhfijii. Senart has objected that the expression 
Samgham upa-i is too vague to imply such a precise idea 
and not sanctioned by the technical terminology of 
Buddhism which must have lieconie fixed very early in 
such a matter. He interpreted the expression in a more 
literal sense, and held that Asoka paid a state visit to the 
Saihgha. Tie also compared this visit mentioned in the 
edicts to the account given by the Ceylonese chronicles of 
the festival of the consecration of Asoka ’s 84,000 stupas 
at which the king is stated to have ‘stood in the midst of 
the Saihgha. 1 (Hultzch, pp. xliv— xlv). 

In commenting on the Maski edict, Senart reiterated 
his view that the situation of a king turning monk while 
retaining the life and prerogatives of royalty is incom- 
patible with the idea we have of ancient monachisin, and 
suggested that samgham upagata should he taken to signify 
some step implying adherence and deference to the Saihgha, 
which might be repeated from time to time and was but 
the beginning of a close association which was to be 
habitual and long standing." And this is very much to 
the point. 

But I think it is not necessary to leave the matter so 
vague. The verb upa-i ( gam has the same meaning as i 
and is used but once) has n number of meanings, but the 
one most suitable to our context seems to be ‘to approach a 
teacher’, ‘become a pupil’ (Monier-Williams). What 
Asoka means to say in the whole passage at the beginning 


*JA. 11.7 (1916) May-Jupe, pp. 436-7, 
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of the MRE becomes very dear if we apply this meaning 
of upa-i to explain his ldation to the »S 'mhgha; and as 
Senart has shrewdly remarked, the other meaning of 
pravrajyS (ordination) does not admit of degrees or diffe- 
rences in quality : a man either enters the order or he does 
not; but if he goes to some person or institution to learn, 
he may do it well or ill according to his inclination and 
interest. Here art* the exact words of the text (Rupnath) : 

(A) Derdnampiye he ram aha (If) Sfitirekdni adhati- 
yiini m(sdni) ya sumi prnkdsa sake ((') no cu bad hi imitate 
(D) sutileke hi cliaraehare ya sumi hakaih sayh a vpete 
hddhi ca pakate. 

which Hult/sch translates : ‘(A) Derdndmpnya speaks 
thus (B) Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since l am openly a Siikva (C) But (T had) not l)een 
very zealous. (D) But a year and somewhat more (has 
passed) since T have visited the Samijha and have been 
very zealous’. 

My present suggestion is that the visit to the Satiiffha 
was made definitely for the purpose of Dharma-Srarana : 
Asoka went as a pupil eager to learn. The Uipammsa 
(VI, 57ff.) says that soon after his conversion by Niyrodha, 
AsSoka heard from him that there were mjuiy learned 
.-I rahats in the Samijha and said at once : “I desire to meet 
with that precious Assembly; I will pay my respect to all 
(Bhiksus) who come to the Assembly: I trill listen to the 
Dhamma." In the first revulsion from war and its atroci- 
ties seen in the conquest of Kaliiiga, AiSoka proclaimed 
himself a Buddhist ( prakasa saka); but then he did little 
more, and things went on as before for over a year — a 
very natural and common human situation; Afokn then 
pulled himself up from sinking into lassitude, and took 
steps actively to secure his own moral advancement and 
those of his people; and he himself explains the nature of 
F. 14 
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these steps elsewhere, and says that after the conquest of 
Kaliuga, he devoted himself to tine dhammavaye dhamma- 
kamata dhammimmthi cd (Kalsi BE XIII C) i.e., zealous 
study of morality, the love of morality, and the instruc- 
tion of people in morality. And where should Asoka get 
the aid he needed in the study of dhnmma better than from 
the members of the Samghn \ ? So that Asoka going to the 
Samghn should he contrasted, not with bis having been an 
upasakn (lay worshipper) as Bidder suggested, hut with 
his earlier lack of zeal, his failure to further by active 
steps the cause he had openly embraced after the conquest 
of Kaliiiga. 

It is possible that the rirnm discussed in the last note 
began with the approach to the Snhghn for hearing 
Dhnmma, that the period of 256 days mentioned at the end 
of the edict has reference to the period spent in the first 
instance in the study of Dhnmma as a zealous pupil of the 
Samghn. Prof. R. K. Mookerji” holds that AsSoka’s posi- 
tion is best described ns that of a hhikkhvgntika , inter- 
mediate between an ii/tf/saha and hhikkhw and that he 
might have chosen to don the robes of a monk during his 
temporary visits to the Samghn. We may a wept the second 
suggestion of Prof. Mookerji ns a plausible explanation 
of the image of Asoka in monastic robes seen by I-tsing 
centuries later; but there is no ground for ascribing the 
status of bhikkhugntika to Asoka; for there is nothing 
either in the inscriptions or in tradition that can lie taken 
to support such a view. In the inscriptions we have 
nothing but the phrase snmghnm upete and tradition is 
clear that he was only an upasakn, though a very devoted 
one, to the very end. 

The parallel cases of the Chinese emperor Wu-ti cited 
by Smith and Eliot and that of Amoghavarsa, the Jaina 


Muht, pp. 23, lflfl-10. 
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monarch of the Rastrakuta line, rest on explicit evidence, 
and afford no help in elucidating the ])osition of Asoka. 
Those monarchs renounced and resumed civil life by turns. 
Smith indeed argues that ‘Asoka could have done the 
same,’ 1 * but that would be different from the case he has 
sought to establish, e iz., ‘that both, Asoka and Wu-ti 
succeeded somehow in combining the duties of monk and 
monarch.’ 11 

O — 'The argument has been advanced that Rhikgus and 
Bhikgurjis often figure as donors in inscriptions, and that 
consequently ordination was no bar to the pursuit of secular 
avocations, the ownership of property, the exercise of 
power, and so on. But this is a misreading of the evid- 
ence; the mention of the names of nufliks and nuns as 
donors simply means that they were instrumental in the 
collection of small donations that were accumulated and 
then used up in the manner indicated. The rules of the 
Order regarding individual ownership of property were 
rather strict (SUK xiii, pp. ‘26 and 235), and we have no 
reason to assume lightly that they were usually disregard- 
ed. It is too much to believe that Asoka was a monk when 
he spoke of his women and fixed the menu of his court as 
he does in his inscriptions. 

Neither the l-aleutta-Bairat (Rhabhru) inscription nor 
the edict regarding mmghahheda can be cited to justify the 
view so alien to all known Indian thought and tradition 
that Asoka made himself Head of the Church. A church 
in the strict sense of the term, organised on hierarchical 
lines, is altogether uuknown to any of the Indian religious 
sects; the use of the term church to describe the Sarny ka 
can be justified only as a vague and loose designation for 
the order, whieh comprised an infinite number of indepen- 
dent tihdrns which indeed owned a common allegiance to 

10 ASuka, p. 38. 

11 lb. ii. 37. 
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the Buddha and the Dhnmma and the Samgha, but regulated . 
themselves each according to their own views of the Dharmu 
and Vinuya. The Bliabhru edict does not necessarily 
mean either that Atiokn used his royal anthority to recom- 
mend to his subjects the seven passages of sacred 
scripture cited in it or that Asoka lived at the time as a 
monk in the monastery near which the edict was engraved. 
This unique edict is in the form of a letter from the king 
addressed to the Saritghti, and for aught we know, it migrt 
well have been a circular letter addressed to all the im- 
portant monasteries in the empire; it might have l)een 
engraved at Bairat not so much by the initiative of the 
king as by that of the head of the particular monastery, 
and far from asserting royal authority, the letter is couch- 
ed in the most respectful terms and ends with the state- 
ment: ‘I desire, sir, that many groups' of monks and 
(many) nuns may repeatedly listen to these expositions of 
the Dhnrma, and may reflect (on them), in the same way 
both laymen and laywomen (should act). For the follow- 
ing (purpose), Sirs, am I causing this to be written (viz.) 
in order that they may know my intention’. This edict is 
no more than a record of opinion on the part of the 
emperor made at the conclusion of his dharma-sracana 
in which he commends to the clergy and the laity seven 
passages in scripture that have made the greatest impres- 
sion on his mind, the frequent exposition and meditation 
of which, he thinks, would be most conducive to the promo- 
tion of Dliarma. Surely this expression of opinion on the 
part of the great king after so much study and reflection 
on his part must have been received with all the defer- 
ence it merited; but we can hardly consider this as an in- 
stance of the use of royal authority, for so sensitive a ruler 
as Ailoka could not have imagined that enforced preaching 
and meditation would lead to any good. 

in fact the Bhablirii edict may be taken to provide a 
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peep into one side of Ajfoka’s plans for the propagation 
of Dharma within his realms of which wc might have 
known nothing otherwise. He wanted to secure the con- 
stant and active co-operation of the Samgha in his effort 
to promote Dharma anioug the people; in his other edicts 
we see how he employed his official staff for this pur|x>sc; 
this edict shows the lines on which he thought the meml)ers 
of the Samgha could I test assist in this great and good 
enterprise. 

To turn now to the other edict regarding Samglui- 
blwila. With greater justification we can speak here of 
the exercise of royal authority, for the edict in plain terms 
orders the officials of the civil administration to see that 
within their respective jurisdictions all schismatic monks 
are expelled from the >S fariujha, compelled to wear white 
robes, and to live in places not suited for tlic residence of 
monks. Blit once more, the talk of As'oka taking this 
step as Head of the Buddhist Church appears to me to be 
misplaced. The late N. G. Mazumdar has discussed this 
inscription with great acumen in the Monuments of 
Siihchl, bringing together all the literary evidence available 
on the Third Council held in Asoka’s reign and correlating 
them with this edict, Following tradition, he points out, 
rightly, that Asoka’s liberality to the Suing hu had led to 
abuses, and the Samgha rant real risk of being overrun by 
thousands of impostors and heretics who came crowding 
in for the sake of the income and the comforts which the 
emperor’s liberality had caused to be provided for the 
members of the order. The best monks were shocked by 
the behaviour of these unruly elements, and withdrew from 
the regular monasteries to solitary spots in search of 
peace. Something had to lw done to stop the rot, purge 
the Samglui of the intruders and restore its purity. The 
Third Council was held and the Schismatics expelled ; but 
a rule had to be made, and vigilantly enforced to prevent 
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the recurrence of the evil. And this required the co- 
operation of the Samghu and the king. Majumdar is right 
when he says : 13 ‘If promulgated by the tiamgha, this order 
might have been easily flouted. It was, therefore, natural 
that the Sangha should approach the highest temporal 
authority for enforciug it on the fraternity.’ But when 
he says further: 'In the three Edicts (Sarnath, Kau&iinbl, 
Suiiclu — really three versions of one edict) A'&ka thus 
apjicars as a champion of Buddhism and Hoad of the 
Buddhist Church, bent upon preventing schism in the 
Order,’ we are inclined to say: Champion of Buddhism, 
yes; Head of the Buddhist Church — by no means. Eor 
Asoka would have enforced with equal alacrity similar 
resolutions of other bodies and groups, religious and 
secular, had they felt the need for invoking his aid against 
recalcitrant mischief-makers. It was the well- recognised 
duty of the Indian State in those days to keep the ring for 
the innumerable autonomous associations in the laud to 
carry on their work along lines laid down by custom 
modified by their own regulations made from time to time 
to meet new contingencies as they arose. Majumdar 
himself points out that A£oka honoured all sects and that 
they should uniformly prosper (RE. XII), and observes: 
‘This liberal spirit is quite in contrast with the rigid 
sectarian attitude revealed by the Edicts of Saflclil, 
Sarnath and Kausambl.’ The contrast imagined is 
altogether illusory and arises only out of his unwarranted 
assumption that Asoka acted as Head of the Buddhist 
Church, while he was only doing his duty as king. 

That Aioka did not tukc orders soon after his 
acceptance of the Buddhist faith may be seen from a state- 
ment attributed to him in the MahdcatgSa ., that is, if we 
may believe that the chronicle, in spite of the long period 
that separates its composition from the age of Adoka, may 


1:1 Monument t of Saiichl, i. p. 280. 
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still be accepted as representing the correct tradition on 
the matter. There were exchanges of embassies between 
the Ceylonese ruler Devanampiyatissa and Aiioka. The 
first mission was sent from Ceylon soon after the accession 
of Devanampiyatissa, and it roturned after an honoured 
stay of five months in the Mauryan capital together with 
a return embassy from Asoka. Asoka’s envoys brought 
with them not only valuable presents to be used in a fresh 
consecration of Devanampiyatissa , hut they brought also 
‘the gift of the true doctrine’ in the form of a message 
from Asioka, saying: 'I have taken refuge in the Buddha, 
his Doctrine and his Order, I have declared myself a lay- 
disciple in the religion of the £akya son; seek then even 
thou, 0 best of merr, converting thy mind with believing 
heart, refuge in these best of gems.’ 13 This was in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth year after Anoka's abhiseka; 
and the reference to the gift of the true doctrine cannot 
fail to remind one of the praise of dhamma-ddm as the 
best of all gifts in Afoka’s edicts, just ns the terms of the 
message recall Asoka’s profession of faith in the tri-ratnn 
in the Bhiihhru edict; and his description of himself as a 
lay-disciple tallies with the statement in the Minor Bock 
Edict that he became ‘an open Sake, ( pakdsa Sake) 
according to the Rupnalh version, or upusake in Sahasrain 
and Mysore versions, — coincidences which go far to set at 
rest all doubt about the authenticity of the Mahactim&i 
tradition. If Atioka was only a lay disciple in the 
seventeenth year after his abliisekti, surely he did not 
Itecome a monk soon after his conversion, and the phrase 
iS iwhgham iipn-t cannot l>e so interpreted. 

I-tsing's mention of an imngc of Asoka in monastic 
robes calls for an adequate explanation. Tins may bo 
found in one of the two ways. First, Astoka may be taken 


*» 31V. xi. 27-30. 
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to have worn monastic robes whenever he went to the 
Samffha for listening to the expositions of Dhnmmn, an act 
of courtesy to the members of the order from whom he got 
so much good instruction, and the image might have 
commemorated this. Or, secondly, Aiioka may have turn- 
ed monk towards the end of his life after laying down tho 
burden of imperial administration. And this supposition 
is supported by a little known passage in the Diryanidatia 
which occurs in the Asokararnaraduna. Tt. takes the 
form of a prophecy by the Buddha regarding the future 
births of a bull. After several divine existences, the bull 
would be bom as a cakranorli, Asokavarna by name. He 
will rule the entire earth in a dhdrmir way and at the 
close of his life he will make many gifts, lay down the 
tasks of administration, renounce the world and take holy 
orders, and in due course become a protyekohuddha.. 
Here is the text : rtij <i b/wnisyaty Asokorarno sapfa- 
rntnnsnman rdtjatah . . . m imnmcm aunt pul dm ndande- 
mahdpritlnrtm nkhilfnii nkantnkdm mi ntpidam abnnde- 
msastrena dharmena xumayenubh Ulirjitya tidliyamtsyati. 
So'purem saiM/iyeria dtlnfhii dnttnl rakrnrnrtbfijyim 
apt ihuy a kesnhmnhiTinyo rntiiryo kamyani rashdtii samy- 
ayera smddhayiT yd rdthmuju rikilm prarrajya pratyeknm 
hod Inin mksiit karisyoty Asoknrtirno titltria pratyckahuddlio 
hharisyati. 


Ill 

Next I turn to the story of Kunfila and Ti§y»raksita 
which is considered by Keith to lie the gem of the Diryii- 
dtina. The outline of the story is well known; the charm- 
ing youth Kunala, so called for the particular beauty of 
his eyes, rejects with firmness and scorn, the illicit ad- 
vances of his step-mother, who contrives, during Kuna- 
la’s absence at Taxila, to forge a letter in Anoka’s name 
ordering the blinding of Kunala as the king had found . 
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him guilty of reprehensible conduct towards him; the 
sentence is carried out, the blinded Kuiialn wanders as a 
ministrcl in the company of his wife, till he reaches Patali- 
putra, is sent for by Atioka who recognises his voice and 
learns from him the truth. Kunrila then recovers his 
sight by a miracle, and Arfoka burns Tigyaraksita alive 
disregarding the pleadings, of Knnfila on her be- 
half. 

The literary power that marks the narration of this 
story in the A raddna and in later works, Ksemendra's 
Araddnakalpulatd for instance, is undeniable'; and it 
makes a wide popular appeal in the telling of it ami on 
the screen. Hut is it history ? I think that only the 
names of Kunaln and A&)ka arc historical, and all the 
rest of it legend. 1 reach this conclusion because the 
whole story turns upon a motif familiar in folklore, the 
vengeance of women whose love is scorned. See Jataka 
472, and House's tr. IV, p. 117 n.3. Edmund Hardy, 
King Atoka, pp. 08-7 also has a critique of the Kunala 
story. And the suspicion roused by this fact becomes 
a certainty when we consider the name of the queen. Let 
me explain. 

Not many words are necessair to support the first 
part of this argument. The reader may lie referred to 
Pcnzcr’s valuable note on ‘Women whose love is scorned’ 
(i Ocean of Story, Vol. 2, pp. 120- 124) where several in- 
stances of the motif are cited and discussed, and the con- 
clusion is reached : ‘Thus we see that, in order for a story 
to he classified under the heading of this motif , the 
woman must make the suggestion, be repulsed, and seek 
revenge. This is the natural sequence of events which 
has proved so popular in every part of the East, whence it 
has travelled slowly westward.’ The Dirydendunn which 
is among the earliest records of this story may be taken to 
date from the second century A.D., some five to six cen- 
F W 
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turies after the time of A&ka to which it relates; even so 
it happens to count among the earliest specimens of 
this motif as can be seen from Mr. Penzer’s instances. 
But die distance of time that separates the narrative from 
the time of its supposed original occurrence is doubtless a 
real obstacle in the way of the story being accepted for 
fact. 

The name Tisyaraksita means literally ‘A woman pro- 
tected by (the asterism) Tisya.' Now, as is well known, 
there is a certain emphasis laid on this naksatra in the 
edicts of Afoka, and Fleet who drew attention to it, held 
that Afoka’s coronation took place on a Tisya day. 
He said : ‘The fifth pillar-edict directed that on the full- 
moon day when the moon would be? in Tisya (the full moon 
of Pausa), fish were not to be either killed or sold, animals 
found in elephant-preserves and in the fishermen’s re- 
serves were not to be killed, bulls and certain other animals 
were not to be castrated, and horses and oxen were not to 
be branded. The first separate edict at Dhauli and 
Jaugada directed that that proclamation should be read 
under each Tisya naksatra, and on any suitable occasions- 
during the intervals. And the second separate edicts at 
the same places ordered the reading of that proclamation 
on each occurrence of Tisya during the eatvrmusya- period, 
and, at pleasure, on any suitable occasions meanwhile. 
In view of the point established by astrological and other 
works, that the conjunction of the moon with Pusya 
(Tisya) was a specially auspicious one for the anointment 
of kings, we can hardly fail to recognise something very 
marked in these allusions to that constellation, otherwise 
not easily to be understood, in the edicts of A4oka. 14 
Whether Afoka was crowned on a Tisya day, or he was 
born on such a day, it is not unreasonable to think that 


t« JliAS. 1909, p, 31. 
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Tiifya in such a name as Tigyarakgita simply stands for 
Afoka. So that the queen’s name simply comes to mean 
‘protected by AA)ka’ which is hardly a personal name, but 
just an almost transparent mask for a flagrant invention. 
It will be remembered that Sariighamitra, ‘the woman- 
friend of the Order, ’ the name of Anoka’s daughter by 
Devi, according to the Ceylonese books, has been likewise 
held by some to be an invention. 

But though the tragic story of KunlLla and Ti$ya- 
raksita seems thus to melt into thin air at the slightest 
touch of criticism, Kunala himself is a real person known 
to history whose existence is vouched for by the dynastic 
lists of the I’uranas, though we know little of him besides 
his name and his relation to A£oka. 

IV 

Atoka and Ceylon. 

The Ceylonese, chronicles ascribe the introduction of 
Buddhism in Ceylon to Asoka's son and daughter, 
Mahendra and Samghamitra, whom he had allowed to join 
the Savujha in order that he might be hailed as kinsman of 
the Buddha's religion ( Saanadayada MV. V. 193 — 7). 
They also state that Asoka and his contemporary in 
Ceylon, Devanaiiipiya Tissa, were great friends though 
they had never met, and record two missions from Ceylon 
to 1’at.al iputra — one of which brought back as presents 
from Asoka all the materials necessary for a royal con- 
secration with which Tissa performed a second abhiteka, 
and the other fetched the then Saihgamitra and a branch 
of the Bo-tree to Ceylon. 

V. A. Smith 1 * is iuclined to distrust the whole of 
this Btory. With Oldenberg he is sceptical about the tale 
of Sariighamitra the supposed daughter of A&ka, because 


15 Aiok„, p p . 11-50. 
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her name ‘friend of the order’ is n transparent invention. 
He thinks it much more likely that the conversion of 
Ceylon was a work of time, ‘the fruit of long and conti- 
nuous intercourse between Ceylon and the adjacent parts 
of India, rather than the sudden result of duvet commu- 
nication with Magadha.’ And he accounts for the deli- 
berate omission in the chronicles of all mention of AiSoka’s 
missions to the Tamil countries by the hostility between 
the Sinhalese and Tamils in later times and by the desire 
of the Ceylonese monks to avoid any suggestion that 
Buddhism spread to Ceylon from the Tamil country. He 
says: ‘The omission of the Tamil countries of Southern 
India may be ’ascribed to the secular hostility Ix'twcen the 
Sinhalese. and tin* Tamils of the mainland, which natur- 
ally would indispose the oppressed Sinhalese to recognise 
the ancestors of their oppressors as having lx*en brothers 
in the faith. The island monks were eager to establish 
the derivation of their religion direct from Magadha 
through the agency of Mahendra and his supposed sister, 
and had no desire to recall the by-gone days of friendly 
intercourse with the hated Tamils. Hound principles of 
historical criticism require that when tin: evidence of the 
inscriptions differs from that of later literary traditions, 
the epigraphic authority should be preferred without 
hesitation, and there is no reason to doubt the reality of 
the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of the south.’' 0 

In this argument we may at once agree to two points 
put forward by Smith as quite probable — eiz., first, that 
Buddhism spread to Ceylon from South India and form- 
ed the natural sequel of the extension of the faith 
throughout India, and secondly, the hostile relations 
between the Sinhalese and the Tamils at a later time 
might have induced the authors of the chronicles to 
minimise and even suppress the rf>le of South India in 


lfl :[Ma, p. •M-45. 
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this process. .But is Smith justified in assuming a con- 
flict between the inscriptions of Asoka and the later 
literary tradition of Ceylon ? The second llock Edict on 
the provision of hospitals for men and animals, and the 
thirteenth in the section on religious missions sent by 
Adoka to foreign lands contain the phrase a (ora or arum) 
TamfuijHimrii , which means ‘up to Tamhapaiji.’ Smith 
says that this phrase indicates that the river is meant, not 
Ceylon (p. 162). I do not see how Tapro)>ane as the name 
of Ceylon was evidently known to Megasthenes and in 
Pali literature Tatnbapanni is used in no other sense. The 
suggestion has been made IT that A Tamba/tamiii of HE II 
(Uirimr) should be taken to stand for 1V7 Tumbrtrparni 
and translated ‘what is (known as) TamraparnI’ ; but this 
is not correct in the face of the alternative forms ara or 
norm Tumhapamni (of. HE XIII), and we must Sanskritise 
the phrase as a (yarat) TamraparnI; but there is nothing 
here to indicate that a boundary like a river is meant. I 
am inclined to interpret the phrase as I have done above, 
as meaning ‘up to and including Tambapamni, the island;’ 
thus once more, tradition and epigraphy are seen to state 
the same facts in different ways. Smith has himself 
commented on lliuen Tsang's mention of a Mahendra 
monastery at Hadura, saying : ‘This interesting passage 
which shows how vivid the traditions of Asoka and his 
brother continued to be in the south after the lapse of 
nine centuries, and locates Mahendra in a monastery to 
the south of the Kaverl, within easy reach of Ceylon, goes 
a long way to support the hypothesis that Mahendra 
really passed over to the island from a southern part on 
the mainland.” 111 


17 It. K. Monkorji. Atoka, |>. L'i'J. 
1X Sin it li, Atoka . |iji, 46-50. 
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By Du. S. M. Katre 


in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 1 1. 1,69 
we have a reference to tlie compound expression dharmo- 
panisad which has not been recorded so far in any Sanskrit 
lexicon, including the two great Petersburg Dictionaries or 
the Nachtrdge of Schmidt. The same expression occurs 
again in the interpolated passage 32 1 * of the Adiparcan , but 
beyond this, on a first reading, 1 have not been able to trace 
any other reference to it. The verse in question reads as 
follows: 

mdtror abhyu pa path's ca dharmopanisadtim prati 

Dharmusya cdyoh sakrasya decayosca tath dsoinoh 

(I. 1. 69). 

Devabodha, the earliest known commentator on the 
Great Epic-, has the following scholium on the above 
passage 3 explaining it : Mdlroh Kuntl-Madryoh dharmo- 
panimdam dharmarahasyam prati ahhyupapattih sarvat- 
mana pravrttili; dharmopanisadsambandhino darsayati : 
Dharmasya iti. Devabodha disposes of the expression 
dharmopanisad by equating °-npanisad with its well- 
known synonym °-rahasyam which can lie traced back to 
Upanisadic literature itself. 1 

Nilakautha, the latest of the Mahabharata commenta- 

1 A diparran, for the first time mlirully edited by . Vislinu 
S. Sukhankar, M.A., Ph.l)., 1 ’ooiiu, 1SI27-JW, with the eo-operution 
of several stdmlurs. 

~ Sukthuukur, Epic Studies I, “Notes on Mahabharata eom- 
men tutors. M Annuls lit) HI 17 . lyO-StfJ. 

Edited by 1? . N. lhuidekar, Poona i 11)40, p. U. 

1 Jacob, .1 Concordance of the Principal U panisads and 
Jihat/aradfpftt , p. 7 8G under nduisya, 
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tore, has the following gloss on this passage : Mfitror iti ; 
ra-dabdo hetan. Yasmad dharmop-inisadam prat i-d liar- 
malj, kulastrThhir iipady apatyarthe visistah pnman prar- 
thanlya ity-evamriipo V yasn -V ash s^had i hhyo’napatya- 
vatsu Vicdtravirya-Kahnasapfidadirfijadarcsu cl rstali , tasya 
saniraksanartha upanimd : Durvftsasfi dnttu vidya tam 
(dharmopanisadnm) avartitam Dlmrmadinam matroh 
matarau prati abhyupapattih . According to him, there- 
fore, dharmopanimd indicates the upanimd or ‘secret 
knowledge’ given by the sage Burvasas for the observance 
of (upyid)dharma ‘begetting of children through supermen 
or superior beings’’ under extraordinary circumstances 
incapicitating the lawful husbands from exercising their 
natural rights. 

The context of the Anukramani adhyuya is explained 
in Chapter 109 in the Samhhara subsection of the Adijtar- 
ran. Pandu goes out bunting once and observes a pair of 
deer in copulation and lie strikes them with live razor- 
like arrows, wounding them mortally. Now it happens 
that this pair of deer in reality was a hermit couple who 
had assumed the form of deer in order to copulate. Tn 
human voice the male doer curses .Ihlndu for his wicked 
deed, after an interesting conversation on the nature of 
the deed, in which several salient ethical points are dis- 
cussed by the Rsiputra and Pandu. This curse prevents 
Pandu from cohabiting with his wives, for such a copula- 
tion will bring ahout. his own end, just as he brought the 
end of the deer in the very act of copulation. As a result 
of this curse Pandu leaves his kingdom for the forest where 
ho is followed by his wives, and practises severe ascetic 
disciplines. 

It is at this juncture that other ascetics advise him of 
the fate of childless parents which prevents them from 
reac hing heaven. As a result of this discussion Pandu is 
overcome with dejection, remembering the curse of the 
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deer. So he calls KuntT privately and explains his desire 
for progeny so that his austerities may not become fruitless. 
Tlis appeal is couched in' many fine dharma&stra argu- 
ments on the types of children, and in conclusion he says : 

uttainad arardh pumrnh kiinksante pvtram upadi 

(I. 111. 30"\) 

and recalling his own incapacity to beget children, 
requests her : 

no drid c chreynso ra tram riddhy apntynin yasasvini 

' (I. HI. 32). 

These ap|>cals arc backed by an interesting episode about 
the ethical aspect of this ancient npad-dhnrma illustrated 
by the story of Vyusitaftva and Bhadra, which Kunti 
skilfully brings in, urging Pnndu to employ his superior 
Yoga power to generate children through her, just as the 
dead body of VyusitfifSva generated the three Sulvas and 
four Madras through Bliadra. But Panda overrides 
these objections on the part of Kuntf, quoting the author- 
ity of Svetaketu Auddalaki, and the ancient examples of 
MadayantT, wife of Saudasa who obtained A&unka ns a 
son through VaSs(ha, of the wife of Kalmasapada and 
the wives of Vicitravlrya who followed through necessity 
this fipad-dhorma. Kunti apprises him of the lxxin given 
her by the sage Durviisas while she was serving him in her 
father’s house: 

mantragramam ca vie prddad nbrarir cairn, mam idnm 

(I. 113. 34" 1 ). 

yam yam dernm tram etena ma ti t rend tahayinyasi 

akdmo vd mkdmo rii sa te caiam vpaieyati (E. 113.35) 

and as a result she and Madri call upon the five gods 
mentioned in I. 1.69 and beget the five Pandavas. 

Now with regard to this Dharmopanixad at I. 1.69 b, 
we observe the following variant: T, 0 T M (except M t ) 
tnantropanisad, dharma — being substituted by the word 
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mantra — in order to agree with the mantra-grama 
of I. 113.34 or the well-known episode of the boon of the 
mantras given to Kuntl by the sage Durvasas, referred to 
by NJlakantha in his gloss. Hut this Southern variant is 
borne out only by one Teliigu, one Grantha and three 
Malaysia in MSS. As opposed to this, in the interpolated 
passage. 32* attested by Di-.i T G<--« we have the follow- 
ing four lines: 

tdto dli a rmopa // isada m b /ultra bhurtuh priyd Prthd 
Dliarm- Anil-End raws tdbhih sd-jukdra sntardhchayd 
Tad flat to pan isan Mad rl r.jsrivdr djuhdra ca 
Jata/j Part hits t fit ah sarre K uni yd Mddryds ca 
want rat ah 

with the variants T)i,..n T« dharmopanisado dhrtrd , and 
G.s dhann-n/nuiisudarfl srutrd , and there is no variant for 
the third line. Thus the manuscript evidence is definitely 
in favour of dharma in Dha rmopa ni sad , including the 
scholia of Devahodha and Nllakantlui. 

1*. t\ Hoy's translation of this verse is as follows: 
“Their mothers, that the ordinances of the law might, be 
fulfilled, admitted as substitutes to their embraces the gods 
Dharma. Vfivu, Sakra and the two Asvins." 

Mookerji’s translation of the same passage reads as 
follows: “In the forest Kuntf and MTidrI gave births 
(.sic!) to the Vandavas in fulfilment of the ordinances of 
religion, their fathers being the live gods." 

Rov would have dharma as ‘law’ and Mookerji as 
‘religion’ and upanisad as ‘ordinance 5 in both cases, 
ubhyvpa putt} as ‘fulfilment. ' It seems to me that these 
Knglish translators have missed something of the inner 
purport of all the three words by attempting a general 
translation of the passage as a whole. 

The base abhy-upa-pad has the root meaning of ‘to 
approach* and when the context shows the object to be a 
F. 16 
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woman, it develops a technical significance of ‘to approach 
for sexual intercourse’ for begetting children as a religious 
duty. Thus, abhyupapatti means ‘impregnation of a 
woman’ and the literal translation of I. 1. .69 would be : 
‘The impregnation of the two mothers through Dharma, 
Vayu, Sakra, and the two Aivins by means of the secret 
mantras compelling (the gods to perform the particular 
duty).’ Dharma stands for Apad-dharma. and upanimd 
for the mantragrdma. It is surprising that the true 
meaning of abhyupapatti in this context is recorded only 
in a lexicographical work. 9 


9 (Jf . Mouiar- Williams, »S amkrit Enyliih Dictionary (1896) 
a. y abhyupapatti. 



VIRBAMORV ASLYA— A STUDY 
By Prop. K. Kama Pisuaroti 

‘Loup, when it unites heaven and earth , transcends the 
limitation s of time and space . 1 

From the point of view of chronology and literary 
merit the Vikrtworm&tyu 1 ranks midway between 
Afyloikdgnimi tra and Sd hunt a In. The theme of the 
drama, the love between Pururavas and Urvarfi, is as old 
as the oldest strata of the Vedic literature . 2 In the course 
of its passage through the long vista of centuries, the story 
has undergone considerable modification and this has 
enabled the poet to reconstruct a dramatic version out of it 
without doing violence to the Puranic theme. He has 
successfully humanised the characters, enlivened it with 
wit and humour, introduced varied dramatic contrivances 
and lastly, added scenic attractions . 3 Love between human 
and divine is always tragic in character, but the poet has 
lifted the tragic element out of the story and has made it 
an orthodox Indian drama. The course of love never 
runs smooth, but at the same time it never fails to attain 
the summum bonurn of bliss and enjoyment, provided it is 
self-abnegating; and so the poet has depicted the love of 
Pururavas and UrvasI as being characterised by mutual 


1 The references to tile text are to the edition of 1 irkronwrra- 
sly a, issued in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. xvi. The Homan 
figures refer to the nets, while the ordinary figures refer to the 
sections numbered in the edition. 

2 Vide Appertdi,r 111 attached to the edition; ride also, the 
writer's paper. TV km in nr rally a — ■. 1 study of the So u revs ^published 
in the Maharaja's College Magazine. Krnukiilum, Vol. XXII, No. 
iii» Pl’> 206—212. 

* The subject is dealt with in Prof. Ryder's Sakuntafa, 
published in the Everyman's Series . 
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sacrifice and surrender . 4 The drama thus forms a thesis 
on love. An aspect of this is the theme of this paper. 

The first act of the drama is composed of a Sthapana 
or prologue and the main scene. The prominent sentiment 
of the act is given expression to towards the close of the 
prologue: it is the sentiment of fear and anxiety 7 ’ and it is 
carried over to the main scene, when the same words are 
repeated by the celestial damsels floating in the air. <! In 
striking contrast to this is the introduction of the king, 
riding in his own chariot through the aerial regions and 
announcing himself in strict royal dignity and reserve that 
he is king Pururavas ready to render help to the dis- 
tressed . 7 Anxiety and helplessness are here counter- 
balanced by valour and heroism —the former associated 
with the denizens of the air and the latter with a denizen 
of the earth and the varied emotions are bridged over 
from the one to the other by the emotion of wondet. The 
king wonders that Apstmt women should have cause for 
fear, being directly under the protection of Fiulra, and 
these are surprised that a mortal king should have come, 
at the nick of time and volunteered help. Thus the open- 
ing of the drama presents a delicate emotion contrast 
which is happily enhanced by character contrast as well. 

The main scene passes through three stages, the first 
running from the beginning till the exit of the king after 
the Dfivnra , the second till the entrance of t-itraratha and 
the rest forming the third stage. The first of these is 
characterised by fear and anxiety, which are, however, 
toned down by wonder and the prospect of relief in the 
timely appearance of the king. In the next stage the king 
is glad that he has been able to save UrvasI and is lost in 

■» If I — l!»4 t 140, elf. 

0 1 — 8 . 

« I— 0. 

7 1-10, 14 and LU. 
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admiration of the extraordinary loveliness 8 of the woman 
he has been .able to save, while the maid Citralekha is still 
anxious that her mistress is not yet recovered from tier 
swoon . 0 As the scene proceeds, the sense of gladness, in 
the case of the king, recedes into the background and is 
replaced by love for UrvasT'" and sorrow in the case of 
Citralekha is replaced by gladness that her friend has 
completely recovered. As regards l.'rvasi. the original fear 
and dread now give way to profound thankfulness and 
gratitude" towards the king which soon liecome metamor- 
phosed into love . 12 And towards the close of the second 
stage, the main sentiment is one of thankfulness 18 on the 
part of the nymphs that their friend is saved and that the 
king is unhurt, and they are therefore filled with respect- 
ful admiration for the gallant king, whom they bless with 
long life. 1 * Thus at the close of the second stage the 
emotions of the various parties undergo a sjiecilie change. 
At this stage, I m Ira’s charioteer enters to convey to the 
king his master’s appreciation of the gallant rescue effect- 
ed by the king and to invite him to heaven . 1 ' 1 The element 
of honour contained in this invitation is equalled only by 
the modesty of the king, his respect and reverence ." 1 At 
the close of the Act the leave taking of the party is marked 
by the bringing into prominence again of the mutual lovo 
of Pururavas" and UrvasT, ,s who go their different ways, 
casting longing looks at each other . 10 


* [-28, .51 and ;M. 

" I — 28 and 514. 

"> 1 - 5151 . 

11 1 — .‘17 mul 42. 

12 1_37, !>4 und 95. 
i» 1 — 48 and 49. 

« I — til. 
is I— till. 

i“ I — (17, C8 and G9. 
" 1—78. 

i" I — 74, 75 and 7(1. 
i® 1—81 and 82. 
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Such is the emotion delineation in the first Act. The 
emotion of fear and distress, passing through wonder and 
gratitude into love-longing-for-union, in the case of 
Ur vail, is artistically interwoven with the king’s Vtaaha 
which, passing through wonder and admiration, also be- 
comes metamorphosed into love-longing-for-union; and 
this unfolding of mutual love is given an aerial setting, 10 
not unworthy of the divine nymph and the semi-divina 
king. 

Tlu* second Act elalxn-ates the love-longing-for-union, 
and here the emotion contrast is replaced by emotion 
intensity. The interlude depicts the love-lorn condition of 
the king 21 against the background of the foolishness 12 of 
the Vidusaka, which is, however, balanced by the skill of 
the queen’s maid. 23 The main scene can be divided as 
before into four sections: the first running from the open- 
ing of the scene till the arrival of UrvasI, the second till 
Urvafi manifests herself, the third till she makes her exit, 
and the last beginning with the arrival of the queen. 

In the first section we have the king presented as 
pining for UrvasI 21 and bis love-pangs are relieved not by 
Vidusaka, but by a vague inkling of the coming union 
with his beloved, which keeps him hojieful. 25 Then 
UrvasI is introduced as being completely overwhelmed by 
love-longing-for-union, 20 and she experiences a thrill of 

ao I — 2-i. The staj?c direction there .-hows that they were till 
then flouting in the* air. Vide also slug** dirc-timi after section 
73. It is also clear from the description that the king was travel- 
ling in the air in his own car. ^ The subject, is dealt with in some 
detail in the writer’s paper, Kalidasa — Hie Dramatist , published 
in the Annanutlai University Journal. 

21 II — 1 , also 9. 

22 II— 9. 

28 H— 6 , 8 , 10 and 18. 

2 * 11—16, 36, 37 and 40. 

28 II — 54 . 

“ 11-68, 67, 68 and 62. 
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gladness when she learns that the king is suffering equally 
for her sake.” It is a dramatic situation in which Urvadi 
stands besides the king, unseen to him, listening to his tale 
of love-woe. She has now her doubts completely set at 
rest, if indeed she had any, regarding the depth and 
sincerity of the king’s love, and naturally enough she 
becomes filled with ecstatic bliss. The intensity of king’s 
love melts her heart, and she sends him a message of love 
on a / iliurjapntra 33 and this gladdens the king’s heart.- 0 
The mntual knowledge that love is reciprocated infuses 
new joy in both 30 and this attains full development, when 
Urvasi manifests herself before the king. 31 The couple 
experience the thrill of mutual vision and bodily contact, 33 
but, then with the rare restraint that is characteristic of 
the great poet, the new-found joy is not allowed to 
continue for long: for, a divine voice directs the presenco 
of Urvasi elsewhere, 33 and sadly she has to bid adieu to 
her lover. 34 The Hhurjapulru, which has been the harbinger 
of joy and happiness, is sought after by the king as a 
source of relief. 33 but, thanks to the carelessness of 
Vidusaka. it could not be found. 3 * Instead it has reached 
the queen 37 and has hcljied to introduce a further com- 
plication: 33 the queen is convinced of the king's new 
amour, and a new emotion complex of anger and jealousy 

« LI — 83, 8ft and 90. 

33 11—90. 

30 II— 96 and 108. 

30 11—103 and 107. 

31 II— 117. 

33 11—120: the triage direction following. 

33 H— 124. 

34 11—130. 

33 11—137. 

30 11—138. 

87 11-145 and 146. 

83 II— 151. 
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is introduced.™ The second Act, then, develops the love 
theme of the king: first the intensity of his passion is Ret 
forth, then his hopes and their partial fulfilment by letter, 
and last the bliss of happiness by the vision of Urva£i and 
her confession of love. Then it is raised up to the highest 
pitch, but later converted into love-longing-for-rciinion 
through the forced departure of Urva^T, which is further 
complicated by the queen’s knowledge of the king’s love 
affair and the consequent broken domestic felicity. 4 " The 
struggle between unfulfilled love with reference to IJrvnsi 
and broken pride and wounded honour with reference to 
the queen 4 ' -the one as strong as the other and each strug- 
gling for mastery 42 — such is the emotion complex present- 
ed towards the close of the Act. 

The third Act has two main divisions -the Misra- 
viskambliaka and the main scene. The former is an 
informative scene, describing how Urvasi has lieen cursed 4 * 
for failure in her duty by Bharata and how that, curse has 
later been modified by Tndra which enabled her to consort 
with Puriiravas . 44 The main scene is given a handsome 
setting in the matter of time and space ; 13 and there now 
meet the king, pining for Urvasi 4 " and the queen, haughty 
yet rejientant and therefore desirous of appeasing the 
king . 47 There again the king has his first premonitions 


■■«' IT — 100-173. 

4.. II — 1C!) — 71 iind 173. 


41 11—143, H53 surf 176. 

« 11-175. 

'» ill-ill anil 12. 

« I 

,r * A royal procession imircliiiig pa-t ami unending the stairs 
loading from tin* hunks of (lie (hinges, lij up lit 4 low hy torches and 
above hy Hie rising moon presents an interesting picture and in a 
well-ant stage i* is hound tube very effective. 

«■ I If— SB, 34, 35 and 3fi. 

17 HI— J5, 17 and 22. 
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of the coming union with Urvafi, 4 * which are utilised to 
introduce her as she floats through the air . 40 The entrance 
of the king, then of Urvaifi, and then of the queen followed 
by her exit — these mark certain well-defined stages in the 
progress of the scene. And throughout all these, except 
the very last, the predominant emotion is* that of love- 
longing-for-rcunion which has also an undercurrent of 
consideration for the queen in the case of Pururavas 50 and 
of jealousy for her in the case of Urva^i . 01 This under- 
current exhausts itself when the queen presents herself 
and permits the union of the king and Urvaiff . 52 Conse- 
quently, the love-longing-for-reunion is again brought up 
to the forefront, and it attains consummation, when 
Urvaffi finally becomes united with the king/** As far as 
UrvasI is concerned, she is first weighed with love-longing- 
for-union with an undercurrent of doubt, regarding the 
attitude of the queen 54 and the depth of king’s love. These 
are allowed to exhaust themselves in the second and third 
stages of the Act. I'rvasi now knows definitely that the 
king is doting on her alone 55 and the nobility 5 * of the 
queen’s action not only reassures her but begets admira- 
tion in her . 57 This nnturally fills her with unbounded 
joy. 5N Thus the hero and the heroine have their sideral 
emotions completely removed and both alike arc filled only 
with one emotion— the emotion of love-longing-for-reunion 


•i* n 1-34— 38. 

4B Vide the slaffr dim-timi following 38. 
■<" Tir-,85, 90. 92 and 97. 

« FII-82, 83. fit and 92. 

52 III— 192. 103, 11)4, ll.'li, 11)8 ami 111. 
M in— 118, 122, 123 and 124. 

54 III — 14, 45, 17 and 5(1. 
os III — til, (!2 and lit. 
o« III— 103, 

" HI-104. 

°* hi— lie. 

F. 17 
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which has been ennobled on account of suffering . 59 As in 
the second Act, but unlike in the first Act, here the emotion 
delineation is in the direction of intensiveness, rather than 
complication. There are no contrasts, but the necessary 
effects are produced by bringing into contact different 
parties moved by similar emotions. Acts II and III are 
characterised By great delicacy of emotion delineation. 

The first three Acts of the drama form the first part. 
In Act I the seeds of love arc sown between the human and 
the divine through pity on the part of the former and 
gratitude on the part of the lntter. The air is made the 
locus of action, as is befitting the nature of the heroine who 
is a denizen of the air and of the hero who is a semi-divine 
being. Act II describes the development of this love 
which has become all-engrossing. The nymph forgets her 
heavenly duties lost in her new-found love; the king forgets 
his wedded love : in other words, both forget anmndacara 
in the intensity of their new-found love. Act III describes 
how the various complications which stand in the way of 
the consummation of their love are got over. Indra, out 
of gratitude for services rendered to him by the king, 
permits Urvaifi to consort with him for a period ; and the 
queen, out of repentance for her haughty conduct, permits 
the king to consort with Urvasi. Thus the human and 
the divine are brought together by gratitude on the part 
of TJrvaifi’s master 00 and repentance on the part of 
Puriiravns’ mistress ." 1 So far as Urvasi is concerned, 
however, the enjoyment of their love is. conditioned by her 
master; blit such all-engrossing love, despite its innate 
tragic nature, cannot lie evanescent: it must be made, 
permanent. This is the theme of the next two Acts, which 
thus forms Fart II of the drama. 


■>» III— M3. 

99 III— 12. 

III— 22, 77, uml 102. 
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Act IV is composed of two scones, the interlude and 
the main scene. In the former, we are regaled to a conver- 
sation between Citralekha and her nurse, which describes 
the calamity which has befallen Pururavas," 2 and which 
also suggests the possibility of their reunion. 03 The new- 
found happiness of the couple is disturbed by a touch of 
jealousy," 4 as is always the ease with such unnatural love, 
and, as fate would have it, UrvasI becomes transformed 
into a creeper 03 and the king becomes steeped in intense 
misery."" The dramatist moralises that such must be end 
of such love 07 — unnatural so far as the parties are concern- 
ed, unnatural in its intensity, and unnatural as far as the 
mode of enjoyment is concerned."" At the same time there 
is hope expressed of a reunion. This scene forms a happy 
contrast to the last stage of the last Act : here the 
Sambhoya-srhgriru becomes transformed into genuine 
VipmUimbho , idealised love-Jougiug-for-rcunion. #B 

The main scene opens with the king himself who 
appears madness personified, 70 a madness which is the 

m iv— 8-12. 

«« IV— 18. 

'» IV— 8. 

IV — 111. 

'»■ IV— 12. 

»• IV— 11. 

UK IV — (i ami 7. 


"» IV— 13. 

t « Here one iatercsting point deserves to lie notireil : the hero 
is in a demented condition and as such, words do not count, can- 
not lie taken at- their face value. Indeed nolindy uttarhes much 
significance to tbo ravings of a mad man, even when his words are 
true and significant. Naturally enough we do not ntlueh much 
importance to his wools. Similarly, here we should not attach 
much importance to the wools uttered hy the king.. 1 heir value 
lies, as in the ease of a mad man. in their suggestive sense: we 
have to take them as indicating the stage of his malady, that is 
the keenness of his love-woe. This is an important aspect of this 
scene. The investafion of a love-mad man s incoherent utterances 
■with significance aud (heir presentation in an artistic form is e 
unique achievement of (he art- of the great dramatist-. 
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necessary result of deep and intense sorrow. He roams 
about in the Gandhamadana forest in search of his 
beloved. 71 He is convinced that Urvadl cannot be far 
away, because such is the intensity of their love and 
hence, he believes that she must be hiding somewhere near 
to tease him. 7 - Thus he justifies his search. It reaches 
the second stage when Urvatfi reappears, 78 the way for 
which has already been prepared by the acquisition of the 
Sahgainani gem 74 and the assurance given by a divine 
voice. 73 The description of the sorrow of separation and 
the joy of reunion rises up to the highset pitch, only the 
latter is drawn not in the same high pitch as the sorrow. 
It is a highly poetic scene and forms a notable instance of 
the description of Vipiwlumbha srhyara, rivalled, if at all, 
only by that in that perfect gem of a lyric, the 
Meijhasandesa. 

The fourth Act describes the quest of beauty. 
Puriiravas sees beauty everywhere, but not the ideal he has 
realised. Likeness to his beloved he sees in the varied 
aspects of nature and he conceives human life one with the 
environments, co-extensive with nature — fauna, floru, 
inanimate nature, such as running brooks, mountain 
peaks, clouds, etc., beauty being the unifying factor. 
Wherever is beauty present, there Pi ml lavas suspects the 
presence of his beloved, UrvasI, who combines the ideal 
with the real, so far at least as he is concerned. Here, 
then, is unity of all life elaborated on an aesthetic 6asis. 
Creative beauty is charming whatever be the form in which 
it appears: an antelope, a swan, a river, a cuckoo, a tree, 

71 IV — 14: Hit* slugt* < lira: lion |im*c<liug. 

« IV— C unci 12. 

» IV— 18. 

74 I ' utc Ihc stage iliroctii.ni following |v — 

75 IV— 49. 

7 « IV— 60. 
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or an elephant — each one of these can be as delightful os 
any human form that an artist can bring into existence. 
This is the great lesson that the poet teaches in this Act. 
And finally, the king realises his ideal of beauty not in 
glorious things, but in a simple creeper void of tendrils, 70 
void of shoots, void of buds, void of flowers; it is such a 
plant that yields him the delight of his heart. The ideal 
of beauty is thus always subjective in character and it has 
to be realised through the real which comes within the 
purview of the individual. 

The fifth Act is of one scene, passing through a number 
of stages. Vidusaka opens the scene : he is happy that the 
king has returned from the Nandana forest and is ruling 
the kingdom happily with, however, one source of sorrow 
that lie is childless. 77 The lifting of this sorrow involves 
the prospect of a deeper sorrow. This constitutes tho 
complicating factor of the Act. The tone of sadness is 
emphasised and made more acute by the Joss of the 
Sahgamani jewel, which is picked up by an eagle, mistak- 
ing it for a piece of flesh, 7 s and it sets the whole court astir. 
This sadness is balanced by a touch of valour, 79 when the 
king starts in pursuit thereof But the eagle darts away 
and is soon beyond the arrow of the king" 1 and therefore 
with orders to watch the bird as it returns to its roost, 89 
he returns immersed in sorrow, not that he lost a jewel, 
but the jewel which reunited him with his beloved. s * 
Before long, news is brought that the bird is killed and the 
gem recovered; 84 and with the gem is brought the arrow 

77 lflo2. 

7 * V— 1. 

79 Y — 2 ami 3. 

"" V— 4 anil C. 

81 Vide statfc direction after V' — S\ 

V— 13. 

s3 Ibid. 

« V— 10. 
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which killed the bird — the arrow marked with the nn.™ 
of Ayus.*'' The king is glad and he is gladder of the 
pro8j)Cct of his having a son born to him. 80 With the 
entrance of the son, 87 the second stage of the sceno is 
ushered in and this raised the king’s gladness to its highest 
•pitch." 8 Then the question rises : why did UrvasI hide his 
son from him ? This doubt, as the sequel shows, becomes a 
source of very poignant sorrow. Urvaii comes and 
explains why the child has been kept away and what the 
result is of his seeing him/ 0 The touch of tenderness and 
simplicity marks the leavo taking of Urva&: the story is 
unfolded in all its details and everybody is drowned in 
intense sorrow. At this supreme moment is introduced 
Narada.®" who brings the glad tidings that Urvasi is permit- 
ted to consort with the king till his death.®' This is veiy 
happy news and all are immersed in bliss ecstatic, which 
reaches its peak when Ayus is crowned king by Narada 
himself. 03 Be it, however, noted that there is here intro- 
duced a change in the nature of the love : romance or Kama 
replaced by a Dhurmtt element. 03 

We have in the preceding sketched briefly the develop- 
ment of the emotion of love in the Viknmoreusiya; and 
our study shows that the drama portrays love in its two 
aspects of love-in-enjoyment and love-in-suffering. The 
delineation is characterised not by great contrasts, not by 
serious complications, not by unexpected resolutions, but 

« v— 18. 

Ml V — 22 und 29. 

87 V— 29 and 31). 

kK Vide stage direction following V — 37. 

ho y — 40 and 60. 

00 y— 05 . 

01 V— 106. 

V— 120. 

03 V — 127. 

04 V — 120. Compare also JJI — 2 fj. 
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by delicacy and intensiveness, scarcely paralleled else- 
where in the whole range of our literature. It is super- 
natural love; it has an elevated tone about it, not unworthy 
of the groat hero, not unworthy of the celestial nymph. 
On the face of it, it is not normal love: but Pururavas 
suffers again and again, and thus makes himself worthy 
of the love of a celestial nymph. Thus the whole drama 
forms a thesis on love. 

We shall not better conclude this brief study than with 
a reference to what appears to be an abnormal condition 
im])osed upon the union of Pururavas and UrvatK. The 
fruition of their love in the shape of a son is to lie the end 
of the bliss of love;'" and note UrvasI is to separate from 
the king, only when the latter visualises his child." 5 What 
it may be asked the rationale of this queer condition 
imposed their enjoyment of love and that by Indra who 
wishes well by both? 

UrvasI is a celestial and she has therefore her well- 
defined duties in heaven,"® while Pururavas is a mortal. 
Hence permanency for this love is impossible and it must 
necessarily have a time-limit. The condition imposed 
gives, as the sequel shows, freedom of fixing up the time- 
limit. to UrvasI and this explains why Pururavas is kept 
ignorant of the condition, lining a celestial, UrvasI can 
presumably control conception and, if by .an accident, 
conception takes place, she can, if no essary, hide her issue 
from the king. Urvnril thus gets freedom to leave 
Pururavas when she feels tired of him, unless she is forced 
to leave him earlier by an accidental breach of the condi- 
tion. In other words, the time-limit laid down ensures the 
union of the couple so long ns there is mutual love present, 
in the absence of which the woman is free to move away, 
that is to say, it is based upon not external circumstances, 

« III— 13. 

M lhid. 
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but upon mutual sex-appeal and sex-attraction; and at the 
same time, it provides for the birth of an issue for 
Purfiravas, whose one source of sorrow has been childless- 
ness . 07 Thus, it will be seen that the condition imposed is 
after till not so unnatural as it apparently looks : on the 
other hand it takes full cognisance of the )>eciiliar nature 
of this most human of all emotions and at the same time 
it does not take away from the grace of the gift which 
Jndrn makes to his friend and ally Pnruravas and to his 
favourite mistress.’”' 

As the sequel shows, it is again accident, and not 
satiation of love that raises the prospect of separation.”" 
This is well revealed in the extreme sorrow with which 
Urvaifi prepares for her departure 1 "" and the king’s loss 
of interest in life,"” who therefore prepares to renounce* 
life .’" 2 Accident has brought the couple together and 
here accident is about to force them apart, despite their 
intense mutual love; and so accident " 13 again helps them 
to continue in the path of love. The prospect of a, war 
between the Devas and Asuras necessitates that Purfiravas 
should not renounce life, and this necessitates that. Indra 
should allow UrvasI to stay with Pururavas. And this 
continuance of conjugal bliss is perfectly in keeping with 
the beginnings of their love: it begins in king's heroism 
and UrvaiSi’s helplessness, and it is now made |icnnanent 
because of the king’s heroism and Indra’s helplessness. 
None but the brave wins the fair, and none but the brave 
can keep the fair after winning. 

T— 13. 

fix /hill. 

”» III-I2. 

10,1 Tin! gelling; nl Il»*» arrow ami the recognition of Ayns are 
accidental. 

mi V— 91 and 95. 
ms V— 99. 
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In this phase of the delineation of love there is reveal- 
ed another interesting trait: it is eminently human from 
the beginning to the end; and like all romantic love, the 
more important stages of its growth and development are 
controlled by accident, or to use the familiar Indian 
expression, Fate. Indeed Love transcends the limitations 
of time and space. 
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The Agama^astra of (Iauoapaoa : edited, translated and 
annotated. By Maliamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya. Pp. cxlvi h- 308. Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1943. 

The present work popularly known '’as Mtindnkya- 
kurika or Gandttpiidakdrika is also called Agtmn fastra, 
perhaps because in the colophons of certain MSS of the 
commentary by Sankara, the name Agnmasaslnirimrana 
has been found mentioned. It is one of the most import- 
ant works on the origin of Vedanta due to which the work 
is sometimes named Vedmtam fila also. 

Pandit Vidhushekhara Sastr! has Ixjen working on it 
for over twenty years and it is gratifying to sec the results 
of his studies in such an excellent form. He has taken 
great pains in placing before the scholarly world a correct 
text with the help of several MSS. ITis introduction, 
notes, etc., arc quite exhaustive and comprehensive. The 
scholarly world is indebted to SastrijT for this excellent 
edition of GaudajmhiMrikd . Prof. SastiTs contribu- 
tions to Indian Philosophy, particularly Buddhism, is too 
well known. Several years ago he advocated that there is 
enough influence of Buddhism on Gaudapada. lie holds 
the same view even now. Gradually he has become much 
more confirmed in his view. He is not at all satisfied 
with the interpretation of Sankara, and thinks that 
G)audapada, though a true Admitin, is influenced by the 
Buddhist thoughts. He identifies the view of Gautjapada 
with that of the Vijnanavdda. It is true, holds Prof. 
Sastri, that Gaudapada advocates the Vijnanavdda in. his 
KSrikQs, but certainly, he takes the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad as the basis for his statement, and thus shows 
that there is an agreement between Vedanta and VijMna- 
vSda. Prof, Sastri says: "This Upanisadic seed of 

1*8 
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idealism, being influenced by its elaborate system in Bud- 
dhism and the vast literature on it by the Buddhist teachers 
who flourished before Gaudapiida, has developed into what 
wo now lind in the Ag\'imasdstru. But when there are the 
al»ve and the similar germs of idealism in the Vpanisadit 
it must be accepted that it did not first originate with the 
Buddhists, though it has much developed in their system 
later on, etc.” Now, from the above also it is clear that 
the germs of Buddhist thought arc found in our Upani- 
sads, which have been developed by the Buddhist Acdryas 
in later centuries, while the orthodox section did not make 
any effort to advance on what the Upauimds have said. It 
is also a fact that though there is enough similarity be- 
tween Gaudapiida and Buddhism, as has been shown by 
Prof. Sastrl himself, their views differ in many respects. 
As such, would it not be then proper to say that Gauda- 
pfida with his wide experience of Buddhist thoughts has 
only been reminded of the original view as advocated in the 
f.'jtanisiul* and lias developed the same in his Karikas i To 
say that the Karikas have been written under the influence 
of Buddhism does not appear to be so satisfying when wc 
can trace the sources of both to the lirhadaranyaka i'pani- 
sod. If, however, we mean by the influence of Buddhism 
that the revival of the old view of the Vpanisads was due to 
the influence of Buddhist thoughts, then there is nothing 
to differ. 

As to the title of the book — AgumuMi$tfti -the reason 
given by SastrTjT does not quite convince us. If that trea- 
tise which is hast'd on t raditioual doctrines be named Aya- 
masdst ra then Isvarakrsua's Karikas on Siiukliya and simi- 
lar other books also will have to be called by this name; 
for we know that in order to show the authenticity of a 
work, it is found that its author always likes to hose it on 
old traditions. That one or two MSS have got the namq 
in their colophons nmv be due to the fact that the first 
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section of the book is named Agamaqtrakai'/ina; and per- 
haps it may also be due to the fact that those who want to 
show that the Kurikus have been written under Buddhist 
influence would like to give this name to it. However, we 
are very thankful to Sastriji for placing before us a new 
line of thinking. 

Cosmology Olo and New : being a modem commentary of 
the fifth chapter of Shri Tattvarthadhigama Sutra. 
By G. R. Jain, M. Sc. J. L. Jaini Memorial Series. 
No. IX. 6 + xiv + 255. To I* had from: The Central 
Jain Publishing House, Ajitashrama, Lucknow. 
Ks. 4-8-0. 

The book under review is a free English translation of 
the Fifth Chapter of the well-known Jaina canonical work 
- -Tattrarthadhigama-Sutra of Umasvati, also known as 
Umasvaml who is believed to lie the foremost disciple of 
Kundakundacarya. Umasvati, according to the Jaina 
tradition, lived from ubout 135 A.I). to 219 A.D. It con- 
tains ten chapters. It is respected both by the Digutn- 
bara and the Svetambum sections of the daina community. 
Even today it is read with devotion by almost all Jainas in 
private houses and temples as a sacred book. Jt alone 
teaches us an account of the logic, psychology, cosmology, 
ontology and ethics of the Jainas. Hence, it is regarded 
us a sacred epitome of Jainism. It has got a very find 
commentary by the author himself. It has been published 
several times and has been also translated, into English by 
Mr. J. L. Jaini for the Sacred Books of the Jainas Series. 

Now, here is a fresh attempt to translate the Fifth 
Chapter alone with exhaustive notes into English by Prof. 
G. R. Jain. This chapter deals with Metaphysics, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, space, time, matter, heat, sound, light, 
motion, etc. The translator has not only taken great pains 
to explain the Sutras in their true sense but has also gone 
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beyond the scope of the school to compare and contrast the 
views with those of other systems of Indian thought. This 
sort of comparative study is really useful and desirable for 
a comprehensive study of any system. Hut the translator 
has not confined himself within the limits of the various 
schools of Indian philosophy, he has gone lieyotid these and 
has made efforts to compare and contrast the views found 
in Jainism with the researches of modern sciences. Here 
there is bound to be some difference of opinion. It is just 
possible that we may have some common features in the 
two thoughts, hut we know that the researches in the 
modern sciences are based on matter and such products of 
matter where one can easily have experiments ]>erformed. 
The modern sciences have purely materialistic outlook. 
The schools of Indian philosophy, on the other hand, 
carry their analysis of elements to such subtle stages as the 
modem methods fail to understand. Again, the Indian 
outlook is not merely materialistic but also psychic and 
spiritual. It is very difficult to extricate the last two 
as|>ects from our studies of Indian thought. Thus our 
standpoint being quite different, how can there lie any 
comparison at all ? Then, to try to find out the develop- 
ments of the modern sciences in our systems also docs not 
appear to serve any useful purpose. I would rather like, 
as the translator has promised, that independent efforts 
should lie made on the basis of the data supplied by our 
thoughts to study critically what coutributions have been 
made by our ancestors in the past and how far we can make 
any further additions to those. 1 think more useful pur- 
pose can be served by such independent researches in the 
field of knowledge than by merely making efforts to show 
and prove our superiority to the researches of others. 

It is, however, very gratifying to see that the transla- 
tor has made in this book an attempt to put before the 
English-knowing public and to the scholarly world at 
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large, the contributions of the .Jainaa in the domain of 
cosmology and atomic physics and that this attempt is not 
to seek in ancient texts the Substance of modern theories. 
No doubt, much work is yet to lie done in this respect, but 
it is very necessary to keep always in mind that one docs 
not become over-enthusiastic and goes beyond the limits of 
the texts. Then, again, it is also equally necessary to re- 
niemlier that while tracing the exclusive contributions of 
Jainism one should know that it is so in reality. It is a fact 
that the systems of Idealistic thoughts in India have more 
or less contributed to physics and chemistry (rule — Posi- 
tice Sciences of the Hindus by Sir 11. N. Seal and Hindu 
Chemistry by Sir 1\ C. Hoy) and it is very diflicult to say 
which system of the thought has first advocated a parti- 
cular view. Now, here in this very book l’rof. Jain says 
— “The ‘animistic' belief of the Jains that the plants are 
endowed with life, etc.,” but Mr. .Iain is aware that almost 
all the schools of Indian thought believe in this and it is 
not easy to attribute this view to any one school exclusive- 
ly- 

After these few suggestions 1 heartily congratulate the 
translator for such an attempt. 

Thu following articles will ho published in the subsequent num- 
bers of the Journal 

1. The Islamic Conception of the Soul. By Dr. M. 0. Zubaid 
Ahmad, Alhilmbad. 

L\ The Maghus of South Kosala. By Dr. A. 8. Altckar, 
Benares. 

3. Some dated Manuscripts of the Tmitnn&m of Kranaiinndsi 

VffgT&i and their bearing on the Limits for his Date 
(A I). 1500 to ItiOO) By Mr. P. K. Gode, Poona. 

4. Instances of the Auxiliary Verb in the StitlampUtu . By 

Dr. Ihibu Rain Snksuna, Allahabad. 

s>. Thu Purunic D.itu of the MahUh/tQmlu War. By Mr. M. 
Raja Uuo, Mysore. 
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6. Analysis of Verbal forma of Maithill. By Pt. Snbhadra 

Jha, Darbhanga. 

7. The Piir&gika view of the SaptarQi cycle. By Mr. M. 

Raja Rao, Mysore. 

8. Kapila Eclipse. By Dr. Shama Sastri, Mysore. 

0. Authorship of the Sehthandha. By Mr. Ramnji Upadhya- 
ya, Allahabad. 

10. Research in Indian Philosophy — A Review. By Dr. P. T. 

Raju, Annamalai University. 

1 1. Siddha Ssstrn. By Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, Allahabad. 

12. Sanskrit Versions of Foreign Works. By Shri Raglmvara 

Mithulal Sastri, Allahabad. 

13. Gleanings from Sonmdeva Suri’s Yn&nst Unlit ('tun pH By 

I)r. V. Raghavan, Madras. 
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CHANDA S 

By VlDHUSIIEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 

The word for metre in Sanskrit is chandas. But why 
is it so? Yaska says (Nirvktn, VII. 12) : chandamsi 
chadanut. 'It means that metres arc trailed chanda-s owing 
to ‘covering’. Certainly this is a symbolical expression. 
For, literally nothing can be covered with a metre. The 
above explanation of Yaska is undoubtedly based on the 
following line of the Clulndofjya Upanisad (I. 4. 2 ) l or a 
similar Vedic text : 

devd mi mrtyor bibhyat'as trayim vidyum pravifan te 
chandobhir acchadayan, yad ebhir acchadayms tac 
chandasam. chandastram. 

‘Verily, the gods being afraid of death entered into 
the triple sacred science (i.e., tlic three Vedas). They 
covered (acchadayan , themselves) with metres. Because 
they covered (themselves) with them, therefore, the metres 
are called chav das' . 

The following occurs in the Dai rata Brdhmana (TIT. 
19) : chandamsi (c had try at i)- chandayatiti rd. 


1 Durgacaryu in hi* lihii i] notes it with •=01111* variants prob- 
ably from his memory. 

Or chdilni/ati. 1 use here .liva-nanda’s edition which is not 
'reliable at all. The following two words very clearly show that 
here at leaat ouo such word is wanted. SSyuini’* commentary 
which is added to it in this edition is also not correct always. 

146 
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And Sayana explains it : 

chanda samvarane chadayati rarntin i[/*]. $pth& ea 
miruktam, chanddirisi chadanat. 

According to Sayana we know from the above passage 
that the word cliandas is from the root chad or chand, 
'to cover’. 

This is in fact the same as found in the Nirukta and 
the Chdndogya Upanimd referred to. 

Now the root of the word chandns is y/ chad -chand. 
This is in fact one root though appears in two forms, 
sometimes as chad and sometimes as chand, just as y/ math- 
manth; wc have both mathnna and mnnthana. 

In order to find out the true or the intended sense of 
this root here and to ascertain thereby as to how and why 
the word chandas is employed to mean a metre let us 
discuss the meanings of some words derived from the same 
root, y/chad-chand. 

In the Nighantu fill. 14) in the list of the roots mean- 
ing ‘to praise’ or ‘to honour’ (areati-karman) in its wider 
sense we find chandali and chadaynte which means, as 
known to us ajl, ‘to please’, ‘gratify’, ‘conciliate’. In the 
list there is also the word ravjayati of the same meaning. 
Let here be quoted a passage* from the Satapatha Tirdhmana 
(VIII. 5. 2. I), which will serve our double purpose show- 
ing the meaning of the loot as well as the actual significance 
of the word eliandas : 

tdni/asma ace hand ay a ms tiini yad asma ar.chandayams 
tamac chanda msi. 

'They (the metres) pleased ( aechandayan ) him, and in- 
asmuch as they pleased ( y/chand ) him they are called 
metres ( chandas ).’ 

Mark also the use of the root y/ chad in the word ham- 
cchad (Rgveda, III. 12. 15) ‘causing pleasure to the wise’. 
This loot meaning 'to please’ is found in many cases in 
the Vedic and Epic passages. Consider also its employ- 
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inent in later Sanskrit in such words as upacchandayati 
‘one seduces, entices’ ; upacchandana 'persuasion, concilia- 
tion, enticing’. 

For its further elucidation the following words may 
also be taken into consideration : In the Rgr.eda (for 
instance, I. 92. 6) the word chanda as an adjective is found 
in the sense of pleasing, alluring. It also means prais- 
ing (stotr, Nighantu, H 1 , 16). As a masculine noun, it 
1 h used to mean ‘pleasure,’ ‘delight,* ‘desire,’ ‘will.’ 

It is to be noted here that the word chandus has the 
following senses : (i) desire, longing for,® (ii) the sacred 
text of the Vedic hymns, and (iii) metre. 

.Wo know that by the primai-y suffix -as is made a large 
number of neuter nouns or action uouns, sometimes assum- 
ing a concrete value, and also in the older languages a few 
agent nouns and adjectives and a considerable number of 
infinitives. 

Now considering all that has Ijeen said above we may 
think that chandus ( y/chand , ‘to please’, with -as) literally 
meaning ‘pleasing’ first meant a Vedic hymn as lieing 
composed in metre it was very pleasing when chanted, and 
then also gradually the word was used to mean the metre 
itself in which it was composed Or it may l>e that first 
a metre itself was called clam das as it was pleasing, and 
then a Vedic hymn being composed in the former. 

Wo should like hero to revert to the views of Yaska, 
the Chandogya Upanisad and the Dainuta Brdhmam, 
referred to above, saying that chandus is so called on 
account of ‘covering’ ( chudanu ). As said l)efore this 
‘covering’, is hero symbolical, its literal sense being abso- 
lutely out of question. It may, therefore, 1* interpreted 
in the following or a similar way : 

The gods who were afraid of Death (personified) 
chanted the Vedic metros so sweetly that he was simply 


* See K&Hka ou l'aniui, IV. 4. 93. 
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charmed and a& such could not see them as if they were 
covered and in this way they escaped from his clutches. 

We have seen that Sayana in explaining the passage 
of the Vaivata, Bruhmuna writes clianduyati caiman t| ti], 
meaning hereby, as it appears to me, that chandns is so 
called liecausc it ‘covers’ the letters which imply here the 
akrnras ‘syllables’ and matras 'morns' . Evidently the 
‘covering’ here is figurative and it*may mean the follow- 
ing or similar idea : (In a metre the syllables or moras are 
fixed. You cannot add to or subtract from it at your 
sweet will even a single one of them without spoiling it, 
just as you cannot take out a thing from or put it in a 
box which is nailed and covered without opening or break- 
ing it. 

So far we have discussed the derivation of the word 
chandns from the root ehad-chnnd. But in the Unndi- 
sutras (688 : canderudesen chuff) it is derived from yjeand 
(originally y/scand) ‘to gladden’, ‘to please,’ the initial c 
being changed to ch. lioaders are to ascertain as to how 
far this explanation is to lie accepted. 



THE MAGIJAS OF SOUTH K OS A I, A 
By Du. A. S. Awekaii. 

The l’uranas inform us in their usual prophetic strain 
that there will flourish in (South) Kosala a dynasty of 
nine powerful rulers known as ‘Maghas.’ This dynasty 
flourished during the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.i). and ruled 
over the u])])cr reaches of the Narmada and the Son and 
had extended its sway right up to Fatehpur in the heyday 
of its glory. The history of this dynasty is still shrouded 
in considerable mystery. It is proposed to discuss it here 
in a connected manner with such material as is available at 
present. A large number of inscriptions of this dynasty 
were discovered in lteva State at Bandhogarh by Dr. N. 1*. 
Chakravarti, the Deputy Director-General of Archajology. 
These have not yet been published. A summary of these 
records is being included in the forthcoming Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Surrey of India. I am indebted to 
Dr. Chakravarti for sending me an advanced copy of the 
proof of this summary of Bandhogarh inscriptions, which 
I am thus enabled to utilise in reconstructing the history 
of the dynasty. A full and reliable account of the kings 
of this dynasty will be possible only when further arehaio- 
iogical discoveries arc made. 

The information supplied by the Puranas is very 
meagre. They only tell us that there will be nine kings in 
this dynasty, who will be powerful and intelligent. The 
names of those rulers and the reign periods of each of them 
are not given. Their time also is not specifically indicat- 
ed; the context shows that they must have ruled sometime in 
the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A.D. Ivosalu is mentioned 

1 g uarrst *niwi • • ^ evrewn sfoptff ^ 3 11 

D. K. A., p. 61 . 
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as their home. Obviously South Kosnla is meant. This 
province included a number of districts in Eastern C.P. 
but its precise extent is rather difficult to determine. 

The Maghas, of the Puranas arc obviously identified 
with a number of rulers whose insertions are found in 
Reva Slate and at Kau&lmbI, and the names of some of 
whom cud with ‘Magha.’ So fur the following kings are 
known to us either from inscriptions or coins: — 

1. Maharaja Vasithlputra Bhimasena. Known 

from Bandhogarh inscription (unpublished) 
of the year 51, (which gives him the epithet 
of Vasithipulta) Ginja inscription of the 
year 52 (/*’. /., Ill, p. 306) and a scaling 
found at Bhita, 10 miles from Allahabad, 
AM., A.8.I., 1910-11, pp. 50-1. 

2. Kochhiputta Pothasiri. Son of No. 1. Known 

from unpublished Bandhogarh inscriptions, 
dated in the years, 86, 87, 88. Possibly a 
coin found at Bhita with a legend doubtfully 
read as Pragthasriya was issued by him. 

3. Maharaja Bhadramagha. Known from Kosam 

inscriptions dated 81, 86 and 87 (E.I., 
XXIV, p. 253; XVIII, p. 100; XXIII, 
245). lie is identical with Maharaja 
Bhattadcva known from an inscription at 
Bandhogarh of the year 90 (unpublished); 
who is there described as the son of Maharaja 
Pothasiri, No. 2 above. 

A few coins of this ruler have been found; 
II, pp. 9511. 

4. Maharaja givamagha. Known from a KausambI 

undated inscription {E.I., XVIII; p. 159, a 
seal found at Bhita strikingly similar to that 
of Bhimascna, No. 1 above (A.R., A.S.I., 
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1010-11, pp. 50-1) and a large numlier of 
coins found at Faitelipur (J.N.S.I., Vol. II, 
pp. 05ff). 

5. Maharaja Vaisiravana. Known from a Kosam 

inscription datc<i 107 (/?./., XXIV, p. 140), 
two undated inscriptions from Randhogarh 
which state that his father was Mahascnapati 
Rhadrabala, a fragmentary unpublished in- 
scription in Allahabad Municipal j Museum 
and a large numl>cr of coins found at Fateh - 
pur (, J.N.S.I . , Vol. IT, pp. 950). 

6. Maharaja Bhitnavarraan. Known from 

Kniisilmbl inscriptions dated 100 and 100 
(i Indian Culture, I, p. 177 and Gupta ins- 
criptions, p. 267) and 0 coins found at Fateh- 
pur ( [J.N.S.I . , Vol. 11, pp. 950). 

7. Maharaja Satamagha. Known from coins only 

(J.N.S.I., Vol. IV, p. ). 

8. Maharaja Vijnynmagha. (Ibid., p. ). 

It will be seen from the above list of kings and their 
inscriptions that many of the latter are dated. The 
earliest record of the first, of them is dated in the year 51 
and the latest record of No. 6 is dated in the year 130. It 
is clear that the records a re dated in an era and not in 
regnal years. The facility of inscriptions dated in an era 
usually enables us to solve a number of historical problems; 
here, however, the case has become rather complicated be- 
cause there is a wide divergence of opinion nlxmt the 
identity of the era used by these kings. 

Inscriptions do not. unfortunately mention the name of 
the era. We have therefore to determine its epoch by 
palsQOgraphical and historical considerations. Now. it is 
of Rhadramagha, Vaisravana ami Bhlniavarman are 
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closely similar to the characters of Gupta inscriptions. It 
is, therefore, argued that these rulers must, have flourished 
in the 4th and the 5th centuries. Messrs. N'. G. Majumdar 
and Krishna Deva hold that the era used in the Magha 
inscriptions is the Chedi era starting in 248 A.D. 
(/?./., XXV, p. 146 and p. 253). According to this view 
the dates of llhndranmgha, Vnirfravnna and Bhmmvarman 
would be e. 330 A.D., 380 A.D. 

Eai Bahadur D. Tt. Salmi refers the years to the 
Gupta era starting in 319 A.D. (E.I., XVIII, p. 160). 
According to this view the dates of the above kings would 
be e. 401 A.D., 426 A.D. and 451 A.D. respectively. 

Sir John Marshall, Dr. Konow (/?./., XX'III, p.' 247) 
and Dr. Motiehandra ( J.N.S.l . , V, pp. 95 ff) opine that 
the years refer to the Saka era. According to this view 
the dates of the above kings would be c. 150 A.D., 175 
A.I). and 208 A.D. respectively. 

Tt is perhaps too early to dogmatise about the era 
used in these records; further discoveries alone can solve 
the riddle satisfactorily. I however think that the view 
that these years refer to the £aka era is likely to prove the 
correct one. The main argument against this view is the 
palavigraphical. It is argued that the characters of these 
inscriptions arc indistinguishable from Gupta characters, 
nnd so we cannot place them in the 2nd and the 3rd 
centuries, as would be necessitated by referring these years 
to the Saka era. This argument is however not a decisive 
one. There are survivals of archaic forms in later inscrip- 
tions and anticipations of later developments in . earlier 
records. We have a striking instance of the latter pheno- 
menon in the Mathura inscription of Kaniska dated in the 
year 14 (A 1 ./., XIX, p. 96) which contains the typically 
later forms of the Eastern Gupta variety of the three 
test letters m, », and h. A critical examination of the 
Kusana and Gupta inscriptions shows that there is no hard- 
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and-fast difference between Kuifana and Gupta charac- 
ters. It would, therefore, be too dogmatic to argue that 
the paleography of these Magha records compels us to 
place them in the Gupta period. 

There are further circumstances which make it more 
or less certain that these Magha rulers must have flourish- 
ed before the Guptas. If we refer these inscriptions to 
the Chedi era of 248 A.D., the date of Vai£ravana would 
bo c. 355 A.D. and that of Ilhfmavarman 377 A.D. These 
rulers then become contemporaries of Samudragupta. 
This ruler exterminated all the rulers of the Gangetic 
plain; why then should not the names of these kings appear 
in the Allahabad inscription among the rulers forcibly up- 
rooted by that conqueror! It may be conceded that 
Samudragupta may have allowed the Maghas to subsist 
as his feudatories. The feudatories of the Imperial 
Guptas in the most outlying parts of the empire invariably 
refer to their overlords in their records; they were never 
permitted to mint any coins of their own. Is it likely that 
in the heyday of his power Samudragupta would have ever 
permitted a feudatory house ruling not far from his 
capital to offer him the affront of having its independent 
coinage! Would not his iron hand descended down swiftly 
on the unfortunate heads of Vai£ravana and Bhlmasena 
for their insolence in not referring to their overlords in 
their inscriptions ? 

On the other hand if we refer the inscriptions to the 
Saka era, the Maghas precede the Guptas by about 75 
years. Wo can then well understand how they were ruling 
as independent rulers, and issuing coins on their own 
behalf. We qan also understand how the Magha coinage 
shows no influence on the Gupta coinage. I therefore 
think it most likely that the era used in the Magha records 
is the £aka era and propose to reconstruct their history on 
that hypothesis. 


F.2 
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Yasi(thiputta Bhlmasena is the earliest known mem- 
ber of the dynasty. Whether he was its founder or was 
preceded by some other ruler or rulers we do not know. 
But since the Puranas state that there were nine rulers in 
this dynasty and we have got the names of eight of them, it 
is not likely that more than one or two rulers would have 
preceded Bhlmasena, if he was not himself the founder 
of the dynasty. His known dates arc 51 and 52, which 
according to our hypothesis would correspond to 129 and 
130 A.D. respectively. Since the latest known date for 
his son is 88, we may take it that he ruled from c. 45 to c. 
70, i.e., c. 123 A.D. to 148 A.D. 

It is interesting to note that no inscription of this 
ruler is found at Kan^ambi. tiinja was the northern- 
most place included in his kingdom and it is situated 40 
miles south of Allahabad. During his rule the Kusana 
empire was still in its heyday and controlling the whole 
of the Madhyadesa. Kausambi was on the highway from 
Mathura to Fataliputra and was under the Kusana 
control. The Maghas did not dare to cast their eyes on it. 
The discovery of a sealing of this king at Bhita need not 
prove that it was included in his kingdom; the scaling may 
have travelled with a letter sent to that place from Bando- 
garh, which Was most probably the capital of the 
Maghas at this time. It is clear that the Kusanas like the 
Moghuls in later times did not care to penetrate into the 
jungles of Baghclkhand and Iteva and so Maharaja 
Bhlmasena could rule there as an almost inde|>cndent ruler. 

Vasitthlputta Bhlmasena was succeeded by his 
son Kocchiputta Fothasiri, who has recently become 
known to us from his Bandhogarh inscriptions. Since 
Saka 88 corresponding to 166 A.D. is his latest known 
year, we may assume that he ruled from c. 148 to 168 A.D. 
His Ku&na contemporaries were Huviska and VSsu- 
deva I. 
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Five records of this king have been found at Bandho- 
garh and they show that his kingdom was in a prosperous 
condition during his rule. Merchants from Mathura and 
KaudambI are seen visiting Bandhogarh and making pious 
endowments for the purpose of constructing wells and ex- 
cavating caves for Buddhist monks. His government had 
tiie paraphernalia of a well constituted administration: 
a foreign minister of his, named Magha, is seen among the 
donors at Bandhogarh. 

The Kudana empire was now on the decline and 
Bhadramagha or Bha(tadeva, the heir-apparent, was bent 
upon exploiting the situation to the full in order to extend 
his kingdom. Magha, the foreign minister of his father, 
must have been his right hand in planning and executing 
the plans of expansion and aggrandisement. By c. 155 
A.D. Bhadramagha managed to snatch away KaudambI 
from the Kudana control; we have his inscriptions at the 
latter place dated 81, 86 and 87 corresponding to 159, 164 
.and 165 A.D. We have the apparently inexplicable pheno- 
menon of the dates of the father and the son overlap- 
ping; the former’s inscriptions at Bandhogarh arc dated 
in the years 86, 87, and 88 and the latter’s inscriptions at 
KaudambI arc dated in the yaers 81, 86 and 87. We can 
explain this riddle by the assumption that it was the crown 
prince Bhadrabala, who had managed to extend the king- 
dom beyond KaudambI by his ambitious plans of expansion. 
His father, therefore, may have permitted him to rule at 
KaudambI practically as an independent ruler even in his 
own life time. 

It was probably by diplomacy or a coupe rather than 
an open appeal to the arms that Bhadramagha managed 
to seize KaudambI. The Kudiina emperor Vasudeva I 
may have connived at this aggression in a distant corner of 
his empire, as did the Bijapur Sultan in the case of Shivaji 
at the beginning of his career, probably for similar reasons. 
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If the reading Frasthatfriya of the logend on the coin 
found at Bhita is correct, it is clear that as a natural 
consequence of the growing importance of his dynasty, 
Po(hasiri started the coinage of his dynasty. 

Maharaja Bhadramagha succeeded his father in e. 
168 A.D. As shown above, it was he who contributed to 
the prestige and greatness of his family by annexing 
Kau&mbl and the territories beyond to his kingdom. 
It was also he who started the regular coinage of the 
dynasty by determining its prevailing type. On the 
obverse of this coin type there is a tree within railing above, 
with a three-arched hill by its aide and the legend below. 
On the reverse there is a bull, which is so common on the 
coins struck at Kau&mbi. 

The duration of the reign of this ruler, who ascended 
the thorne in c. 168 A.D. is not known. He does not seem 
to have ruled long after the death of his father; for King 
Vai&ravana, who was the successor of his successor 
Sivamagha, is seen ruling in Saka 107 or 185 A.D. We may 
therefore place the independent reign of Bhadramagha 
between c. 168 and 175 A.D. 

Maharaja Sivamagha seems to have been the successor 
of Bhadramagha. We have no dated records of this ruler 
and so it is not possible to be dogmatic about the time of his 
rule. Nor do we know his relationship with Bhadra- 
magha, which may have indirectly helped us to determine 
his reign period. It is quite possible to argue that Siva- 
magha did not succeed Bhadramagha and, that the latter 
ruled down to c. 185, when he was succeeded by Vaifra- 
vana. If we make this assumption, we shall have to 
place Sivamagha after Mahar&ja Bhlmavarman, i.e., 
after c. 220 A. D. He would be then separated from 
Maharaja Bhlmasena by nearly a century. This seems 
rather improbable, for the seal of Sivamagha found at 
Bbita bears a very close resemblance to the seal of 
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Maharaja Bhlmasena. On the seals of both, there is a 
woman standing on right and bull with crescent below his 
neck on the left. ' The name of Bhimavarman is inscribed 
below the symbols and that of Sivamaglia above them: 
this is the only difference. 

The relationship of Sivamagha with Bhadrabala is 
not yet known; but very probably he was his son. He may 
be presumed to have ruled down tp c. 184 A.D. 

Mr. Govind Pai has argued that Cautamiputra 
Sivamagha, whose seal has been found at Bhita, was a 
younger son of the Vaka(aka emperor Pravarsena I and 
was deputed to Kau&mbi as a royal viceroy. The so-called 
Magha dynasty was founded by him. This view however 
is untenable. It is true that Gautamiputra, which was 
the matronymic of the eldest son of Pravarascna I, who 
predeceased him; and so it appears plausible to argue that 
Gautamiputra Sivamagha of the Bhita seal was his 
brother. Sivamagha however cannot be regarded as, the 
founder of the Magha dynasty, for there is definite evidence 
that Bhadramagha, Po(hasiri and Bhlmasena had preced- 
ed him. The seal of Sivamagha shows that he was intimate- 
ly connected with Bhlmasena; in fact, as shown above, the 
seals of both these rulers are almost identical. Sivamagha 
was connected with the rulers of Bandhogarh and not with 
Vak&taka rulers. Sivamagha’ a currency also shows that 
he belonged to the royal family ruling at Bandhogarh and 
Kaurfambl; for he continues the same type. The Vaka(akas 
issued no coins at all. It would be then strange that a 
provincial royal viceroy should have started an innovation 
unknown to the parent dynasty. We have therefore to 
abandon the view that the Maghas were a branch founded 
by the Vakityakas. There is a chronological difficulty also 
in accepting this theory. It is possible to accept only if 
we refer the Magha dates to the Chedi era. We have seen 
already how this is not possible. 
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After a short reign of about eight years, Sivamagha 
was succeeded by King VaiSravana, who according to a 
Bandhogarh inscription, was a son of Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala. If we assume that this Mahasenapati 
Bhadrabala is identical with Maharaja Bhadramagha, the 
predecessor of Sivamagha, then VaiSravana would pro- 
bably become a brother of Sivamagha. But such does not 
seem to hare been the case. King Bhadramagha had 
assumed the title of Maharaja in a number of his records 
at Bandhogarh. Is it then likely that he would hare 
been designated by the lower title of a Mahasenapati by 
his son in records inscribed after his death? We must 
therefore conclude that Mahasenapati Bhadrabala, the 
father of VaiSravana, was a different personality from 
Maharaja Bhadramagha, who annexed KauSambi to his 
kingdom. Bhadrabala was probably a junior member of 
the royal family, possibly a younger brother of Bhadra- 
magha. His son VaiSravana may have succeeded Siva- 
magha, because he left behind no heir. Or it may be that 
he may have ousted Sivamagha and usurped the throne 
for himself. It must be noted that Sivamagha had a 
reign of not more than nine years; it may have been a 
much shorter one also if wc assume that Bhadramagha 
ruled a few years after 175 All. and Vaisravana a few 
years before 184 A.D. 

The exact duration of Vaisravana’s reign is not 
known; but it is veiy probable that it extended from c. 
184 to e. 205 A.D. $aka 107 or 185 A'.I>. is his only 
known date. 

It was probably during the reign of Vaisravana that 
the northern boundary of the Magha kingdom was pushed 
to Fatehpur, where a large hoard of Magha coins was 
discovered some years ago. This expansion became 
feasible because the KuSana empire waa now rapidly 
decaying. The Maghas thus became the southern 
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neighbours of the NSgas of Padmavati. The rulers of 
Kaurfambi very often used to govern Mirzapur and 
Benares also; whether Vairiravana and his successors did 
so we do not know. No Magha coins or antiquities have 
so far been found in these districts. From the Puranaa 
we learn that the Maghos were ruling over South Ko&da, 
which included the territories right up to Bilaspur and 
Raipur districts of C.P. It is quite possible that the 
southern limits of the kingdom inay have extended up to 
these districts, though so far we have not found any 
antiquities of theirs to the south of Bandhogarh in Reva 
State. It is very probable that in the heyday of their 
glory, the Magha kings ruled over the wide territories 
extending from Vilaspur to the south to Fatehpur in the 
north. Probably they had two capitals, the ancestral one 
at Bandhogarh and a new one at Kau&unbi. 

Since the earliest known date of Bhlmavarman is 
130 Saka or 208 A.D., it is almost certain that 
Vai&avana was succeeded by Rhiniavarmnn in e. 205 A.D. 
Bhlmavarman’s relationship with Vattravana is not so 
far known, but it is likely that he was his son. Saka 139 
or 218 is his latest known date; his reign therefore may be 
placed between c. 205 and 230 A.D. Bhlmavarman has 
also left us his coins, which are identical in type with the 
coins issued by his predecessors. No incidents of his reign 
are known. 

Kings Satamagha and Vijayamngha have recently 
come to light through numismatic discoveries. The present 
writer discovered their coins in the valuable coin collection 
of Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. They are 
similar in type to the coins of the other Magha rulers and * 
therefore clearly show that they belonged to the same 
dynasty. We have seen already how we cannot place 
these kings anywhere bel'ween Bhlmasena and Bhlma- 
varman; we must therefore presume that they succeeded 
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the latter kigg. No inscriptions, dated or undated, of 
these kings have been found so far and so we can only 
tentatively fix their reign period between 230 to 275 A.D. 

Whether any other Magha king succeeded them, we 
do not know. Most probably the dynasty came to an end 
in c. 275 A.D. Numismatic evidence shows that it was 
succeeded by King Nava, whose coins are an exact copy of 
the Magha coins. Sometime after Nava came King 
Pu£va£rl, who seems to have been a contemporary of the 
early Gupta kings at Kau&imbl. 



CANDRASEKHARA SMRTIVACASPATI 

liy ('ll! NT AH AH AN ChAKRAVAI'TI 

Determination of the real identity of authors is a 
difficult problem in the history of Indian literatim?. 1 The 
same person had different names (especially in the case 
of Tantrie writers) and titles one, or other of which was 
used in different works written by him. Then there was 
the temptation to pass, later works of less known author 
under the names of earlier celebrities. Tt is not also un- 
known that more than one author possessed the same 
name or title. These facts are responsible for a good 
deal of confusion resulting in wrong identifications of 
authors of different periods and different ipnrts of the 
country. Due among numerous such cases is dealt with in 
the present note. A numlier of works variously attribut- 
ed to the well-known Vacnspati Mistra of Mithila- or to 
a Mnhamahopfulhyaya Candrasiekhara ‘a Vsirendra Brah- 
min who settled at NavndvTpa in the loginning of the 18th 
century and wrote many works on Smrli’ will )x> found 
to have really emanated from a different man hailing from 
TrivenT in Bengal — Mnhamahopadhyiiya Candrasekhara 
Smrtivaeaspati who flourished towards the middle of the 
17th century. 

Candrasekhara was related to .lagannatha Tarka- 
pafleanana, the famous author of the l i cudabltaiiaarna rn 
which was translated by Colebrooke in his A Diijest of 
Hindu Laic on Contracts anil Succession (Calcutta, 17118). 

1 Descriptive (■ atalayuc of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Royal- 
Asiatic Society of Itcnyal [ASJi], Vol. V III. Introduction, 
p. XXX1T1; Festschrift P. l r . Kane, pp. 77-7H. 

* Descriptive Cataloi/uc of Sanskrit MSS in the lmlia Office 
Library r/01, Vol. III. 1490; Descriptive Cat. Sans. MSS in the 
Sanskrit, Coll. Library, Calcutta f('S], Vol. IT. 79; ASB, lit. 
p. XXX. 
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As a matter of fact, he is stated to have been the ‘brother 
of the maternal grandfather of Jagann&tha,’ who 
refers to him variously os ‘my venerable grandfather,’ 
‘modern Vacaspati,’ or ‘Vacaspati Bhattacarya’ (Cole- 
brooke, Digest, I. XVI, 133, III. 343). According to 
local tradition, however, be was the elder brother of his 
paternal grandfather ( [Suhitya Parirnt. Patrikd, 49. 14). 
He composed hia Deaitanirnnya in 1562 §.E. (1640 A.D.) 
as is evident from a statement of his own made in the 
body of the work ( Suhitya Parisnt Patrika, 49. 10). 

The full name of the author seems to have been 
Mahamahopiidhyaya Candrasekhara Smrti vacaspati. But 
the different parts, of his name are scattered in different 
places of his works. lie refers to himself either as 
Candra&khara or as Vacaspati in the introductory verses 
of his works. An idea of (he full name may be had from 
the third introductory verse" and the colophon of the 
Dharmndipikii, in the colophon of one manuscript of 
whieh the name of the author is given as Malmmaho- 
padhyaya Candrasekhara. 3 4 

The author does not give any genealogical account in 
detail. ITc mentions his grandfather Vidyfibhilsana who 
is stated to have l icon versed in the six systems of Philo- 
sophy. The father though not mentioned by name is 
also stated to have lieen a. scholar like his grandfather. 
In fact, Candrasekhara slates that he was a pupil of his 
father." A work of the grandfather (jailed the Ahniktir 

3 mss i ** 

4 R. L. Mitrn — Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts , V. ] !)1!). 
Hen* (lu> work is called Pharma rircka. 

•fovrptjftwRT: qwfthniit a*fl: i (ntprcnsdt Whfnt traWWl ^ (stga: ii 
snw wnal flwwRr: i at jsritiw (isWbrt ssSftvuQi 

— Introductory verses Nos. 2-3 of the Dharmarlipiltil. 

According to Keith and Thomas (VK Vol. IT. 5919) as also 
K»ne ( Historp of DharmaSastra, Vol. I, p. 697) VidySbhiisana 
was the father of Candrafckhara. 
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mimdmsa is referred to in the author’s Smrtisdrasah- 
graha .• Reference is also made to his Durgotsana- 
paddhaii (Sahitya Parisat Patrikii (46. 11, f. u. 18). 

Candraiekhara was; the author of at least three 
Smjti-Mlinamaa works 7 — the Dhumadtpikd, the Smrti- 
sarasahgraha and the Dcaitanirnaya. The chronology 
of the works is not known, but the third work appears to 
have been composed after the other two, as it has lieen refer- 
red to in each of them. 8 The good number of recorded 
manuscripts of these*, works bears testimony to the }>opu- 
larily enjoyed by them at one time, though little is 
known of them at the present day. A reference is made 
to the manuscripts, mostly referred to or already describ- 
ed of these works : 

Dharmadipikd — IQ. III. 1570, Vol. II. 5916; Royal 
As-hatic Society of Bengal (No. l.G. 15, 3882, 5133), 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. — It. L. Mitra (II. 650, V. 1619), 
Notices of Sans. MSS. — H. 1’. Shastri (1. J92), Descrip- 
tive Cat. of Sans. MSS. in the Yaiigiya Sahitya Parisat, 
p. 250. 

Smriisdrasahgruha — t'S, II. 203, 10, III. 1460, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. II. A. 42), 
ASB. (111. 2074). Deaitamirnayu— t’S. III. 79, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. II. A. 42), Yaiigiya 
Sahitya Parisat (Sanskrit MS., No. 1613). 

tynns^aif^tWiwnn—Siiiriifuriixiiiiiinilni Ms (Xo. n. 

A. 42) lwlongiug to ltoyul Asiatic Society of ■Bengal, p. 152. 

7 it is just possible a number of other smrti works were also 
composed by him ( Suliijua Parixat Patrikii, 46. 12). 

* 3 WnOnfaPnJ? •*M»«liRltTI — Pliiiniiadipiha (Itoyal 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . MS. No. 3882, l'ol. 31 A). Also Smrti- 
tiiranaiijjralui (Society’s MS. No. II. A. 42, pp. 153. 161.). 

0 This is uu incomplete MS. of the work. It agrees gene- 
rally with MS. No. 3882. Fol. 1-6A and Fol. MB— 4! IB of the 
latter MS. are not found in the present MS. In line 1 of Fol. 21B 
(=first half of line .1 of Fol. MU of MS. No. 3821 it is definitely 
roeorded that some portion is missing in the present MS. 

Tile soeoud half of line 1 and line 2 of Fol. 21 B 
agree with the lust two lines of MS. No. 3882. 




THE ISLAMIC CONCEPTION OF THE SOUL 
By M. ti. Zubajii Ahmad 

1 . Introduction. 

There has been a great controversy amongst the 
philosophers and thinkers of the world about the existence 
and nature of the soul. Several different theories were 
prevailing before Aristotle. Plato tried to explain it by 
his theory of the world-soul. Aristotle criticized all of 
them and defined the soul as “the first enleleehy of a 
natural body which is capable of having life, that is, of 
an organic Ixidy designed for a definite purpose.' 1 
Amongst the modern philosophers of Europe there is also 
a great difference of opinion on this problem. This con- 
troversy is not confined to the domain of philosophy alone. 
Different religions have got different notions of the soul, 
and so we find such terms as the Muslim soul, the Hindu 
soul, the Christian soul, etc., in the Encyclopaedia of 
Religions. In the following pages I propose to explain 
the conception of the soul according to Islam. I shall treat 
the subject from the theological standpoint rather than 
metaphysical, psychological or mystic point of view. 

2. Arabic words for the soul. 

For the soul, there are two words in Arabic, rnh and 
nafs. Both of them are philologically connected with 
wind (breath). The Arabic word for wind is rlh which 
and the word ruh have a common root, as is shown by the 
fact that the plural of both of them is arrnh. Moreover, 
the word ruli also menus breath. For instance, take this 
sentence (he filled his water-skin with his 

breath). As to the word nafs, it may be pointed out 

1 Lane’s Arabic Enylith Lcficon (under ‘ru/i’). 
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that it is derived from tanaffun (breathing, for which 
sense there is a special word of the Bamc root, but differ- 
ing in pronunciation, viz.; nafas). All this proves that 
the idea of wind is predominant in both of the words. It 
may be pointed out here that they may be synonyms but 
they are not always interchangeable. We cannot say 
**»ii in place of ^ ^Ai or ^ Jli for 

Kmta ^ Jls. The sense of ‘mind’ is generally conveyed by 
nafs and so psychology (science of mind) is called 'Umu 

'n-nafs. 

3. The word 'ruh' in the Qur'an. 

The word ruh occurs 19 times in the Qur'an and has 
been used in the following meanings : — 

(1) Kevelation as in this verse 

^ <aLaJ| Lusk^l j® 

(and thus we sent the revelation by our com- 
mand). 

(2) Firmness, strength, etc., e.g., 

(He helped them with firmness, strength from 
Him). 

(3) The angel Gabriel, e.g., ^ rfjjd ? s (and 

we helped him with Gabriel). 

(4) The soul, spirit which animates the Imdy as 

»*» (He breathed into the body 
of His soul)C 

As the Qur'an does not concern itself with philoso- 
phical discussions, there is nothing to lie found in the Book 

3 Al if lull KunOzu ’1 -Qur'an, p. 284. 

"The (Jit)' un, <12:52. 

«/«#/., 08:22. 
oil, id., 2:253. 

'Ibid., 32:7. 
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regarding the nature and reality of the soul except this 
that the Prophet was asked at the suggestion of some Jews 
about the soul, whereupon God sent a revelation 7 to the 
effect that it owed its existence to His command. The 
great scholastic Riizl says s that this reply makes two 
things clear about the soul, viz., (1) the reality of the soul 
is that it is an essence, simple and abstracted from 
matter and unlike to the material creatures of G'od, and 
(2) it is not eternal as it is a created entity. 

4-. The Word 'tin f s' in the Qur'an. 

It is generally held by Muslim scholars that wher- 
ever in the Qur’an the word rah means soul, it signifies 
the animal soul, and for the human rational soul, the Rook 
uses the word nafs. This word in its single form occurs a 
hundred times. n Tt has two plural form's nufus and an fils. 
The former has been used twice"' and the latter one hun- 
dred and twenty-five times." This word either means 
‘self’ or signifies the human soul which is subject to puri- 
fication and education. And this fact, makes it clear that 
the chief characteristic of the human soul is its i , onscioiis- 
ness and its yearning for activity. 

5. Is the conception of the 'ruli' and 'nafs' one and the 

same* 

I have already discussed the philological meanings of 
these two words. As to their conception there is a little 
controversy among the scholars. Some sav that both the 
words connote the same sense, while others hold that 
the riih is the animal soul, while the nafs is the rational 

I'lhul., 17:85. 

8 Ban’s Coniinwitarv on (lie Verso, 17:85. 

• Miftali, p. 540. 

"> Ibid., p. 110. 

» Ibid., p. 110. 
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soul. There is also a third view according to which either of 
the two words may be used in both the senses. According 
to some Sufis, the riih is the spiritual mid heavenly soul 
whereas the nafs is a material one. Al-Qliazall saya 1 * 
that the words riih, nafs and qalb respectively signify the 
physical soul, passions and the fleshy heart and all of 
them have also a common meaning, i.e., the rational soul. 

6. Various rietrs about the rational soul. 

Though the Qur'an, as already said, is silent on the 
philosophical nsjiect of the soul except, that it is, an essence 
created by God’s command, .yet the question of the nature 
and reality of the soul is so important that it could not help 
engaging the attention of Muslim scholars whether pure 
theologians or pure philosophers. The former have dis- 
cussed the matter in the light of the teaching of the 
Qur'an and the Prophet and the latter under the guid- 
ance of their philosophical ideas. These speculations 
regarding the nature of the soul and its conceptions do 
not fall within the scope of the present article. Some 
theories may, however, be mentioned here to show the 
style and the nature of these philosophical discussions. 
To begin with, in the first place there are two main divi- 
sions of these differences: 1 * according to one division, the 
soul is an essence not abstracted from the matter, in other 
words it is a substance. The holders of this view are 
again divided amongst themselves. The famous Mu'tazi- 
lito Nazzam thinks lliat the soul is a body and it is the 
mind. 14 By a ‘body’ lie means to say that the soul is the 
fine and subtle corporal particles permeating the human 
body just as rose-water permeates the rose (/ remaining into 
the body from the very lieginning up to the end of life. 

,s His Ihuu, Veil. 1, (Miapter T. 

1:1 Kaihshaf i*1iiuhati '1-funun, p. 542. 

14 Al-Agh‘url’n Miiijalalu '1-ixhminjipn, Vol. II, 333. 
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It docs not undergo any change. Ibnu ’r-Rawandi, an- 
other follower of this material tendency, holds that the 
soul is an indivisible atom and it is in the heart because 
the heart is that part of body which acquires knowledge. 
Some say it is fiery atoms while others describe it to Iks 
airy ones. According to another view it consists of 
watery atoms which are identical with the four human 
humours, moderate loth quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Physicians say that it is a fine vapoury substance which is 
produced out of the fine humours of the body and their 
vapours. Some of them identify the soul with the fusion 
of the elements. 

According to the other division of the Muslim thin- 
kers, the soul is an essence attracted from matter and its 
connection with the liody is that of control and manage- 
ment. Another important follower of this school holds 
that the rational soul of man belongs to the 'world of the 
Command,’ i.e., the angelic world, and cannot be measured, 
while the animal soul pertains to the 'world of creation,’ 
i.e . , the material world. I need not mention other specula- 
tions. I should, however, like to state here the orthodox 
view. 

7. The orthodox conception of the soul. 

The great scholastic Imam Fakhru ’d-Dln lias! has 
discussed this question in his well-known ■ Qur’anic 
Commentary under the verse 17, 85. He has mentioned 
there various theories of which he supports this one. The 
soul consists of atoms corporal, celestial, luminous and of 
fine essence like the nature of the light of the sun. When 
the body is created and is made prepared and fit to receive 
these atoms (as is signified by the Qur’anic verse s ly*»> 32, 
7—9, i.e., then he made the body) they are made to permeate 
the interior of the body like the permeation of fire into 
charcoal or of oil in mustard or of rose-water into the rose. 

F.4 
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As long as the body is fit and sound to retain this permea- 
tion of those fine atoms, it is living; but the moment this 
permeation is stopped, the man dies. This is the view 
which has been accepted by such an orthodox scholar of 
great reputation as Ibnu : l-Qayyim in toto, who has 
advanced 115 arguments, of course all theological, in sup- 
port of this speculation and then refutes all the criticisms 
brought against it. He says that this theory is supported 
by the teaching of the Qur'an and the Prophet. But the 
present writer does not agree to this statement. There is 
nothing in the Qur'an and in tradition that may support 
the idea of ‘permeation’ which was the general tendency 
of the ancient and mediaeval schools of philosophy. The 
teaching and the spirit of the Qur'an recognise an entity 
of the soul as quite distinct from the body. Its character- 
istic is its consciousness and its yearning for unfolding its 
potentialities. 

8. Five stages of the human soul. 

According to Al-Ghazall, there are five stages of 
the human soul 15 : — 

(1) The perceiving soul which perceives what is 

brought to it by the five senses and it is the 
origin of the animal soul. It is common to 
animals and human babies. 

(2) The cogitative soul which retains what is 

brought to it by the senses and puts them 
before the conceiving soul. This stage is not 
reached by babies in, the beginning but after 
some mental growth. 

(3) The conceiving soul which conceives abstract 

ideas. This stage is not attained by a mere 
boy. 


" Kashthdf utildhat, p. 543. 
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(4) The thinking and reasoning soul which, by the 

arrives at new conclusions and inferences. 

(5) The final stage of the human soul is the 

prophetic soul, which stage is reached by 
prophets end saints only. This soul sees the 
invisible and possesses the angelic knowledge. 

ltazi says that our experience shows beyond any doubt 
that all men do not possess the rational souls or mental 
powers of the same degree. According to him rational 
souls are of three classes : the highest and the sublimest, 
the mediocre and the lowest. 18 He holds that the prophets 
and saints belong to the first class, Muhammad the Prophet 
of Islam, being the highest member of this class. Their 
mental powers are so strong that they can perceive and 
conceive what an ordinary and mediocre mind cannot, and 
they are directly in touch with heavenly souls (a fourth 
kind of soul or mind, which Arabian psychologists have 
added to the three already existing kinds of mind, the 
vegetative, the animal and the human). RazI says that 
the more our soul busies itself with the affairs of the body 
and the world, the more our soul loses its contact with the 
heavenly souls. Here RazI explains the nature of dreams. 
In sleep our mind is less busy with the images brought to 
it by the senses and so it begins to work freely in its own 
way. If the mind is of a right sort, what it dreams, 
happens to be true. RSzT further develops this theory of 
the strength of human soul and explains in this way what 
is called miracles. 17 lie says that a mind may be so strong 
and powerful that it not only can influence another mind 
in any way that it likes (and this is the foundation of 
hypnotism) but also can affect nature. According to Ran, 

18 Bali's ilabahithu l-Mnthriqiyyah, Vnl. II, p. 417. 

» Ibid., p. 418. 
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magic is also the reaction of a mind on nature like miracle. 
What differentiates the two from each other is that the 
object of the miracle is to lead the people to the right path, 
while magic is performed to deceive and cheat them. 18 

9. The classes of souls according to their moral activities. 
A man's soul is hold respnosiblc for whatever he does. 

The soul which traverses the right path has been called 
Nafsu ‘ l-mutma’innah (the tranquil soul) in the Qur'an, the 
soul which does evil acts but at the same time reproaches 
itself for that, is termed as nafsu 'l-lawwamah (the re- 
penting soul) and the evil soul is called nafsu '1-ammArah 
(the lustful and sensual soul). 

10. Is the human soul the soul of God ? 

In three Qur’anio verses occurring at different places 
in connection with the creation of Adam, God has said 
that He breathed of His spirit into Adam’s lwdy. Now 
the question is, does it mean that the human soul is Divine 
and a part of God ? Some Sufis might have thought in 
that way, otherwise, the interpretation adopted by the 
orthodox scholars and other scholastics is this that God 
breathed into the body a soul which is one of nis creatures. 
As the sold is much sublimer than ordinary matter, God, 
out of regard for it, has called this soul His soul, just ns 
the Ka‘bah is, out of sanctity and honour, termed as 
Giod’s House. 18 

11. Pre-existence of the soul. 

There are two schools of thought about this question. 
According to one school, souls were created before the 
creation of their bodies, and they are kept in His treasure- 
house. When their times come, God transfers them from 

« Ibid., p. 424. 

18 Ibnu 'l-Qayyim’g Kitikbv ’r-Ruh (Hyderabad), p. 240. 
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His treasure-house into human embryo. Othero hold that 
the moment a body is created a soul is created and breathed 
into it. Both the schools quote the Scripture in their 
support. 

13. Are all souls of the same nature ? 

According to some thinkers, all of them are of the 
same nature, as all men are; but they differ in their 
qualities. They form one species. Others hold that the 
soul is a genus having many species under it, and each 
species having different individuals. It is held generally 
that no two souls are alike just as no two men resemble 
together. 20 

14. Islamic eschatology. 

As nobody can deny the existence of the mind or soul, 
the Qur’an has not cared to prove its existence or to 
explain its nature. What concerns the Book most is thb 
life after death, because it is the foundation of all 
religions. It is the eschatological discussion of the soul 
and not its metaphysical or psychological treatment that 
is an important topic of the Qur'an. Now I turn to this 
topic. This is a very vast subject. I shall confine myself 
to some important questions. 

I. Does the soul die ? 

Some hold that it does not die, while others hold the 
opposite view. But it is only a wordy difference. If the 
death of the soul means its departure from the body, then 
certainly it dies. If the death of the soul is to be taken 
in the sense of its total annihilation, then in that sense it 
does not die. u 

20 Kathshaf utilahat under 'naft'. 

21 Ibnu ’l-Qayyim’s Kilobit r-Riih, p. 51. 
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II. How are souls distinguished from one another after 

death ? 

When the soul is an essence standing by itself, this 
question does not arise. It concerns those who believe that 
souls cannot exist without bodies . 23 

III. Does the soul return to the grave ? 

The soul which is taken away by the angel is brought 
back to be examined by the two angels called Munkir and 
Nakir . 33 


IV. Do the. departed souls hear the voice of a living 

person 1 

There is a little controversy aliout this point among 
theologians. Some say that they hear the living and some 
hold that they do not . 31 

V. Is an intercourse possible between the departed souls 

and, the living ? 

Souls after death can visit their living relatives. 
Our books on this topic arc full of the stories of the 
departed souls meeting the living in dreams, which were 
proved to be true by the subsequent happenings. One of 
them may be related here . 25 This is a tradition narrated 
by the authentic chain of narrators. A 1 certain companion 
of the Prophet was killed in action. After a few days 
another companion of the Prophet saw the departed soul 
in dream and heard it say : “Convey this message of mine 
to the Caliph that at the time of my death such and such 
person took away my armour. The Caliph should get it 
back from him and after selling it he should pay off my 

33 Ibid., p. 58. 

33 Ibid., 62. 

** Ibid., 7a 

35 Ibid., 21. 
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debt that I owe to another man.” The dream was report- 
ed to the Caliph who ordered both of the men to bo present. 
They both testified to the truth of the report. 

VI. Where does the departed soul sojourn 1 

During the period intervening between their timo of 
death and the Day of Judgment, they sojourn in different 
regions ranging from the grave up to the very high point 
in heavens. The abode of the good soul has been called 
‘ Illiyun and that of evil souls is termed as Sijjin, 20 the 
former being the highest and the latter, the lowest. After 
the Day of Judgment, they go to Paradise or Dell as they 
deserve. 

VII. Are the departed souls benefited by the prayers, 
almsgiving and charity done by living men \ 

There is a controversy on this point amongst Muslim 
scholars. But the orthodox reply is in the affirmative.” 

VIII. Transmigration oj the soul. 

Islam rejects this theory very dearly, definitely and 
strongly. The Muslim books dealing with this topic are 
full of arguments. But as it is a great controversy 
between Hinduism and Islam, 1 should not like to discuss 
it here. 


*• Ibid., p. 184. 

ST Ibid., p. 188 nuil the following pnges. 




SOME DATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
TANTRASARA OF KRSNANANDA 
VAGISA AND THET1I BEARING 
ON THE LIMITS FOR HIS 
DATE (A.D. 1500 to 1600) 

t By P. K. Code 

According to Farquhar' the Tantmtiira of Krsna- 
nanda Vagina dates from A.D. 1812. In the Catalogue* 
of MSS in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat we find two MSS 
of the Tantrasara of Krsniinanda Bhattfwnrya which arc 
dated A.D. 1603 and 1770. If the work called the 
Tantrasara mentioned by Farquhar is identical with its 
name-sake represented by two dated MSS referred to 
above we must reject the date A.D. 1812 for it given by 
Farquhar. In fail this contradiction of dates for the 
Tantrasara led me to the search of a MS of the work 
which is dated 54 years earlier than the MS of A. D. 1693 
mentioned above. This MS a is identical with MS No. 

1 V><lc p. 355 of ( htflinr* nf l‘t'lit/iiill< l.iltrul ttrr nf Jnilitl, 
Oxford, 1920. On p. 389 also this author and his work are 
assigned to A. I). 1812. 

* Published 1935 (Calcutta)— Page 57. 

MS No. 585 — tPumr by DwMwsytrf Copied in Snku 1615 
(=A.T>. 1603) \ in Jleiif'nli-rliiirnrter.s. 

MS No. 1623— Do— copied in Ai/vi 1ti0-> i = A.l>. 1770). 

3 MS Vo. 388 of 1882-83 ( begins as follows: — 

mm fseeroW uwftgvffof i 
gtfw iwt?sT w'Iwwt n 

dwjtwn i ffl pwwnmfl sfimfr i 
w d^n^rare: 

Colophon on the last folio 337b rends: — 

du*: iw 

ift ur fttfVt ii” 

177 
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388 of 1882-83 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. It is very otd but well preserved. It 
is dated Samvat 1605 (=A.D. 1630) and may, therefore, 
be looked upon as one of the oldest dated MSS of the 
Tantrasara. I note below some of the references to 
previous authors and works a.s found in this MS of 
A.D. 1639:— 

(1) erc*u— fol. 1, 

(2) fol. 1, 3, 10, 

(3) fol. 1, 2, 9, 31, 

(4) — fol. 2, 81, 

(5) fol. 2, (*CTPi$r) 6, 

(6) fol. 2, 48, 

(7) fowRdfetret— fol. 2, 

(8) fol. 2, 124, 

(9) fol. 8, 9, 18, 

(10) eRRtlfiwn— fol. 3, 

(11) 3^— fol. 4, 4 

(12) sftpl— fol. 4, 10, 132, 

(13) iWI-J'WftWiraiH.— fol. 5, 8, 

(14) fol. C, 21, 29, 32, 49, 56, 66, 87, 96, 109, 
114, 121, 

(16) faratf— fol. 6, 22, 69, 162, 

(16) fol. 7, 

(17) wuimuflgll— fol. 7, 8l, 

(18) esRfUTRwani— fol. 8, 11, 45, 

(19) jfcrffcmj;— fol. 9, 11, 12. 16, 25, 

(20) — fol. 9, 

(21) — fol. 10, 

(22) gwrarat— fol. 10, 17, 122, 

(23) *m«WJTPl(B. Gita)— fol. 11, 

(24) iftfrflltf— fol. 13, 16, 17, 18, 19", 

(26) apwaraftarot— fol. 13, 17, 80, 

< [ Aufiedxt CCt, 222 - tPrea by S'STtarwPfUT (of 10, 364. 
h 240 . Bik 617 ]. 
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(26) fol. 14, 16, 263, 

(27) fol. 17, 

(28) *3<pr 8— fol. 20, 35, 166, 

(29) ;far?r*— fol. 20,177, 186, 

(30) BIWTt-fol. 26, W4<M l (fol. 30), 44, 

. (31) fol. 28, 43, 163, 

(32) fol. 29, “tffR?:” (fcl. 42, 46, 214) “Hf- 

15” (fol 45), 

(38) fol. 30, 32, 295 

Colophon on folio 34 — “?f?r qfTflftararariffc^ri*. 

(34) fol. 35, 

(35) Hgra'qHHrft — fol. 36, 

(36) fol. 36, 41, 44, 113, 117, 298, ’ 

(87) 5?r^rriwfl— fol. 36, 61, 203, 

(38) RRT^I— fol. 39, 

(39) — fol. 40, 

(10) asmraSt— fol. 45, «rerarn% (13o) 

(41) — fol. 48,* 

(42) ssrafanifc— fol. 49, 

(48) gfWlftdftdH l H — fol- 64, 113, 126, 

(44) fol . 81, 

(45) fol. 85, 

’ (46) fol. 89, 

(47) rortfiprant-fol. 93, 

(48) UTOitf— fol. 112, 

(49) fol. 122, 

(60) — fol. 129, 20l, 

(51) mrepnuft— fol. 130, 

(62) raufttf — fol. 131, 

(63) fol. 136, 

(64) fol. 169, 171, 191, 

* Aufruolit — CL'], 674 — mriitious mir PWRT'TW a-i 4 lie author of 
two tantru works «iwfh anil flhnwTCWTW tlhiriwll 203-118. A.l). 
1509). 
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(55) #GfM— fol. 109, ISO, 

(50) sfferarcfsraaS — fol. 172, 

(57) fol. 184, 

(58) niTOf — fol. 185, 

(59) JTPTrN — fol. 185, 

(60) fol. 186, 

(60 fol. 101, 

(62) ^TgsitKi — fol. 205, 

(63) fol. -07, 

(61) n« ftnwft*nn — fol. 220, 

(65) iipi3<KI fol. 223, 

(60) — fol. 226, 

(67) n^srwsrft— fol. 239, 

(68) vrfawgcriir— fol. 241, 

(09) “f& gw” — fol. 254, 

(70) hpwt — fol. 270, 

(71) 'RT^mr — fol. 272 

(72) Nftgtrfen — fol. 304, 

(73) fflrffcft- fol. 324, 

(74) ’3srora — fol. 3-ai, 

Oil folio 29 we find an author of the name 
who is, in my opinion, identical with 1 18^45 the 

author of a Commentary on the Saradattlaka. This Com- 
mentary was composed in A.D. 1494- Subsequent ref- 
crcnees to ( ride reference No. 32 in the above 

list) are made briefly as “*fa*rs:”. If this identification 
is accepted we may fix the date of the Tuntrasdra of 
Krsjnananda Vagisa Blmt^ucarya between A . D. 11/34 and 
A.D. 1039, the date of the B. O. R. I. MS of the 
Tuntrasdra analysed above. 

According to Dr. BinoytoRh Bhattacharya 7 Kr?na- 
nanda, the author of the Tavtrasdra, “can be confidently 

11 This reference is found ill (lie Oxford MS of flic Tnidraxara 
i ritlc j>. <J51i of Aufrcclit's ('iihi. of Oxford MSS, 186-1). 

7 Vide p. 80 nf JJulIrlin of Kama Valina Roseareh Insti- 
tute, Vol. X, Part II (July, 1042) — “'Krsnatmnila, the author of 
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placed in about A.D. JG07” Itceuuse his guru Piirnananda 
composed his Tattvucintimani in Suka 1499 = A.D. 1577. 
l)r. Bhattacharya’s date for Krsnananda, eiz., “ about 
A .D. 1607 ” is in harmony with the limits for the date 
of this author fixed by me (Between A .1). 1494 and 1669). 
It, however, conflicts wih the date of a MS of the Tanlra- 
sara recorded by Coleman.* This MS is dated Summit 
1586= A.I). 1530. Presuming that this date is correct we 
have to fix the limits for the date of the 'l\intrasaru between 
A.D. 1494 and 1530. These limits harmonize with the 
dates of 3T§^rrc4br as given in the Mudliyayugina Caritra- 
ko&a," where we are told that our Knjnananda was the 
pupil of (C.A.D. 1550—1525). Dr. S. 

K. De ,u in his recent Ixjok on Vaisnaea Faith and More- 

Tantrasiira was a disciple of Puriiaiunida, who in his turn was 
u disciple of Br'ihmfmunda. Puma mind a wrote a work, Tattva - 
vintdmani , which was composed in the ftakii year 1409, which 
corresponds to A.D. 1577. Krsnananda, who is one generation 
later, van he eanfitlentlif pi need- in ulna it A. It, Kit ft ," — Dr. Bhatta- 
charya notes the following works mentioned in tin* Tan't-asara : — 

WcTOf^TT, 

«w(ri«hi- 

3<r<U, iq<cd*^T, ftlfRf, 

msifirarai, faWFRT, ''fklM'jt'T, f^FTTC, 

f^T^Rl%, jrtjTKtcft, 

5Tt 5 ^K, 9TOTF?, tfftPTWet, fiflRlTOPT, 

(F#r, tor, TOrtfcro, f^nw, i 

■ s Vide p. 218 of a (‘eiixits of Indie MSS in t . S. 4. and 
Canada , Nowlin von, 1988 — Polenisiii’s entry reads as follows: — 
“ Krsnananda Vaglsa. 

4872. Tnnlnisura. Bengali Script. 390 flf. 18x875. 8 lines. 

Sam mu. A uf. I. 222. DP 7U5.” 

0 By 1H. riiitrav Shastri, Poona, 1987 — Pagcj80 ; ^ 

Farquhur (p. 289 of Outline*, etc.) puts Mitj?«Rtl<5Hta to the 
period “ from 1470 — 1180" when he taught at Xuddea. 

1,1 Published, (Calcutta. 1912, page 21. XavadvTpa (modem 
Nadiya) was a famous >cat of mediseval Sanskrit learning. “It 
was also the stronghold of orthodox Brahmanism, as well as id 
Neo-Tantricism ami produced a strnigen social dud a tor like 
llugli inland ana as well as a champion of obscure Tantric rites 
like Krsnumuida” — (ibid., p. 23). 
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merit in Bengal states : “Kr?nananda Agamavagfca, the 
author of Tantramra and the great exponent of Tantric 
doctrines in Bengal, is said to have been (like Raghu- 
nandana) a contemporary of Caitanya ; and there can be 
hardly any doubt as to the widespread character of 
Tantric teaching in Bengal.” Later in the same' book 
Dr. De refers to the tradition according to which Vasu- 
deva Sarvabhauma had 4 pupils:— (1) 7^n«r ftrferftr, 
(2) (3) fMjpp? wrmrjpftar and (4) ^gar.Dr. De thinks 

that Caitanya’s pupilship, even though plausible, appears 
to have no foundation in fact and that “ y gs fs g sr and 
$mr«K belonged to much later times .” 11 

According to Dr. J. B. Chau dinin'- Kaghunandana 
“was a contemporary of Srl-l'aitanya and flourished to- 
wards the. close? of -the fifteenth century. The jieriod of 
his literary activity probably lay between 1520 and 1570.” 
According to Dr. S. K. De Caitanya was bom in 
February, 14X6 and panned away in dune-.luly, 1533. 19 
Prof. Sri Bam Sharma" includes Baghunandana 15 in his 
list of Sanskrit writers of the reign of Emperor Akbar 
(A.D. 1542—1605). 


11 /hid., p. (ifi, footnote 2. 

12 1 Wc* p. 1»*12 of Appendix to the Edit ion of (nn'iydrulitjti- 
vall, Calcutta, 1940. — There is some contradiction in the extract, 
quoted above, “f In.\r of the fifteenth renl-urf/' 9 would necessarily 
be before A. I), lot)') while Dr. Cluuidhuri gives “ hehcem 152H 
nntl b~nD" as the period of Ragliiinaiidaiiu’s literary activity. 
This period falls in the l(>th century. 

1,1 Yida, PP- 51 and 7 0 of Yaisnara Faith , etc. 

™ Yitlti p. 15G of Hihlioyraphji of M nt/hal India, K. P. House, 
Bombay. 

V’ According to M. M. Prof. P. V. Kane Raghimandonu 
flourished between A.D. 1490 and 1570 and his literary activity 
lies between 2520 and 1570. 
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The chronological data recorded in the foregoing 
discussion may now be tabulated as follows : — 


A. D. 

Remarks K- Kfnn Suai id zt, author of TnntrasGra 

1480 

Birth of Caitauya, who is supposed to be a contem- 
porary of K and Raghunandana. 

C. 1450 - 
1525 

Dates of Vffsudeva Ssrvabhauma, supposed to bo 
the gum of K. 

1494 

Dato of by RSglmvabhatta who is 

mentioned by K in his Tantrasara as pointed 
out by me. 

1530 

Date of MS of TantrasSLra of K in U. S. A. according 
to Polemau. 

1583 

Death of Caitauya. 

1520-1570 

Literary activities of Raghunandana according to 
M. M. P. V. Kane and Dr. >1. H. Chaudhuri. K 
is supposed to have been a contemporary of 
Raghunandana. 

1542-1605 

Dates of Emperor Akbar during whose reign Ragliu- 
nandana flourished according to Sri Ram Khurma. 

1577 

Date of TattvaciutUmnni by the guru of K 

according to Dr. B. Bliattacliarya. 

1607 

Date of K according to Dr. Bhattacharya. 

1639 

Date of B. O. R. I. MS of TantrasQra analysed in 
this paper. 

1693 

Date of a MS of Tantrasara of K with V. S. 
Pari sat, Calcutta. 

C. 1725 

Dote of Gauri-Kffnta who quotes Tantrasara in his 
commentary on Anandulaharl (Oxford. H»8b) MS 
of A. I). 1770 . 

1770 

Date of another MS of TantrasGrn with V. S. 
Parisat. 

1812 

Date of Tantras&ra of K according to Farquhar. 
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The chronology tabulated above will, it is hoped, help 
to clarify the problem of the exact date of the Tantrasara 
of Krgnananda Vagina, who can be definitely pat between, 
say, A.D. 1500 and WOO according to my data recorded 
in this paper. If the date A.D. 1530 of the MS of the 
Tantrasara as recorded by Dr. Poleman ia correct it will 
clinch down the date of the Tantrasara between A.D. 
1494 and 1530. I request Dr. Hhattacharya to examine 
the data recorded by me in this paper and see how far it 
could be reconciled with his date for Krgnananda, viz., 
“about A.D. 1607.” 



IS CANDRA OF THE MEHRAULI PILLAR 
INSCRIPTION IDENTICAL WITH 
KANISKA? 

By Dasharatha Sharma. 

Writing in the pages of the Journal of the A sialic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No. 1, Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
has, explaining away all the difficulties caused hv question 
of geography, religion and palaeography, identified 
Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription with Kaniska, 
the well-known Ktisana Emperor, solely on the basis of the 
mention of one Candra-Kaniska in an old Ms. dis- 
covered in Central Asia. Rut the fact that Candra. of 
the Mehrauli Pillar inscription is described as having 
crossed the seven feeders of the Indus 1 and defeated the 
very people of whom, according to the Central Asian 
Ms., 2 Candra-Kaniska was the king and among whom 
he is said to have risen is, in my opinion, a reason strong 
enough to discredit the identity of the two sovereigns 
proposed by the learned Doctor. Candra of the Mehrauli 
Pillar inscription started his military operation from some 
base inside India, and Kaniska is, bv tlu» evidence of this 
Ms., which speaks of him as Candra-Kaniska, the king 
of Biihlaka, shown to be an outsider, even though he might 
not be proved to have been a relative of Kadphises II.® 

(Stanza I). 

2 The two relevant extracts from tln> Central Asian MS. 
Riven by Dr. Majumdar are: — 

(Vi) “ in the kiiiRilom of Ralilaka, tlinv was a kinpr 
('handra-lvanishkn by name.” 

(b) “at that time in the kingdom of Piihlaku, in Tokhiiris- 
tun, there arose ill the family of Imperial rulers, a 
brave, meritorious, intelligent king of JamhuilYipu. 
by name Chamlra-Kanishka." 

® Some relationship is, however, siiRRosted by the second ex- 
tract from the MS. given above. 
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Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription defeated the 
Bahlikas. Cand ra-Kani ska , on the other hand, was 
their ruler from the very beginning; according to the 
Khotaneae Ms. he arose among them, though he was at the 
same time the sovereign of other parts of Asia. Candra 
of the Mehrauli Pillar was a Vaimara. Kaniska was 
perhaps a Bauddha. There is at least no inscriptional, 
numismatic or traditional evidence to prove that he was a 
supporter of any form of Vaimnvis m. So the supposed 
identity of Candra of the Mehrauli Pillar inscription and 
Kanigka may he regarded as disproved from almost eveiy 
point of view. 

I believe the Mehrauli Pillar inscription to refer to 
some Gupta Emperor, most probably Candragupta II. 
My reasons for this view have been already stated else- 
where. 4 What I wish to adduce as new evidence for my 
viewpoint arc the following coin-legends of the Gupta 
rulers: — 

1. Coin of Samudragupta (Allan, Catalogue, 

p. 21 if). 

Rajadhirajah prthirlmavitrd 
diram jayatynpratiraryarirytili . 

2. Coin of Kucha (Allan, Catalogue, pp. 15ff). 
Kdcho gacamamjityu 

dir am karmubhiruttamuir Jayati. 

3. Coin of Candragupta IT (Allan, Catalogue, 
pp. 35ff). 

Ksitimamjitya sucharituir — 
divam jayati Vikramddityak. 

Let one read these and then compare them with the 
following lines of the 2nd stanza of the Mehrauli Pillar 
inscription, 

* Journal of Indian History, XVI, pp. 13 6- 
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Khinnasyeva visrjya gam narapaterygamaSrita- 

syetarfim 

murtyd karmmajitamnim gatavatah kirtyd 

sthilasya kdtau, 

and see whether they do not reproduce just the ideas 
contained in the coin-legends. Here too the ruler is shown 
conquering both the worlds, the earth and heaven, and the 
means of conquest arc the same. If no other evidence 
were forthcoming these coin-lcgcnds are, 1 believe, enough 
to prove that the Mehrauli Pillar too is a Gupta record. 
The records of the Kusanas are not unknown. But does 
any of them reproduce anywhere the idea contained in this 
inscription ! If they do not, what reasons can we have to 
assign to them, or for the matter of that, to any non-Gupta 
ruler? 




INSTANCES OF THE AUXILIARY VERB 
IN THE SUTTANIPATA 

By Babu Ram Saksena 

The Sntta-nipdta (Sn) is quite an old text of the 
Pali canon, as we find its commentary, the Niddem, 
written in the 3rd c-en. B.C., also included in the canon. Al- 
though the so-called auxiliary verb, such as achh- <d-kfi, 
eatt- <«j rt- and as- occur independently in many places in 
the texts of Middle Tndo-Aryan (MIA), instances of 
their use as auxiliary are rare, particularly in the first 
sub -period (cir. B.C. 500 to A.D. 1) of M1IA. In the 
circumstances, the following cases of the verb as- used as 
auxiliary in the Sn. will prove interesting: — - 

(«) tuissit gat chan ti (did not resort to) vs. 201. 

(b) ndssu (jCiro tuinimsn (did not kill cows) vs. 205, 

vs. 297. 

(c) ndssu himsanti (do not injure) vs. 309. 

In all these instances ndssu is clearly na + assn. What 
is this assn 1 Fausboll takes it to he a correspondent of Skt. 
strut (p_ 33 Sn. Indus). But I am afraid that his inter- 
pretation is not correct. The development of sma, as phone- 
tically expected, should lx* a mho or usnut : compare the 
form of the Pre. I pi. am/ia, asma (Skt. smaJi). More- 
over the particle sma in Skt. comes only after the forms of 
the Pre. tense while amongst the instances cited above we 
find one ( b ) after a form of the Past tense. Fausboll 
thinks that assn, may also correspond with Skt. sn or srid 
and in Sn. vs. 231 he breaks tayassn as toy' assn in spite 
of the clear interpretation given bv the commentary 
( Paramatthajotikd ) : 

tnyas sn dhammd jahita bkarnntlti ettha sw Hi pdda- 
purapmatte nipdto. 
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The P. T. S. edition has rightly followed the lead of 
the commentary and accepted the reading tayas su. Simi- 
larly in Su. vs. 1032 also, Fuuslwll commits the mistake of 
breaking kenassu as ken’ assu, taking asm as correspond- 
ent of Skt. mid, a most unsatisfactory position since in 
tho very next line of the verse seid occurs as m which is 
phonetically correct. Therefore, kenassu should best be 
broken as kena su; the lengthening of •# to -ss is a com- 
mon feature in Pali texts in such positions. 

In the instances under discussion, there is no possi- 
bility of assu I icing taken as su since nassu must be broken 
as na assu. The commentary also does not appear to 
favour the interpretation of assu as smn since it says : — 

nassu gacchantUi neea yaccbantili (p. 317) 

nassu gdco hanimsu te na le gdeiyd mdresiini (p. 319) 

If the commentary had favoured the interpretation of 
assu as stna it would have interpreted the Present (nassu 
gaeehunti ) not as Present (neca gaccliunti) but as Past 
(agamimsu). 

This assu may correspond with either (1) assu (Im- 
perative 3rd pers. pi. corresponding to Skt . Potential form 
syuh) or (2) dsum (Past 3rd pers. pi.). The latter is more 
likely. The form dsum may well have an emphatic form 
in assu. This has l)een used as auxiliary. It is curious 
that we find it with the conjugated forms, gacchaiiti, 
hitnsanti and hanimsu, while in New Indo-Aryan, the 
auxiliary comes with the Partici pic (Past or Present). The 
explanation might be that in early stages of a new deve- 
lopment in a language, the position is shaky. It is pos- 
sible that the use of the auxiliary began with the conju- 
gated forms as well as the participles and later it survived 
only with the latter. We may compare the promiscu- 
ous use of the Genitive and the DatiVc'cases in early MIA 
and the survival of the Genitive only, later. In the 
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cases under discussion, it may be surmised that the 
speaker felt the weakness of the position of the Principal 
verb and wanted to give it some support. Possibly 
various formations were requisitioned into use and one 
or two of them Ix'eamc stereotyped and survived. 

The interpretation of ami as a form of dsn, dsnm is 
supported by two other occurrences in Piili literature. In 
the Nahaboilhi J a taka (No. 528) in vs. 159 (p. 241 of 
Jataka, Vol. V) there is a passage 
wrabhhanipena rak'dsn pnhhp. 
where for rak'dsn there is a variant reading rakdssn. 
The commentary takes dsn (ami) merely as expletive (dun 
ti nipdtamattam) but interprets it as ah on. This dun is 
clearly the pi. form of ah out, and we find many instances 
in Pali where a sg. noun has lieen user! with a plural 
verb. Similarly in the Lntd-rmdna (Vimdna-rntthn 32 
vs. 4) there is a passage 

rmtthakaWinilarassn rnpato 
where also the commentary (p. 135) takes assn merely as 
expletive (assuti nipdtamattam ) and says that there is a 
variant reading, viz., t aid si. The P. T. 8. and the l)eva- 
nagar! edition of the text, however, read tarassa, rely- 
ing on some other manuscripts of Ceylon. In this in- 
stance also, to my mind, there is a clear case of a pi. 
form of the verb being used with a singular noun. In both 
these cases, of course, assn has been used as the Principal 
verb. This confirms the position that. I have taken about 
the use of assn as auxiliary in the instances of the 
cited above.. 

It is possible that other instances of the use of the 
auxiliary verb lie hidden in the ancient. MIA texts. If 
they crane to the notice of scholars, the position is sure 
to become dearer. 




SAT BIiriMLKA BY DARA SHIKOH 
By Tara Chand. 

The manuscript contains 15 folios but the first folio is 
wanting. The leaves are 10* by 6J* in size and each page 
contains 10 lines. The writing is clear and legible, section 
or Chapter headings arc in red ink. 

At the end the following statement occurs: 
i J yif MyttLA uumoj IXutygj om. faauJ <X£ 

i ; lo soljaLi 

The name of the copyist and date of writing are not 
given. Regarding the authorship of the manuscript there 
is no proof except the statement given above, that Dara 
Shikoh composed this piece. 

Biographers of Dara Shikoh do not mention Sat 
Bhumika among his works, and the name docs not omir 
in any catalogue of manuscripts. Dara usually styles him- 
self i j » jtXil ,j yjj£i (FaqTr-i-lv andoh Muhammad 
Dara Shikoh), but in this manuscript he is described as 
Shahzada Kaiwan Julian (Prince of the world of Saturn), 
which is an unusual epithet. 

The manuscript is divided into a series of six 
Bhumika (stages). The term Bhumika indicates a 
station on the mystic path ami in the Yoga philosophy 
Bhiimi ( Blinmika ) means a plane of consciousness. It is 
in this sense that the term is used and its employment 
explains the subject-matter of the work, namely, that it is 
a treatise on Yoga. 

1 A manuscript from the library of the Uiiiiiraiiathu Jha 
licftcan-h Institute. 

a Tuinnm Shuil Nusklm-i-NV Hhiimika tiiBiiif-i-ShahzSda 
Kaivfui Jahan Shahxuiln Dara Shikoh. 
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The first series of six Dhumikds is incomplete as the 
first leaf of the manuscript is missing. The second series 
has the following captions: — 

(1) Good intentions (Sub/ta ireka ), that is,, desire 

for liberation. 

(2) Reflection ( Virarajia), i.r., belief in the 

existent*', (liar/ii) of God and the transient* 
(Fund) of the world, which produces detach- 
ment ( V air* hi y a). 

(3) Meditation (Mavrina), i.e., weakening of 

attachment for the satisfaction of senses and 
creation of love for the vision of the supreme 
spirit (Paramiitma). 

(4) Dream state ( Sira/uina /aula), i.r. , enquiry into 

the vision of the supreme spirit who compre- 
hends all objects. 

(5) Detachment ( Asakli ), i.r., breaking relations 

with the lwdy which is made of elements. 

(fi) Attachment ( fikdrapaildrlha ), i.r., enquiry 
as to the means of preventing vicissitudes in 
the vision of the supreme spirit. 

(7) The fourth station ( Tnriya ), i.r., complete 
absorption in the vision of God. 

A short account of these subjects will lie of interest. 

The fii’st step on the path is that the seeker entertains 
the desire for release ( ilukti ) and aversion for the 
pleasures of sense. He then seeks a teacher and asks him 
how to cross the ocean of joy and sorrow and attain tho 
shore of eternal bliss. The teacher tells him that the ship 
which will take him across is the name of God 
(Paramuima). Although followers of different religions 
do not agice on this particular name, but there is one name 
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which is the same for all, namely, the Unnttered (Ajapu). 
The Quran indicates it when it says: 

{Nafokhtu Man llinihi) 

The second step is to enquire from the teacher how to 
prevent the attractions of sense from drawing the heart 
away from Clod. The teacher will point out that this 
world is- the realm of death (Mrifaloka, ddrnlfana) and it 
resembles a dream, for on waking no trace of it remains, 
and it is like wine which has the appearance of water but 
docs not quench thirst. The lienrt of man is like the 
thirsty deer who in the hope of finding it runs after it and 
ultimately despairs of it. The poet says: 

*U) } j d- hjO)J vMl* kVfc jl LpO ttwa. 

The pleasures of sense are like the deadly poison, and 
even an animal which possesses only one sense is destroy- 
ed by it. How much worse is then the condition of man 
who possesses live of them ? 

STTST TOT *FT »Pr fat I 

it ifcif w ut <sf»f ii 

The man who gives up these desires and engages in 
meditation of Mod, receives his reward from llis Court. 

The third step is for the seeker to enquire from his 
guide why in spite of the knowledge of the transitoriness of 
this world and meditation on l , ara , >idtmd the strut of 
sense impressions does not vanish and the desire for the 
pleasures of the world does not disapjiear. The teacher 
will ltd! him that in this condition it is necessary to seek 
the company of the pious and to serve them with devotion. 
He will thus acquire humility and lmrmlcssncss. When 

® YVliiil is the w'ni-li I ? To lie lireil less iil'timl; neither silk, 
unr silver, nor son, nor wonnin. 

('hint (luHit/ti a: Klinda ill'iifil Inidwi 
A’e qiwaxh u nuijra o jarzand u zan. 
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the seeker develops these virtues and-, ceases to hurt any 
living creature, his innorsclf is purified, and the love of 
God takes firm root in his heart. 

At the fourth stage the seeker learns from the teacher 
that the reflection of God illumines the entire universe, but 
the physical eye is incapable of seeing Him. He is seen 
with the eye which sees reality, when one transcends the 
stages of form and shape. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the multiplicity of the universe should be removed and the 
uiind should contemplate the reflection of God in all things, 
who is, however, apart from all of them. Thus should the 
seeker's heaft be filled with love and friendship: 
qr, i 

nln %, & ll 

When this process illumines the heart, God throws 
open the windows of vision on him and the seeker is re- 
warded with the ineffable sight. 

On attaining this stnge the seeker still entertains some 
doubts. In order to remove them the teacher tells him 
that the true seeker is one who in the contemplation ol' 
God forgets his own self and retains no idea of the distinc- 
tion between I and Thou: 

5PR ^1% wtrt l 

3 * si <1 TO jf? srfc II 

It is, therefore, necessary that the rust of self should 
he removed from the mirror of the heart, and the soul 
should liecomc completely absorbed in God. On learning 
this the seeker understands that without expelling every 
vestige of thought it is not possible to attain lilieration. 
As we forget the waking state in sleep and the waking and 
the sleeping states in the state of dreamless sleep, it is clear 
that although the self is not as ignorant os it appears, its 
forgetfulness of reality is duo to the association of the 
body. The self should realize that it is not the agent of 
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any activity and that it is God whose light illumines every 
heart and every limb. 

(to fa 5* W TO, VHPf *3 «ITC (!) I 
snflf « 1 , *n* mfir ^r«r (f?) 11 

At this stage the seeker says that although he receives 
the vision of God, but the vision is not continuous and the 
veil of self obstructs it now and again, ft is then that the 
teacher points out that intellect is incapable of removing 
the veil and it is necessary to cultivate the passion of love. 
When the seeker’s heart is filled with the love of God and 
distil rlied with the pangs of separation, then God who is 
ever kind to Ilia lovers and whose light is brighter than the 
light of thousands upon thousands of suns and moons, 
removes the veil from his face and throws the effulgence 
of His light upon him, so that he becomes absorbed in the 
vision, and then he exclaims: 

Li yAil |^t) oJy) to. |JJ| Jlnii 

This condition is known as \'ikii//MbSa1uiiil/ii. 

The last stage known as Tanya is one in which the 
alisorption of the seeker is complete, no veils remain, and 
there is no vicissitude. 

When by the grace of God the final realization is 
attained, then the seeker in his going and sitting, in his 
eating and drinking, in sleeping and walking remains 
nlisorlied in the vision of God, and docs all these things as if 
he was living in a dream. Thus he becomes J i rnn-m iiklu 
(liljeratcd in life). , 

Whether the Sat Bhumika is actually the work of 
Darn or someone else, the fact remains that it breathes 
the broad and tolerant spirit that inspired Dfira in his 


4 T’iiiiI nlWi rhi ( In nidi il ih n hi imthnh, 
Ki annul niitjtihuH ililih'iniiii imuliiih. 
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translation of the Upanisads and in the compilation of 
Majma'ul Bahrain. Whoever the author may be, he 
visualizes the goal of human endeavour to be absorption in 
the Supreme Soul and he realizes that the end can only be 
reached by following the mystic path of inner discipline 
and complete surrender to the will of God. He recognizes no 
differences of creeds and believes that Hinduism and 
Islam agree both as regards the Ultimate goal of life and 
the means of attaining it. 



SOME DEOISJ V E Q EOCJ RAF!! I ( : A L AND 
AUCUJKOIXXilCAL EVIDENCE TO PROVE 
THAT THE DATE OF THE WRITING OF THE 
OITA BELONGS TO THE PERIOD OF 3000 B.<\ 
AND CONSEQU ENTLY THE DATE OF THE 
KUttU WAR, BY CONNECTING IT WITH THE 
FLOOD IN THE BIBLE, AND ALSO WITH THE 
VANISHED SARXSWATI RIVEti AT 
KURlKSliTRA 

- By V. B. Atjiavalk. 

[A summary of an essay on the date of the mm posit inn 
of the text of the (Utfi read at tile 12th All-India Oriental 
Conference at Benares, along with the epidiascopic pro- 
jection of tlie archaeological and geographical evidence to 
support the statement that the 0'fttl belongs to the period 
of 3000 h.c. 

(A) A transliteration of ( 1 15.8. ‘a vital force is 
horn with the body, lives with it and accompanies the 
person to the next world’ is written in hieroglyph on an 
Egyptian statue of 2780 h.c. (B) In the excavations at 
l T i\ near Basra, seals 5000 years old were found. The 
carving shows a tusked elephant and a hull tied to a sacri- 
ficial manger, thus revealing that they are from India. 

(C) The name of the town was ‘ASIJILV, and the 10th eh. 
of the (llltl mentions ‘people from 1 he country Asura.’ 

(D) Sauti, the author of the Muhfthhftnttu, uses the word 
‘ Yimnm ’ to mean foreigners. This word is clearly a 
phonetic transposition by Indians of the word IONIA, an 
old name of Greece current in 800 h.c. As the Gltu does not 
use this word, it is clear that it must l>e older than the 
ifahabharuta. (K) In the early llabilonian tablets of 
2500 h.c. is found an inscription in cuneiform script a 
description of an old Hood. The inscription consists of 12 
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small sentences. Curiously enough the word YAJftA 
(a sacrifice) appears twice in the small document. (F) In 
the Gila, too, the word Yajna is used far in excess to that 
of the word Dharma. In the Mahabharata, however, the 
word Dharma is veiy prominent and the word Yajna is very 
rarely used. (G) In the tablet mentioned above a reference 
is made to a deluge continuing for six days. (H) In the 
Malta, also there is a reference to a deluge for six 
days, and the Yadavas migrated to the Prabhasa. (I) The 
•date of the Babilonian flood can be arcliaeologically fixed, 
because a single deposit 8 feet thick of clean water-laid 
clay was found below Ur. (.1) In the Maha. Wo \ a 
vivid description of earthquakes is given. “Big rivers 

arc flowing in the opposite direction ’’ This is a 

very rare phenomenon associated only with earthquakes. 
(K) The flood at Ur and the disturbances, at Hastinapur 
were simultaneous. For, both the places are in the same 
latitude and the mythological date of our deluge coincides 
with that given above. (L) When the war was going on, 
the Great-bear was in the star cluster Matjhii. The period 
of rotation of the bear is 2800 years, />., 105 years per 
Naksafra. At present tin; hear is in Krttikd. Counting 
backward we know that it must have liocn in Mag lid either 
2200 or 5000 years ago. (M) Wo have a quotation of an 
old astronomer Garga, who says that in his time the (tear 
was in Matj/ai, and 25(10 years had elapsed since the crown- 
ing of Yudhisthira, proving 5000 to Ik* a correct answer. | 
First let us take a survey of the attempts made by 
others to fix the date of the war. The war continued for 
18 days. On this point there is no difference of opinion. 
The month in which the war took place can also- lie deter- 
mined correctly Ixxiause in the Mahabharata there are many 
references regarding the jK>sition of the planets in relation 
with the star groups ( ^ ) in the sky. How many 
years before the Christian era this war took place is how- 
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ever (i very debatable point. For instance, in the ‘sympo- 
sium on the date of the Mahahhdrata war’ at the 12th All- 
India Oriental Conference, Henares (2-1-44), there were 
three papers which tried to settle the year through the 
astronomical references. Mr. Karnndikar arrived at 
1931 b.c. through his method. Dr. Daftari gives 1102 b.c. 
as the result he arrived at. Prof. Scngupta maintained 
that 2560 b.c. must be the correct year. Tt is clear from 
the varied results obtained that they are due to different 
interpretations of the astronomical references. The 
author of this article was present when the discussion was 
going on in the symposium. The discussion reduced to the 
interpretations of the references. No criterion can ever 
be given to prove that one interpretation is correct while 
the others are wrong. 

The question became still more complicated when the 
discussion shifted to the point as to what part of the refer- 
ences should be called interpolations or later additions. As 
the problem is a historic one, there can Ik* no compromise; 
and it can never be argued that all the solutions are equally 
true, nor can the mean of the two extreme valnes he regard- 
ed as nearer to the truth. Until a geographical or nreha’o 
logical evidence is brought, forth to support a certain date 
it must be admitted that the problem has not lieen solved. 

Now let us turn to the attempts to settle the 
date of the Gild by correlating it with other literatures of 
well-defined periods. The easy How of the Sanskrit in the 
Gitii, the archaic forms of words violating tlu* rigid gram- 
mar rules, do point to the fact that the Sanskrit was in 
common speech, and not a language of the learned only. 
The religious Sanskrit literature is divided into two groups 
(a) Sruti, and (b) Smrti. The first is older than the second. 
The Gita belongs to the second group. In this group 
there is a period called a Sutra period. Panini and 
Patanjali are two well-known authors of this period. The 

F.8 
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date of P&nini has been accepted by all scholars to be be- 
tween 800 — 500 b.c. As Patafijali has commented on the 
Sutras by Panin i, the date of Patafijali is also accepted to 
be 100-150 years later than Pfinini. 

Pfinini, while discussing the grammar of the names of 
revered persons mentions the names of Vasudeva and 
Arjuna. This shows how revered the names were at the 
time of Panini. There is also a Sanskrit lithic record of 
300 b.c. in praise of Saiikarsana and Vasudeva, at lTathi- 
bada, near Nagari, in the TJdeipur State. This shows that 
Vasudeva was deified at that time. By comparing the 
text of the Gita with the Yogfl -siltra by Patafijali it can be 
shown that though the word Yoga is common in both of 
them, yet the Gita uses the word Yoga ■ in a far wider 
sense than that by Patafijal i . Out of the first 70 Sutras, 12 
can lie seen to have even a parallel word -grouping. 1 This 
proves that the text of the Git a must lie prior to Patafi- 
jali. On account of a single word * Brahma -sutra ’ in 
the Gita sonic scholars try to prove that, the text of Gita 
is later than the * Brahma-sutras But as Buddhism has 
been directly referred to in the Brahma-sutras, they are 
of the 250 b.c. period ; and hence, the argument, has no 
value in comparison with the documentary evidence given 
above. 


1 Patafijali : 

1. 2 fartlfafaifa: 

1.12 uwratuunwf sfinta: 

1.13 ax ftiat *n«rra: 

1.14 

1.16 aw* stwwfc Ttts'isj 
1.23 

1.27 aw am: w 

1.28 awrv: 

2.1 aq.wi«nv-srfavRiPf ftm 
2.7-8 pnatnfl *m;, 5 .-an*fli«rt ffv: 
wjp tswbtftwt: 


(rita 

wwraalita at s.*erg‘ 

wtw^it: usa at at unfit fitura: 

3TW: UW: TOtlAo 

w: a$v uwf ‘ 

wf W 

avtaf ->mv: 

awuaa^ftwi: 

ffipiwifipiwiS m«, 

^ mgx fcnw'ffiwws turn 
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Loka. Tilak has already discussed the reference 
HreHt HnhfWhf and has concluded on astronomical grounds 
that the text of the Gita must be prior to 1400 b.c. 

Mr. Telang and others have already observed the 
similarity of ideas and in some cases even the congruence 
of sentences, in the Gita and the Upanisads like 
M undaka, frcetdsmlara, etc. This suggests that they 
belong to the same period. 

Munduka 1.2.7 (srere^ilrh vwi refers probably 

to some book with 18 chapters. The peculiar word group- 
ing ‘ SR* mi’ in the Minidoka and the Gita strongly 
suggests that the two lielong to the same period. 

Upanisads are known to belong to the transition 
period between the Sruti and Smrti. It is well known 
that the Gita is called \ satupaJ ka-Iirahm-ana 

is regarded by all the scholars to belong to the end of the 
Sruti period. From the reference 
Mr. Vaidya lias shown that the so. Ur. belongs to the 
period of 3000 b.c. 

These attempts to shift the period of the Gild from 
3U0-to-3000 b.c. would appear to lie vague, inconclusive, 
and even ridiculous as none of the dates is supported by 
archaeological evidence. The author of this article has 
however secured an archaeological evidence to prove that 
the text of the G$ta lielongs to the 3000 b.c. period as 
follows: 

(a) pp. 420, and 441 of So. Gru. May.. America, Oct. 
1941^ gives a photograph of a wooden statue from the 
Egyptian pyramid of the date 2780 b.c. Over the statue is 
the hieroglyph signifying that “a vital force was born with 
a person as a counterpart of the body, lived with it, and 
accompanied it into the next world." This lias a re- 
markable congruence with the wording in the Gita 15.8. 

J 33BIWT fi«Rr\ The idea appears to have been 
transported verbatim from India. We are going to 
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'prove below that there was a land connection between 
India and Iraq through Persia and also a sea route 
between the port Dwaraka and Egypt and the cargo from 
India was gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks at the 
period of 3000 h.c. 

(b) Erom our tradition we know that the Kura war 
had taken place at the junction of Dwapara and Kali- 
yuga. It means that after the war violent disturbances 
had taken place. Vasudeva was in Dwaraka, and a great 
sea wave attacked the port and the people were compelled 
to leave the place and they migrated to Prabhasa. At 
llastin. r tpur, the capital of the king Yudhisthira, certain 
earth disturbances were actually felt. For in the Muhd. 

3 wo get a vivid desrripl ion of the things that were 
occurring. “Big earth-quakes are rocking the mountains, 
peaks are crumbling to pieces, big rivers arc flowing in tho 
reverse directions, ...” This shows clearly that the 
epicentre of the quake must have 1m;cu in the part of tho 
Himalayas near liastinfipur. The big Saraswat! river 
which was flowing south-west oil account of a till in its 
gradient sloped flowing and at Thaneswar the river is 
at present merely a series of muddy lakes and pools. [For 
the photographs of these lakes and the. legends associated 
with them, page 25 of the Illustrated Weekly of India 
(12-12-43), is worth siring, j According to our traditional 
almanac the accession of tho king Yudhisthira is nearly 
the same as that of which is 5044 this year. 

If the description of the earth disturbances on a vast 
scale be true wo may expect a simultaneous and similar 
effects in the same latitudes. For instance, the latitude 
of Dclili is 30 and that of Basra is the same. 'But Basra 
being near the sea due (o the earth disturbance a big sea 
wave is sure to rise and produce a deluge in the plane 
tract, the effect being similar to that at Dwaraka. 

In tlie A'«. Geo. May. A me. Jan. 1030, there is an 
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article with the heading ‘'Excavations at Ilia site of the city 
of Abraham (Ur) reveal geographical evidence of the llililU 
oal story of the flood” P. 07, ‘‘The oldest traditions tell 
that Ur was among the first cities that had. come into 
existence not long after the great Hoods.” 1\ 120, ‘‘An 
early Babiloniau tablet written in wcdge-sha|XHl cuneiform 
script, gives the description of the Hood ns ‘Six days and 
nights raged wind, deluge, uud storm over the earth. When 
the seventh day arrived the storm ceased. Hedges and 
fields had become like marshes. I opened a window and 
light fell on my face. . . I offered sacrifice (Yajiia). The 
gods gathered like flies over the sacrifice. ” P. 101), ‘‘The 
earliest certain date for the accession of the first king of 
Ur that can lie arrived at is 3100 b.e. with a probable error 
of 100 years.” P. 118, “A single flood deposit 8 feet deep 
of water-laid clay was found, and it was due to the 
great Biblical Hood. As it was found just below the grave 
of the first king the date of the Hood must be 3100 b.e.” 
P. 110, “The extensive use of gold, silver, and gem stones 
in the articles found in the graves 5000 years old, dearly 
prove that the people must, have connection with Egypt 
and India, for Iraq has no mines from which these could 
be obtained.” T.123, miniature boats 5000 years old were 
also found. 

From the archaeological evidence cited above and the 
geographical argument that the earth disturbances aro 
simultaneous it is clear that our traditional date of ( ?) 
coincided with the date of the Biblical flood obtained Irom 
archaeological evidence. Now, we shall try to prove that 
it was the port of Dwaraka which was connected with Iraq 
and Egypt. 

Gen. 10. in the liiblc tolls that only the iamily of 
Noah escaped out of the flood with the help of the Ark. 
Noah had a great-great-grandson called Ophir. Ophir is 
also an uniden tified region famous in the Old leslament 
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for fine gold. Solomon’s ships had started from Gabcr 
and three years were occupied for the voyage to Ophir. 
The cargo brought was gold, silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks. We shall try to sec il' we can identify this unidenti- 
fied region Ophir. The word ‘ophir’ is phonetically 
similar to snrfc in Sanskrit, and it means |>eople who 
keep cow-herds. We know that Kj^na is associated with 
cow-hcrds. The cargo tallies with the things available in 
the A Mini region around Dwaraka. 

Another striking archaeological proof to support the 
abovu identification can be cited from an illustrated article 
in Geo. Mug. Loud. Aug. 1043. It says, “30 seals carved 
in Indian style were found in the city of Ur, and they were 
5000 years old’’ 1M70. The photograph of the seals 
shows a tusked elephant and a bull lied in a manger, the 
tusk proves that the cargo of ivory came from the Indus 
delta ports and the bull proves as to how the word ‘ophir’ 
lingered long in the Bible. 

Still another strong archaeological proof can be cited 
to show that the text of the Gita is 50(H) years old. In 
ch. 16.7., the Gild gives the word A sura people (srt: srnpi: 
STCTFT 3TO&...) It may mean that the Gita is quoting the 
opinion of the people from the country Asura. (Note:--- 

Like literature, the Gita uses the word A sura 

to signify foreigners and not the word Yuraua, 
which is used by Sauti in the Maluibluirulu. The 
word Y a run a is phonetically equivalent with the 
word Ionia, an old inline for Greece. Even now 
the sea near Greece is called Ionian sea). We know from 
the Bible, (yen-. 10) that Noah hail grandson called 
Assur. It appears that lie had created a town in his name 
in 3000 b.o. For, under the word Assur the Hue. Hr. says, 
“It is tho name of the ancient capital of Assyria, built on 
a rocky headland on the west bank of the Tigris, 40 miles 
above the mouth of the lower Zab. It is first mentioned in 
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the 46t.h year of Dnngi of Ur 2300 b.c. where the name ia 
written in the Sumerian ideogram ‘AUSUR.’ It might be 
argued that this contradicts the statement made above 
that the town Amur was established in 3000 b.c. Hut p. 114, 
N.G.M.A m. Jan. 1930 says, “After (500 years of darkness 
from its heyday in 3000 b.c. Nammu again revived it. 
This coincides exactly with the statement made. Another 
interesting point with regard to the word Assur is that 
while speaking about the sons and grandsons of Noah, 
the Bihle suddenly changes In the date 2347 b.c. and gives 
the age of Noah as (500 when the grandson Assur was bom. 
The 000 years of the darkness in the history of ITr coincides 
with the alwnmlity of the age of Noah as a human being. 

•We have seen that the description of the earth dis- 
turbances near Kuril, the flooding of Dwarnkfi, the vanish- 
ing of the SarnsvatT river, the flood deposits below Ur 
were all simultaneous events 5000 years ago. It can be 
also shown that. Mexico in America in the same latitude* 
as Dwaraka had also lieen disturlied simultaneously. 
P. 210, N.fl.M. August 1930 says. “Maya start their 
calendar from an event 5000 years ago, which must be of 
tremendous significance to (hem." P. 107, W.G.M. July 
1931, also says that a lava flow 5000 years old buried a 
Maya cemetery. In the Mnlnlhi Ira hi we get the word 
Tt is not the intention of the author of this article to prove 
from this citation that India had contact with America. 

Rajeshwara Shastri of Henarcs told the author of this 
article that Swann RharatT Tirth had got an information 
from America that there is a Maya inscription giving the 
story of a Kaurova who had gone there. How far the 
statement is authentic is a point not yet investigated. 




AST AND OUR CONTRIBUTION TO Tllli WORLD 
By Asit K. ITaldah. 

As soon as the glamour of the Western Civilization 
subsided after the mid-Victorian age, we gradually began 
to realize that our Art and culture not only bore distinctive 
features of their own hut had always lieen inspiring the 
world beyond . We became close students of our glorious past 
and conscious of its heritage. The historians of ancient 
and mediaeval India told us that in those days India was 
not an isolated country that had always drawn in the horns 
like the tortoise. References to contacts with the 
foreigners can be found in the Sanskrit grammar of Panini 
of the early sixth century B.C. and also in the Manu- 
Samhitd where the Yurannn who came to the Brnhminical 
India in the remote ages are mentioned. With the dis- 
covery of the various sites at Mohcnjo-Daro. Chanho-Daro 
and ITarappa in Sind. Paitlmn, Maski and Ter at 
Ilyderabad-Deccan, the history of ancient India has been 
pushed back to 3000 B.C. or even earlier. There we come 
across a distinct type of Vedie Civilization which was very 
highly developed indeed. The glazed potteries, copper 
utensils, terra-cotta figurines, beads, stone and glass 
bangles, architecture, including bath and sanitaiy system, 
shows the life that those ])eople lived was never devoid of 
art or the *esthetio sense. The marvellous seals in terra- 
cotta reliefs of Mohenjo-Daro display the earliest school 
of Indo-Aryan sculpture. They can be compared favour- 
ably with the animal figures carved out on the capitals of 
Anoka's pillar at Sarnath of the third century B.C. Both 
are treated very naturalistically. Mohenjo-Daro rhino- 
ceros, bulla, tigers were represented almost in a life-like 
manner. Obviously such a culture could not have been 
confined wi thin the limits of the area excavated. It spread 

2uU 
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itself beyond the Sind. Modern scholars find similarities 
between the culture of Sind and that of the distant land of 
Sumeria. 

The later Buddhist civilization of India had a great 
influence over the cultural movement in Asia. We know 
how pilgrims and pupils would undertake the risky 
journey across the Himalayas to learn the secret of India’s 
greatness. Along with the Buddhist religion the early 
Chinese pilgrims took back with them the art of India to 
the Far East. From the famous Universities of Nalanda, 
Taxilla, Saraath and many other ancient monasteries and 
temples, art, philosophy and literature developed and 
spread throughout the Asiatic Continent. Learned 
scholars and artists of China, Japan, Korea, Sumatra, 
Java and Bali came as pupils and left authentic records of 
their pilgrimages. Whatever they carried with them were 
assimilated in their soil. But they also retained the mark 
of their original spirit as we find so clearly in the 
Indonesian art of Siam, Cambodia, Java, Bali and 
Sumatra. The result was that in the Indonesian art nl‘ 
Java we see the great stamp of India’s contribution as in 
Harohoduor sculpture and in Balinese temples in tin* 
Thousand Buddha temple sculptures and paintings in 
Ilonan, in the Ankor Vat, which is ccrtaiuly the greatest 
architectural monument of the world. With the explora- 
tion of the Srl-Devi temple in Cambodia many sculptures 
of Indian origin have been found. They are preserved in 
the Bongkok National Museum. They arc pre-eminently 
of the Vaisnava origin. Though the official religion of 
Khmer was Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhist faith which 
blended peculiarly with the former was tolerated. The 
earliest Indian influence in art there, could be traced as 
far back as seventh century, and wave after wave of direct 
influence by the Indian culture can he perceived subse- 
quently. 
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In the Chinese Turkisthan in Khotan and Miran the 
graphic art of India spread and we get examples of paint- 
ings on silk still surviving the ravages of time. This also 
shows the vitality of Indian art. We still wonder how our 
art-motifs, our technique, our principles of creation could 
flourish in the foreign lands and ufter what may be called 
transplantation in difficult territory. 

Naturally such a phenomenon requires explanation. 
The cultural expansion of India into greater India was 
mainly due to the spiritual fact that India always tried 
sincerely to get into the spirit of the cosmic reality and that 
she was never content with the surface value of life. Our 
artist-philosophers have always preached the ojieniiess of 
life, though they never understood it in terms of material 
success. Before the days of Sankara and Ramanuja there 
were no restrictions imposed by the caste and creed and 
l>eople could travel into distant lands to preach the gospel 
of Buddha. They went to Ceylon, China, Afganisthan 
wherever they wished to and left their marks in the shape 
of architecture, sculpture and painting. It will be wrong 
to consider the culture-contact as a single track journey. 
India also gained immensely. There are many beautiful 
things in the art-history of our country which came from 
outside. We were never weak to discard anything good 
because it was foreign. We were young, bold, vigorous 
and expanding. Thus Candra (Junta I could erect a 
replica of the TVrsipolitan architecture in his capital 
P&taliputra. It vJas a magnificent palace. We still 
cannot imagine how it was possible to carve and build 
himdred stone pillared hall with highly glazed surface 
when steam, gas or electricity were unknown as motive 
power to do such jobs. 

From the Buddhist chronicles we know that Mahendra 
invaded Ceylon and King Tishya of Ceylon established 
good relations with India after being initiated in the 
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'Buddhist faith himself. So we see the glorious examples 
of Indo-Buddhist sculpture and architecture in AnuradhSL- 
pura ruins which inspired the later major and minor arts 
of Ceylon. 

I have so far taken examples from ancient India. 
But it would be wrong to think that India ceased to grow 
after the downfall of Buddhism. In the time of the 
Moghul Emperors too Indian art kept up its great tradi- 
tions and we know that the famous court-artist Bishan 
Das was specially commissioned by Shah Abbas I in Iran 
to paint his likeness. In the West artists like ltambrandt, 
were eager to collect specimens of Moghul miniatures in 
those days which are still preserved at Sehoenbraunn 
palace in Vienna and at Bodlean Library at Oxford. The 
Moghuls contributed not only to the art of painting, but 
also to the architecture of India - the I ndo Saracenic type 
of which the Tajmahal stands up to this day as one of the 
greatest architectural monuments of the world. To 
mention only few of them, the granite mausoleum of Slier 
Shah at Saseram, Adil Shah's famous mausoleum in 
Bijapur with largest single dome of the world, Akbar's 
picturesque Fatehpur and Delhi fort palaces are buildings 
of which any country can lx; proud. 

After the downfall of the Moghul Empire, the vitality 
of the country seems to have been reduced. So when 
India resumed contact with the outside world, the 
immediate effect was an indifference to, if not a wilful 
neglect of, her genius. Educated ptfople began to ape 
foreign manners and reject the traditional values of our 
art. But by the beginning of this century, Lord Curzon 
turned the attention of all thinking people to the glory, the 
beauty and the significance of India’s monuments. As 
yet, the interest was still archaeological. It was left to 
Dr. Abanindra Math Tagore to raise the level of that 
interest into one of deep appreciation of the spirit of 
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Indian culture and along with his disciples, worked 
through art to achieve that end. And their attempt was 
indeed successful. Now it was no longer possible to 
condemn Indian painting as being primitive in its absence 
of naturalistic rendering through the science of perspective 
and anatomy. On the other hand, there are evidences to 
prove that Indian painting. Music and other fine arts have 
influenced modern Euro-American art as they too have 
begun to seek primarily idealism rather than naturalism. 
If the main influence of India on Europe and America in 
the 10th century came from philosophy, in the 20th century 
it pours out through Art. 

To conclude this hasty survey, every nation has got 
its own physical and mental features. Art cannot grow 
without a vigorous life around; it is life that moulds the 
artform of every country. Therefore, the individual 
merits and demerits can be adjudged only when we know 
the process of evolution and achievements of the country's 
culture. India has her own heritage and the world has 
profited by it. To-day more than over, the world should 
know more about India's legacy and we the dwellers of 
llindusthan be possessed by it. For we feel that India's 
message of peace by a cultivation of the soul which she has 
so long conveyed through her :-rt and culture has to be 
learnt by the world, sooner than later. If in the ancient 
and mediaeval times India was the hub of Asiatic culture, 
in the modern period she has a larger part to play, a. 
greater and much richer contribution to make to the world 
as a whole. And we are strongly of the opinion that such 
a contribution will come mainly through Tndia s Tine 
Arts. 




THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
ADHYATMAllAMAYANA* 

By Raghuvara Mittiiulal Shastiu 
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ftatferarefa f^-cT^T JT^tSgq IRt IRT || 

The Adhyatmanimayana is generally believed to be a 
part of the Brahmdndapurana 1 having Vvasa for its 
traditional author. But as yet no MS of the llralimnda- 
purdna containing it has been discovered. The 
printed Bmh man flap unnm has got nothing of the 
A dhydimammfiyum, not even the Mahtitmycfsarga which 
claims to lielong to the rtlam-khandu ( ') of the Bmh- 
murid aptim hu . The X ft null yn/) man a , - loo, in its de- 
scription of the contents of the Bmh mfutdapunlm, makes 
no mention of the AdhyatmunlMfiyuiju or its Mfthutmya. 
The late Pandita Jvalaprasada Misra of Moradabad 
(U. P.), in his Astudusu-punlr t-duvpunu* mentioned the 

* Paper read in the Sanskrit Section of tile A 11- India Ori- 
ental Conference, Pennies If. 1'., on I) comber -‘U, 194-4. l'or 

references the Nivnayu Sugar Press (Bombay) text edition may 
be consulted. 

1 lliij end ratal Mitra: Xotiees of SI t. MSS \«1. 1\, p. 94 
(No. 1601); G. Oppert : Lists of Sit. MSS in Prirate Libraries of 
Southern India, Yol. If (Madras, IKNfi), Nos. 416!), 10076. etc.; 
cf. AdhyutinaraiiMi/ana, MaluV infla-San/a , verse 21}, where it is 
culled Pit ran at taw a (best of the Pm anas), and Aih-ldndo, saiga 
i, verse 4, where it is praised as sa r ra~/i u rd n a-sa in mat a (huuiiured 
of all the Purunas). 

2 I, 100. 

* Srivefika tea vara Press, Bombay, Saiiivat 1962, p. 414. 
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Adhyatmardmayana as one of the numerous Apocrypha 
of this Pur ana, of which he has named over 85, and re- 
marked that the majority of them were modern works 
ail’d that there would remain no quarrel if they were said 
to belong to the Upa- (Minor) Parana rather than the 
Mahd- (Major) Purdy a of that name. Sir K. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in his sairism, Vaisnarism, etc.* wrote aR 
follows : 

“There is a work, entitled the Adhyatmardmayana , 
which Ekaniitha [see his Bhdrdrtha-Rdmayana, Aranya- 
kdnda ] , aMaharnstra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts 
from older writings and having no pretence to be eonsider- 
ed as emanating from the old llsis.'* 

tala Baijnath in the Introduction to his English 
translation'' of the Adhyatmardmayana wrote: — 

“The Adhydtma-Ramdyaiia is a canonical hook of 
the Vaisnavas and is a part of the Brahmdnda^Purdna. 
It is very highly respected by all classes of Hindus for the 
beauty of its language, its flow of verse, its clear statement 
of the doctrines of the Vedanta, and like the Bhayarad- 
tjitd, for its combination of the path of devotion with that 

of knowledge The language of the liook though 

not the simple language of Valmlki, often rises to eloquence 
especially in its devotional portions and the sonorous flow 
of its verse lends it quite a unique charm. Nothing is 
known of its author or as to who he was or where he 
flourished. The internal evidence furnished hy it how- 
ever points out to a modern origin, after the system of 
worship inculcated hy the Tantras had come into vogue. 
So far as one could see from its language and trend of 
thought it appears to be posterior even to the Srimad- 

4 Collected Work s of It. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, p. 67. 

* In the “Sacied Books of the Hindus” (Extra Volume) 
Punini Office, Allahabad, 1913, p. i. 
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lihdgamta , the other canonical work of the Vaisnavite 
sect, written about the 14th century.” 

* The popular title of the work is A dhya t ma-rdmdya na Vt ; 
but it calls itself not infrequently by other names 7 
as well. 

Now, there is a part of the Bhamsyapuram , called 
the Pratimrgaparcnn, known also to the Naradiya-purana, 
which describes the contents of all the 18 Major Purdnas 
in its 18 chapters. 8 But unfortunately I have not as yet 
come across the original Pnitimrgaparmn . It may or 
may not be the one noticed by the late Mm. Dr. ITaraprasad 
SastrL” The Bombay edition of the Bharisyapurdna, 
however, includes the K a I! yuglyetilirim-sa m nccayu alias 
( 'tit nnj u (/(!.' khtt y da in 4 parts, claiming to include 7001) 
Slokus (by real counting 5007 verses) in all and, as denoted 
by its colophons, purporting to l>olong to the Pmlimrgn • 
parrnn , which is published from a single MS 1 " belonging 
to Tluikiir Mahan-chandra, Hais of Amritsar (Panjab). 

Notwithstanding the question of its genuineness, this, 
pseudepigraphic Pratimrgtipurrnu , in places, contains 

11 In all the colophons: as also in 17 places of its Mdhdtinya - 
stirt/a from v. 20 to v. 5!>; ami in tjiw other pi tires of the 
main work, ri:., in I. i. 4, VI. xvi. II ami 48, besides 1. 
i. 3 and VJ. xvi. »!fi, where if is culled A tlh yd t in i Ifi-Stt n j fnlt f- 
Ud indy ant/. 

7 Atlh ydt nui-Raimicari hi in I hi it places, ri:., in the Mdhnl- 
mya-sarga, v. (ill, and in I. ii. I and VI. \vi. 14; sim'ply as 
Atlh ydt nut- Itdiiin in two places, ri:.. in 1 i. 5 and VI I- ix. 72; 
merely as Rninuniritu through nil I I lie whole work in its Tantrika 
introductions of individual hooks as well as of chapters, which, 
in their beginning, give also the name of . I tlhytlf mtirdindynna, 
the lust hook, anyhow, containing no such TAntrika introductions; 
ami note worthily .4 tl h ydt m i ktt-Rd nui-Xtnh hi Id in VT. xvi. 38 and 
Atlhi-Rdiihi~Sfniihitd in VT. xvi. 3!). — the word StimhitA in the 
last two names justifying Sir Bhainlarkar's quotation of lOkanfi- 
tha's words, “composed of exeerpts from older writings . . .” 

« T. 02 — 109. 

• Catalogue of Skt . MSS. A.S.B., Vol. V. No. 3738. 

10 Publisher's Notice in Sanskrit, in the beginning of the 
printed P rati stir y a par van ; and *1 .? hltltiJti-jnjirdnardarpa na, p. 251. 

P. 10 
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valuable information not available from any other source. 
As, for instance, it 11 says that Jivananda and Bup&nanda 
became the disciples of Krsna-Caitanya of Santipuri and 
came to be honoured by all; and, at his command, Jlva 
wrote the 6 Sandarbhas (sc. of the Snmnd-Bhdgavata), 
and Eupa composed the Krsna-Khanda of 10,000 (slokas), 
forming ' part of the Purana, sitting at his feet and 
worshipping Rddha-Krsna. Thus, we learn that the real 
author of the present &rikxsmn-j(inmn-khanda, an im- 
portant part of the Brahniavaivfirta-purana, was Itupa- 
Gosvamin, and not Vyasa as is generally believed. This 
information gets full corroboration from the results of 
modern research. 18 

Similarly, it tells 18 us that one Ramasarman who 
dwelt at Karf> was a devout worshipper of Siva. To him 
the God appeared on the Sivaratri and was pleased to 
grant him a boon. The devotee asked for the dwelling 
in his heart of the Deity on whom Siva pondered in his 

0 IV. xix. 33 30. 

1 - . 1 xld<fri.{it-/)tt riinu-ilariHiiio , |ip. £71 — 273; and l)r. B. ('. 

Hazra's Studies in the V manic Record* on Hindu Rile* and ('at- 
torn* (Dacca, 1010), p. l(l(i, — "The Brahmavalvarta purana. — This 
vidiiniinnus work, which consists of fnnr purls, (I) H rail in n- 
Rh., (II) I’eakrti-Ui . , (III) tluijapali-Kli., and (IV) Arxrni- 
Janma-Kh., glorifies Krsna and idculifics him with I he supreme 
Brahman. Ft seems to have hern meant tor preaching the worship 
of Krsna and Bildba . ” 

“A perusal of the BroJniiorairortii //. shows that it. is one of 
the latest of the extant T’nranic works, .logesh Chaudra Boy 
has carefully examined this Panina and come to the conclusion 
that it wan first com pored most probably in (hr 8th century A.D. 
F rom about the. 10th cento ry it began to hr changed by the in- 
terfering hand* of the Bengal author* who recast it to its present 
form and content * in the, sirlrrnlli century. In spite of this late 
recast, there are portions which have been retained' from an 
earlier form of the Purana. 

“ . . . the Purana with its present contents was not known to 
the writers of even the sixteenth eentury A.D., and that all the 
Smrti-chanters, except IV, 8 and 26. are very late, additions”; 
and p. 167, — “ ... it seems highly probable that before 700 
A.D. there existed a Rralmavaiuarta which is now lost.” 

« IV. xix. 21-32. 
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meditations. Siva gave him the meditation on iiuma- 
Lakijmana and worship of Balabhadra and then disap- 
peared. He (the devotee) was (became) liamananda" (lit., 
one e&ulting in Rama), and mining to Krgna-Caitanya of 
12 years’ age became his disciple; and, at the latter’s 
instance, he composed the auspicious A d kyat mariimfi yarn,. 

Divested of its figmentary element, the story means 
that Ramananda of Ka.41, immediately after his conver- 
sion from gaivism to Vnisnavism and before instituting 
his own sect of Hanulnandiya Ynisnnvas, composed the 
A dhyfit marfmdyan < i . His going to (,'aitauya or Incom- 
ing the latter's disciple is a pure invention typical of the 
comparatively modern author of the 4th Khanda of the 
present Pratisargapraran, who, to all intents and purpose, 
was writing everything only to glorify Krsna-Caitanya. 
Reading this Khanda closely, one finds that every now 
and tlfen a religious teacher or author of note is made to 
pay a visit to Krsna-Caitanya 1 11 at Srintipur ,H “-NadTlia (i.e., 
Nadia in Bengal) in a certain year of the latter’s life and, 
in the capacity of his disciple, to take orders from him, 
irrespective of the fact that the two could be contemporaries 
or not. 

Thus, from this as well as from Ekamitha’s evid- 
ence, we come to know that the Adhydtma-ramdyana was 


** Evidently, the reading ‘ Ildiimiwialuxija' (xix.. .*11), which 
gives no sense in the present context, is a printer's devil tor 
' Ramuntnula.i-xa' ; of. Yi»iiu*vami->a (xix. -JO), Jagndreat-ta (xix. 
46), Bhaftojis-M (xx. 1). Hainan ujax-sa (xiv. 87), etc. 


1:1 Is vara | Puri, vii. 81 — 34"|, xix. 6 — 13; llopapa. xix. 2— 1 
and xx. 65-60; Sruiharn |Svumin], xix. 14 — 2ft; Visnii-Svamiu. 
xix. 40- — 47; Madlivaeoryu, xix. 48 — 60. llhattoji Diksitn, xx. 1 
-10; Varaliaiiiiliira. xx. 11 — 21; Yaiubhusaiia, xx. 22—^15; 
Dhanvantnri, xx. 36 — 45; Jayndeva, xx. -W> — ti2, etc. For 
YajfihinSa Krsna-Caitanya, see also ix. 66; x, particularly 32-38; 
the last part of xx; xxi. 1, (2 — 35,7 36-37, 38- 44, 51. SO; xxn. 
6, 48—50; xxiii. 18, 76; and xxiv. G!> ! — 61. 


*** iv. 24; vi. 61; xvii. 88 and xxi. 37; xix. 7, 20, 33, 40, 48; 

ft 
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not a part of the Brahmanda or any other Purana written 
by Vyasa or was not the work of any other $91 of ancient 
times, but ia a comparatively modem work, and, from 
this single source, that its author was one Kainasarmau 
or Ramananda, who lived at KaiSl and formerly worship- 
ped Siva and latterly became a Ramaite Vaisnava. 

But how, it might be asked, can, in view of the fact 
that there were more than one Ramananda, the authorship 
of this work be ascribed to the great Vaisnava teacher and 
not to anyone else from amongst his namesakes? Besides 
one Ramananda [Raya], a follower of Caitanya himself, 
nine others are mentioned by T. Aufrecht.'" The reply 
would be that we cannot think of Caitanya'a Ramananda 
who was an Oriya Krsnaite" 1 ” and not a Rumaite Vaisnava 
Brahmana of Kasi; and all others, to), should be rejected 
on account of the clear indication in this part of the 
Bhavisyapumnfii as well as in the life of the ‘ great 
Vaisnava Acarya that none else can lie connected with the 
origin of the work in question. 

In connection with Ramanauda's birth this KhantJu 
(I V) ,T tells us that the Sun-god concentrated His mass of 
lustre at Kasi and therefrom was Ramananda born of 
Devala, a Kanyakuhja Brfihmana. The boy, from his 
very infancy, waa a jiianin (sage) devoted to the name of 
Rama; and, (therefore) being left by his parents, he re- 
sorted to Raghava (meaning Rama as well as Raghava- 
nanda Svamin) as his refuge. Then, Lord Hari, the Lord 
of Sita, having 14 digits, Himself, gladly adopted re- 
sidence in his heart. It 1R also suys something about the 
leanings of Ramananda towards the Saiikara school of 

ltt Catalogorus Gatalofjorum , pp. 520-521. 

lea Originally hailing from Yidyanagara in Central India 
(see 1). C. Sen: Chaitanya and His Companions , pp. 80 — 100). 

17 vii. 52 — 56. 

M (1) xiv. 87—118, and (2) xviii. 5S-55. 
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Philosophy in two places. (i) Ramanuja was born in 
the house of Acarya£arman of the South and was a younger 
brother of Rama&irman. The latter who was a follower 
of Patafijali, i.e., a Yogin, happened, in connection with 
pilgrimage, to come to Kadi, where surrounded by his 
100 disciples he started a discussion with Sankaracarya. 
Defeated by the latter he returned home, full of shame 
and feeling the. pinch of (insult inflicted by) Sankara's 
words. Ramanuja who was well versed in all the £aatras, 
came to Ka&, surrounded by the disciples of his brother ; 
and a discussion in the Vcdanta-siistra ensued between 
him advocating Krsna and Sankara pleading for Siva. 
Sankara was defeated by Ramanuja in all the gastras on 
whichever he took his stand one after another, viz., in the 
Vedanta, Rhasyu, Mlnuuhsa, Nyaya, Yoga and Saukhya; 
and ultimately being ashamed he adopted white garment 
and, becoming a disciple of Ramanuja, was purified by 
muttering the name of ‘Govinda’ in his heart. The above 
story, a pure myth coined by the author, if it means any- 
thing, only shows the triumph of K rmn-bhakt i over the 
Advaita Philosophy of Sankaracarya to which even Uanui- 
sarinan or Rumiinnnda, though himself a great advocate 
of Bhakti and claimed by his ect to have owned an older 
tradition of Vaisnava Acaryas (all of whom originally 
belonged to the South) than Ramanuja's, had simply to 
yield. (2) Uaidasa, son of Manadaan, a cobbler, coming 
to Kinfi and there defeating KabTra, a devotee of Rama, 
went to Sankaracarya for a discussion, which took place 
between them for a whole day and night. Raidasa, being 
defeated by and paying obeisance to that leader of the 
Brahmaiiaa (i.e . , Sankaracarya), came to Ramananda and 
became his disciple. This story, too, like the previous 
one, pibves greater affinities of Ramanada with the 
Vedanta of Sankaracarya than with any other form of it 
preached by the Vaisnava Acaryas. 
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The description of Ramananda in many other places 
of this Khanda, unmistakably establishes hia identity. 
Trilocana, 1 ® Namadeva 3 " who constructed a ghat at KafS 
with \ (Tore of coins he got from Sikandara the Sultan of 
Delhi, and Narairl (Naraai or Narasiihha Mehta) of 
Gurjaraderfa 31 are described as coming to Ka6l and there 
tiecoming the disciples of Ramananda. Similarly, 
Ramananda is said to be the preceptor of Rankana, 13 
Kablra 33 whose disciple was the butcher Sadhana 31 , Pi pa 3 * 
and Nfniaka 3 ". Like Nimbndityn. (Nimbiirka), Visnu- 
sviunin, Madhvsiearya, Sankariiearya, Vnrahamihira, 
ViinTbhusaiia, Dhanvanlari, Rhattoji, Ropana and 
.Jayadcva respectively at KaflcT, Haridvara, Mathura, 
Ka&, Ujjayini, Kanyakulija, Prayaga, Utpalaranya, 
Jstika (? Etawah), and Dviiraka, a disciple of our 
Ramananda at Ayodhya is said to have upset the Yantra 
originally set up at 7 religious cities and perhaps later 
on fixed also at every one of the above-mentioned towns by . 
Sukandara, the king of Mleechas, for converting the 
Aryas who happened to pass under it into Mleechas, 
and, thus, to have brought hack such people to the TIindu 
fold. 37 And in this connection the followers, of Rama- 
nanda and Nimbaditya are said to have been of two 
kinds, — (1) Aryas who were the chief followers called 
Vaisnavas and (2) Mleecha reconverts to Hinduism 
who were called Samyogins , 38 Again, from amongst the 

10 xv. 64 — 67. 

8# xvi. 51—65; xx. 64-65. 

21 xvii. 66-66. 

32 xvi. 81. 

22 xvii. 40. 

24 xviii. 50-51. 

22 xvii. 83-85. 

22 Ibid., 86-87. 

27 xxi. 46-76. 

22 Ibid., 64-55 and 58. 
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20 disciples of Mukunda Brahraacarin, while, after their 
self-immolation and rebirth with their preceptor rein- 
carnated as Emperor Akbar so , 7 of them adorned the 
latter’s court® 0 and 13 went to different places,® 1 there 
were 5 who are said to have joined the sect of Ramananda. 
Thus (1) Srldhara was bom as Anapa’s son, Tulaslforman, 
the renowned poet, well-versed in the Puranas, who, 
accepting the advice of his wife, came to Rnghavananda 
and, assuming the disci pleship in the sect of ltamananda, 
settled at Kadi* 8 ; (3) Samhhu was horn as Haripriya (lit., 
dear to Ilari) in the rare of Camlrahhntta and establish- 
ed himself in the sect of Ramananda, always singing the 
praises of the devotees®*; (4) Varcnya was born as Agra- 
bhuk (perhaps the same as SvamT Agradasa), always en- 
gaged in knowledge and meditation, who was a poet of 
Bhasa metres and got settled in the sect of Ramananda* 4 ; 
(5) Madhuvratin was born as Kilaka, who instituted (or 
wrote) Rnmaltla and got settled in Ramaunmln’s sect*®; 
and (6) Vimala was born as Divakara by name who, wist? 
as he was, instituted (or wrote) Sitalila and got settled 
in Ramfuiandn’s sect®". 

According to Mneaulifle (Sikh, VI, p. 100), Rama- 
nanda was born at, Mailkot in Mysore. Similarly, in 
,1. N. Farqnhar's, opinion Ramananda originally belonged 
to the South and “migrated to North India aliout A.D. 
1400( ?) and there, preached to men of all castes using the 

80 xxii. 9—17. 

»7Wrf., 20 — 2(5. 

81 Ibid., 27. 

* s Ibid., 27 — 29. The second disciple did not belong to 
Raiuananda’s sect. 

*» Ibid., 30-31. 

84 Ibid., 31-32. 

85 I hid., 32-33. 

*• Ibid., 33-34. 
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Vernacular in every thing.”® 7 All other accounts agree 
in fixing his birth-place at Prayaga, wherefrom he, at an 
early age, went to Ka£i and settled there.*® Dr. P. D. 
Barthwal writes as follows : — 

“ . . . . According to lihurifiyottara-khaitfa, a later 
addendum to the A gastya-Samhita . . . Ramananda was 
bom at Allahabad in 1299 A.I). and died in 1410 .... 
Ramananda is said to have first received instruction from 
a Sankaran Advaitist but was later transferred to 
Raghavfinanda, the Ramanujan Visistadvaitist, whose 
miraculous Yogio. powers are said to have saved him from 
impending death. Siddhdnta-ptitala, a small work attri- 
buted to Ramananda and represented to have been ad- 
dressed to him by Rfighavanauda, evinces a perfect com- 
mingling of Yoga and Vaisnavisrn ; and the ashes, the 
burning fire, the triknti are mentioned in it side by side 
with Basil (tidasT) and Salagrama.** 

“ . . . . Ramananda ... is said to have come of 
a high Brahmana family of Pravaga. He was educated at 
Benares, his favourite subject Iteing the Saiikaran Ad- 
vaitic Philasophy. But he received the orders of renun- 
ciation at the hands of Raghavananda, a Visistadvaitin 
saint in the direct descent of Ramanuja’s discipleship, 
who is said to have saved his life through his ' occult 
powers. 40 

“Raghavananda was a great Yogin who is reputed to 
have saved RSmananda’s life through his Yogic powers . . . 
Ramananda is himself reputed in his sect to have been a 

® T The Crovm of Hinduism, p. 387; see also Outlines of the 
Religious Literature of India, p. 334. 

** Sir R-. G. Bhantlarkar, quoting from a MS of the Agastya- 
sdmhita in his Activism-, Vaisijavism, etc., pn. 93 — 95; Dr. P. I). 
Barthwal in his Nirguna- School of Hindi Poetry, p. 249; RhB-li- 
grama Shrivaslava in his Prayaga-prad-lpa, p. 30. 

ao Barthwal : Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry, p. 249. 

40 Ibid., p. 12. 
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great Yogin. The two currents |sc., spiritual real i Nation 
and ‘Yogic practices as, a help to spiritual realisation’ 
(p. 156)1 thus met in Bamananda. 11 .... 

“It was in Riimunanda that Nalhism and Vaisnavism 
discerniblv met. | In support of this Siddhiiii ta-jHitnln 
. . . may lx* cited in which Vaisnava Sfiligrfumi is en- 
throned in the Yoga Triknti. ]« 

“Bamananda prescribed the Aalagrama for exactly 
the same purpose. 43 

“In what of the Aikdvtika-dharvia came to Itiinifi- 
nanda. Prrmn-llhakti was considered the crowning of all 
the nine aspects of Bhakti and was therefore called the 
Da&tdlul Bhakti . ■* 1 

“ . . . Pmna-Bhnkti and Adhi/at mn-ridtja appear 
to Ik* the two sides of the same shield . . . And for this 
they are directly indebted to Bamananda. 1:> 

“ . . . Still gaiiknrism did influence the general 
thought of the people and in the end penetrated the 
Vaisnava fold itself .... In North India Advaita and 
Visistadvaita lost its acrimony arid the Advaita Guru of 
Bamananda gave his illustrious disciple to Bfigha vana nda, 
the Vis'istadvaitin, who had saved the hoy’s life through 
his Yogic powers. The change of masters does not 
appear to have involved a break with the principles of 
philosophy that Bamananda devotedly learnt during his 
early years. He seems to have adopted the Vaisnava 
Bhjfikti only to lit it into the Advaita system of Sahkara- 
cfirya. The rupture that he had with the sect of his 
new Gant must have some connection with his philosophic 
leanings also. Thus did monistic pantheism ami the 

« I hid . , ii. 167. 

42 Ibid., Preface, p. vi, toM juiiI fniilmilc I. 

43 Ibid., p. 70. 

44 Ibid.. Preface, p. vii. 

4B Ibid., p. viii. 

F. 11 
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love of a personal Uod, the essential characteristic of 
Vaisnavism, join hands in Rainanandn." 4 '' 

Mr. Shaligrama Shrlvastnva writes as follows: "In 
his (/.«.. Alfiuddln KhiljI’s) reign, ahont 1300 A.D., was 
Uirn at l’rnyaga the famous Vaisnava Aciirya Svanu 
Riimnnnndu, who afterwards went to Kasi and becom- 
ing an ascetic settled there;" and again, in the foot- 
note, “He was a Kiinyakubja Brahmana. Ilis previous 
name was Ramadaltn. Receiving ordinary education, 
al the age of 12 years he went to Kasi' for special higher 
studies." 17 

From the nlmve aeeount of his life it will lie amply 
made elear that the author of the .Id/ij/iifiuartmoiffinri 
could lie no other person than the great Vaisnava Aciirya 
Raniananda, and that it is he who, in the Bombay edi- 
tion of the lihfiri.fi/iipiiriuiii , is described both as Rama- 
sannan as well as Ramananda and both as living at Kfisi 
ns well as coming from the South like Ramanuja. The 
readers have to take the implied meaning of the descrip- 
tions of this Pnrdm-khmtdn rather than its words at 
l heir face value. 

Now. among the later I'pt/nist/ds there is one called 
the Itdmotdponli/a or ltd wot a pa ( '( pi) til. [ T nlike the 
Adhipitm/iriimaijana , which, perhaps owing to its blend- 
ing of the Admit,/ Vedanta, the former creed of their 
teacher, with Riin/t/blmkti , was ignored by the majority 
of Rainananda’s followers, this I 'pant sod has always 
been specially sacred to the R.lmanandTya Vaisnavas. 
A Unit it Welter wrote as follows: — 

“The first part, in J)f» Hofo/s, contains at the begin- 
ning a short sketch of Rama's life, which bears a great 
similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyr/tmnriimrt- 
i/iitta (in the Jlnthmandapvnlnn). The mnntraraja is 

"> lhl,l.. p. 196. 

47 i’ at llu.nn -pm dipn fin Hindi), p. 30. 
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next taught hy the help of a mystical alphabet specially 
invented for the purpose. ,,,s ^Vnd again: — “But fur- 
ther, the Rumaidpant displays still closer relations to 
liumfuumd.'i, who is supposed to have lived towards the 
end of the I4.th century.” 4 * 1 

Again, in Gadudhara's Saw p/vdaya-pn/fli/Mt , u MS 
work in praise of Vallabhacarva and his sect, we are 
told' 11 that ‘From Vidyanagara, Vallabha proceeded to 
IVayiigi, Kilsi and Badarikasraina. At Badarikasrama 
Vyasa appeared liefore him and granted him the boon of 
Omniscience. Vallabha came lo Jlaridvara and theme 
to Kuruksctra. There he U’came the guest at Thanes- 
vara of liamananda who worshipped Visnu according to 
the Tfmtrika system. lie was the worshipper of the 
stone Sfilagraina. Vallabha remonstrated with him say- 
ing that the stone is merely a temple. You should wor- 
ship the image of Krsna. lie did not agree, hut his 
brother Sankara agreed and became a disciple of Prablm- 
pada under the name of Prahliudasa. Vallabha eajne to 
Benares . . . and also that ‘His chief disciples at 
Dvaraka were Nfiravana DvivedT and Aeyntasrama. 
liana Vyfisa was at first a disciple of liamananda. *»ut 
lie at last became a disciple of \ allahlia at Puri'. 1 

Allowing a fair margin to the fauatie proclivities of 
sectarian authors, not always earing aUnil the limitations 
of time and space, we may safely infer that it is our 
liamananda or one of his followers who is meant here. 
This is another proof of his Tanlrika or Yogie and 

i*« HUlunf nf I ml inn I.Urntlurc (llh mlitinil. UMIt, Lniiilnii), 
1». 108. 

■* w /Aif/., p. 100, footnote. 

r, ° Mm. Haraprasatl Sastri's .1 Di script ire Catalan nr of Ski. 
MSS in tin* Govt, ('ulli'jp 1 under I lit! isui? «»T ilio Asial ii- NuriHy «»l 
I taiga], Yol. IV (History ami (nof/taphy. ('nlnittu, 192**1), pp. 
98 ff. 

51 lbul., pp. 102 and 103. 
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San ka rile leanings which get their full expression in his 
Adhydtmardmdyaya. The contact between the Rama • 
Id /Mini and the Adkyulmurdvtuyaya, which is only hinted 
by Welier, can he amplified by a detailed conipurison of 
both these works. And surveying other minor IJpa- 
iiisads in the light of the tenets of the Ramanandlya sect 
one cannot resist the conclusion that not only the above- 
mentioned two works but also some other l /xiitistitls, e.tj., 
Sllii. A il niyu I a nil'll , Itdinani/insy/i and perhaps even the 
well-known Muklikd , are to lie .associated with 11:1 m a - 
nahdu’s faith. 

Tt appears that as time went oil and as the sect 
grew, limiting itself to the principles exfioundcd in its 
Hindi literature, it, not only gradually lost its touch 
with hut also, in its sectarian zeal, develojied an indiffer- 
ence towards the .1 dhydtmardmdyayu , the liest Sanskrit 
work of Rumfuiauda; just as, in later times, it began to 
repudiate its connection with Ramanuja's sect. To me, 
however, it appears a correct view that tile great Aciirya 
Rninilnandn represented a practically harmonious combi- 
nation and perhaps tin* best possible synthesis of the 
philosophies of Sankara and Ramanuja in their applica- 
tion to Rdma/ulsaud . 

The sect now claims, on the authority of Svami 
Agradasa, pupil of I ’ayahaii Krsnadasa , pupil of Aiuiatii- 
jianda, pupil of the illustrious Rciiniinanda, that Riigha- 
vananda, whose disciple their great Aciirya was, did not 
liclong to the Visistfulvaita school of Ramfuiuja descend- 
ed in the line of Nara-Nariiynna, but came in the direct 
spiritual descent of Sri- Rama, JanakT, Hauumau, 
Brahma, Vosistha, J’ariisara, Vedavyasa, Suka, etc., re- 
presenting the real and original Sri- Samp radaya.''- It. 

r '- Dhuunn-mniijari by Kvanii A#rudasii (Ayndhyu, Kathvat 
MW), p. 12: Sn-Uaino-wanba-p^iraniti-YnuUkfi-SiihUMnta by Ft. 
•Sura.vfidfisn ( Ayndhyu), pp. 2!)-— 32. 52 and 121. 
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may, however, lie |Miinte<l out tlmt lx»sides the first three 
names jieeuliar to this sect, which the A </ h yii t muni mriyii u a 
also accepts, 33 the remaining five,- after which there is 
a big gap up to (he name of i’urusottainacarya [followed 
by three names ending in Arorya and 15 in Anonila, be- 
sides three others of the latter varietyj, — in this (iiiru- 
l MJiiim/nira (line of teachers) are exactly identical wi(h 
those in that of Sahkaracarya’s school, with the exclu- 
sion of only two names, ciz., Narayana before Brahma 
( l*udmttb/utra ), and sakti lie tween Vasistha and J’arasara, 
from the latter. 31 Again, like the latter, it also contains 
a large number of names of teachers ending in annndn. 
•Whether the gap, too, represented the continuity of 
Saiikaracaryas G u ni-ixirampurd or not needs no discus- 
sion; because the identity of the five names and similar 
ending in the majority of others in these two traditions, 
suilice to prove that Uamanundiya Vaisnavism, —which 
unlike the Kiimanujiya one, not only is tolerant of Siva 
and all that He represents but also pays special respects 
to lliui for llis being the ideal torch-bearer of llama - 
bluikti ,— originated from the Advailn school of saiikara- 
carya for laying special emphasis on the highest devo- 
tion to Kama, just like the school of Advaita Bhaktas, 
represented by Sridhara Svfunin, Vopadeva-Hemiidri, 
Madliusudana Saras vat!, etc., laying special emphasis on 
Krsya-llhakli , — as nil essential accessory to knowledge 
leading to mokm. ltamananda composed the Adliyulmu- 
mimyana to suit the same purpose of the Kama blmklas 

5 * l. i. 25, 20 — 111, 52, 54; anil VI. svi. (i— IT; ami |u*rli:»|i.-> 
also suggested in V. v. (it) — (54. 

34 t'f. totto nwi uftpi ufoi * wjuunu# ^ i 

*uwt iftrot uirt ftmn ii 

Vkmwiflwiei w-wr wm w wi * ftron i 
d uftzsri <nRfwim*ui*K<Kjvn (SF^prannftsfbr ii 
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sis was served by the Snmad-BlUignmta-viaku / hi rii m in 
case of the Krsna-blmktas of the ssiid school / ™ Humri- 
nsuida hsui drunk deep at the nectar-ocean of the latter 
work which he freely drew u|)on in writing his AiHnjutma - 
nimdyatju, as is dear from the numerous contacts be- 
tween these two works/ r,<l I intend to do full justice to 
this point ill si separate paper. I<. Hsiijnsilh has wrong- 
ly assigned the 14th century to the si'imiul-lihihju cut a , 
whose date' 7 according to modern research varies from 
the Ulli down to the 11th, huL in no case to a later, cen- 
tury. 

('.f. diva (josvuiiiiu's Taft ra-.sandarhha ( fl lit* first nl his li 
liln/i/fii'nta-Stnnliirlilhix)' puhli>|icd l»\ .N ilyasvanipa Brahmacariu 
it'ali'iilla, Cailanxa ora -18:1), pp. U7-08 and 7(1 78, referring to 

-lvorks on Ad vail a violins’ inlerpi elation of tin* Hlntt/arala preva- 
lent in tlie Madliyndnsu. etc*., and especially to Sridhara Svamiu’s 
commentary under the same category. 

:M .1 /£., 111. i v ; IV. iv: elr., with 8 /f/i., XI. iii; \i: ele.; 
and especially .IB, VII. vii. tit) — 80 with S lih. % III. \.\ix. 7-27 
and 84-85. The author of the All was perhaps also well-acquainl- 
ed with Ynpudcva’s M ultd/ihala, wliieli lias ever siuee remained a 
source of inspiration to lint writers of various sellouts id' lihakti : ef. 
Si/sn/tlhunlotltitiin of i’riyadusa, Wialtiratndrali o| I he Mailliila 
Saint Visnupuri of l\asi. and the works ol Madhiismlain 
Ssisrusvuti, audit lie authors of fiaiidiya Yaisnava school, diva 
tiiisvamin. Duladcvti, ele. 

:>T Wilson, Maedouell, Colehrooke ami l'nininuf who |daeed 
I lie fflidf/nnita in the 18th century A.C. have now heenme oul-of- 
date, in view of the following results: — 

(.1) Sir R. (4. Bhandarkar, in his 8a iris hi, e/r., t o/t. ril .. 
pp. (IN-00), lixes the date of the Hhdi/nrala ‘a| least 
I wo cent uries before A nalldat irlha* who floiiii.died ‘about 1109 — 
J‘J78 A.]).’ and further says, “It cannot lie very nriicli older/’ 

(2) Alhcrvni's India | see Saehau , Yol. I (101.0). (’ll. XII, 
p. 18L] contains the name of the “ Bhat/arahi ( i.c ., Yasudcra)" 
which unmistakably refers to the work in question, in Alheruni’s 
list- of the fMaha-l Puranas, proving that, if is much older than 
the llth couture . 

(S) C. V. Ysiidya, in JttttttAS, 1025, pp. 144, ele., dales 
it. in the 10th eentury. See also Varquhar : Outlines of I he 
lleliywnx Literature of India pp. 220, etc.; Winleriiili/. : Indian 
Literature , Vol. I, p. 550; etc.; placing it not earlier Ilian the 
Oth century. 
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. There sm* indications in the Adlnjiilmui-uniriyitm 
itself, which, >is internal evidence, may lie adduced In 
prove that its author was no other than our Kamananda. 
In spite of the fact that Sivn 5K and Hralnna 5 " are said to 
have respectively described to IVxrvali |and Hrnhma j 
and Narada the original Adliyfitmtirwniiyiiiiti and its 
Mdhiitmya (importance), limiting the same to their res- 
jH'ctive spheres, Knilnm"" arid S utynlnfoi'", the work in its 
present tangible form had still to emerge and become 
prevalent, at a distant future" 3 time, in the world of 
mortals"* through a human author whose |>ersouality 
finds its expression, though perhaps unintentionally, in 

(I) T’urjfiter in his .1. I. If. T rati it inn, p. 8ll, dates (lie 
llhuynratu “about (lie Sltli «-i*nlii.ry 

(6) Durjjushankor Saslri, in Widraliya-Yitlya, TI, pp. 120- 
100 is dating it ‘not before (lie 8tU' century/ 

d* 1 l)r. It. C. Ilafcra in his Slu Jit's in I hr f* uranic Refold*, 
via., pp. 54-55, lias derided 1 1ml ‘tin* IHidyarata raiinol pus>ibly 
be later than H00 A.D.* or ‘earlier tlisiu about 500 A.I).'; :unl 
says (hat i( is highly probable (bat it was composed in (lie 
former half of the Gth century. 

(7) Mr. Amaraiiatlia Itay, in die th tile fin ,»f the School of 
Oriental St mites (London), VIII, pp. |(J7 IT. and Journal nf the 
Assam Research Society % 1 1, iii, 1ms arrived at (he eomdusion 
(bat (lie Rhdyarata is to be assign f l in die period between 550 
uud 650 A.D. and more probably In the first ball til’ Ibe Olli 
century. 

(8) Mr. H. X. K. Sarnia, in AMOR / , XIV. pp. 18 2, e(e.. 
eomes to almost the same rnnel-tisioii ami (on pp. 210-17) adds 
Unit owinjr (o (lie mention of (lie Tamil Vaisiiava saints <XI. v. 
r *18 — 40) and TTima devotees (II. iv. |8 ami vii. 40 ■ in il. die 
Mini //nr til a cannot be earlier (ban (lie Iasi ijuarler of the 5th 
century A.D. 

" ,s \f filial in iji isa rt/tt, vv. 18 2 1 . i2H. Jlil: I. i. .7 1 2', M 

ii. 1-5; VI. xvi. 85, 10; VTT. iv. (iS, 70 71. 

:,fl 1 f.-stiuja, vv. 2— -(!, J7 IS, 11 1 28. !(1. 16-4;. 50-i.ti. 

•" I. i. fi. 

,:i l/.-A a-ft/.i, vv. 2 — 4. 

vv. 21 — 2G. 

118 Ibid., w. 21— 26, 47, 60. 
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several places in the text. This human author has twice 0 * 
paid his devotional obeisance to the Lord of JanakI or 
Situ even before introducing the occasion"* for a dialogue 
between Siva and His Consort, Piirvati. It. is he who in 
three versos"" describes the importance of this work in its 
beginning. Again, it is lie who, at the end of "Book VT, 
though incongruously putting it in the mouth of Siva, 
tells us that" I. * * * * * 7 the latter briefly related this essence of all 
the Vedas (i.e., the Adhydtmirdmdyana) to His Consort 
(/.*., Piirvati). The commentator (Hiimavarmaiw/nw- 
Nageila) rightly discerned the incongruity and consequcnt- 
ly though not very reasonably remarked that a pupil of 
Siva (who, according to the editor's footnote, was nlso 
hearing the story of llama lieing propounded to Piirvati 
on the Kail alia mountain) was responsible for the present, 
stanza, i.e., VI. xvi. 4-9 (and not Siva Himself as the 
context would force). Again, in several places, our 
human author over-emphasises the fact that a certnin 
part of the teaching of this work was directly"* due to 
K&ma or Siva as the case might. Ik*, meaning thereby 
that the reader should not suspect it to have come from 
a human author and consequently doubt its authoritative- 
ness or hesitate to believe in it. More direct references 
are also found in the work leading to the conclusion that 
this human author could lie no other person than our 
Ilamananda. They consist in the mention of the | Rama ] 
Tdraka-mantra™ nine-fold devotion as a means to 


I. i. 1 mid 2. 

T. i. (i If. 

'■« r. i. a~t». 

« 7 VI. xvi. 19. 

•* 1. i. M: TV. iv. 40; VTT. v. 59, «2: ulsn I. i. M; TV. 

iii :u— *1. ‘<5-30; etc. 

“"III. i.v. 50 — 5G; VT. xv. fi?; VT. xvi. 49, etc. 
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Premd-bhakti 10 causing liberation, Salagrantfi , 71 Agastya- 
samhita , 7 * typical Gurubhakti , 7 * etc., together with the 
covert references to RaghaviLnanda and Ramlinanda. In 
one place 74 it is said that Mahe&rara at the instance of 
Bagliava made the present episode (*.«., composed the 
A dhydtmaramayarw) . Here, by a paronomastic use, the 
word Raghata is intended to primarily denote Rama and 
secondarily suggest R&ghavananda Svamin; and similar- 
ly, Maherfvara, Rama’s devotee par excellence , disseminat- 
ing Rama’s name at Kadi,™ is Siva as well as our 
Ramananda. ‘Ramananda’ = Rama + ‘ananda’ (or even 
‘Ra’ | ‘dnanda’ or *■ nanda ’), as the constant burthen 

of the poem and more or less something like a nom-dc -plume, 
appears throughout the work. The word in its unbroken 
form is used once only, 74 but as broken in parts it occurs 
about 80 times at least, sometimes in one and the same 
verse 77 and sometimes in the different verses. 78 Such a 
strange phenomenon could not be accidental ; inasmuch as 
the use of the word 'ananda' in close juxtaposition with 
Rama is not met with in anv other similar work on such a 

78 III. x. 22—30, etc. 

71 M.-xart/a, v. 54; IV. iv. 14- — 17, etc. 

7 * IV. iv. 29, 31 ; etc. 

78 IV. iv. 16. 

74 VII. ix. 70. 

74 III. ix. 60—52; VI. xv. 62. 

78 VI. xii. 22. 

77 1. i. 17, 32, 43; v. 44; vii. 57; II. i. 32; iii. 1, 80; iv, 
87; vi. 47; viii. 37: ix. 68; V. iii. 37; VI. v. 86; xiii. 17, 24, 26, 
26, 28; xiv. 64, 66; VII. i. 2; ii. 1; v. 43, 60; vii. 82; viii. 2; 
ix. 45, 48, 53. 

78 Mahatmya-sarga, w. 20-21; I. i. 6-6, 23-24, 31 — 33; ii. 
4—7, 15-21; iii. 29-35, 54-58, .58—61; vi. 42-43; II. v. 
59-60, 64-65, vi. 45—47; vii. 94—106; ix. 3-4; III. iv. 35—40; 
viii. 18-19, 20—22; VI. i. 75—79—83; iii. 31—36; V. i. 1-2; 
iv. 19-23. 20-24; VI. i. 60-51; v. 85-86; x. 40-42. 58-59; xi. 
48-40; xiii. 16-17, 27-30. 28-31: xiv. 56-59; xv. 2-6, 27428, 
68-69: svi. 17-18, 27-28, 29-30; VII. iii. 3-9, 23-428; iv. 34-36; 
vii. 64-65; ix. .58— 68; stc.; etc. 

F. 13 
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lavish scale, notwithstanding the word Rama, which, in a 
work of the present category, is, of course, expected to 
occur very frequently. 

Tulasidasa, the morning star of the R&m&nandi sect, 
has made a. free use of the Adhydtmardmdyana in his 
Ramacarita-manasa . The contacts between these two 
works are too well known and too numerous to note down 
in short compass of the present paper that has already 
grown rather lengthy. Besides them certain passages in 
the latter work also prove his indebtedness to and yet his 
partial departure from and indifference towards the 
peculiar message of this most important work of the 
parama-gvru of his sect. In the Bala-kmulu , Tulasidasa 
says, “Siva composed this charming Riima-carita and 
afterwards kindly described it to Uma .... Lastly, T 
heard the same Kathd from my own preceptor at Sukara- 
ksetra (i.e., Soron, Dist. Etah, U. P.); but, owing to 
my exceedingly unawakened nature typical of early age, 
I could hardly follow it. The Kathd (story) of Rama, 
whose exponents as well as audience were always recep- 
tacles of knowledge, was too deep for me, an ignorant 
soul, to understand. When my preceptor told mo the 
same repeatedly, I could pick it up but partly or imper- 
fectly. I will write the same in popular language, so 
that it may awaken my mind. 'In proportion to my own 
approach, I will, led at heart by the Lord, describe that 
Kathd which is the boat to sail on the river of transmi- 
gration (or world) and which is calculated to remove my 
doubt, delusion and misconception .” 79 

T, n*5 v&*V TO vft?r g*Tvr njft piraft mrffc gam n (cf. footnote 58) 
ff jflr fta gv to gsft, tot gg$?%r i 
ug>A to vwto, to wflt 11 

aim TOff VUTPrfk, WTTOVitqV I 
Mr eptf 4 4k av, vifliro nftm flhp ii 
TOft atf 3V vnf| vkf i v<l 45 afit vigRtc 11 
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Now, there is no Sanskrit work which can claim to 
answer this description better than the Adhydtmardma- 
yana, the Rama-katha also forming the subject of some 
sections of certain Puranas and the Mahabharata besides 
the Vdlmlkiya Ramayana. Again, in the Uttararkdnda, 
in course of the dialogue between Kaka-Bhuhv^i and 
Garuda, Tulasidasa has expressed his own 7 ®* and perhaps 
to a great extent his sect’s feeling that the Saguncu- 
bhakti-paksa, being easier to practise and surer in yield- 
ing the desired fruit, though very rarely understood, is 
superior to the Nirguna-bhakti-jMna-paksa, which he 
does not denounce or reject but admits to be most diffi- 
cult ^for jin aspirant to follow .* 0 Ramananda, as is 
*n>n*s hot fl Srf i Stf hh vtw % ptf n 
hu *5 gPr fit* to W i m far eft % ii 
Pot fts wh soft i hot’ wr un-eftHMrtft n 

(of. Kaka-RhuSundi to Garuda, in the Uttara-kanda:— 

; Sift TO HPl Srt ; 

P«f h wr asm wft, soft hiS gw i 

gw wm hiht wRst, gPr gPr-w tfcr n 

Sftftfir SrgUOTHgSftl. 5 and Rama to Kffka-I51uismuji: — 

HOTWOTH TO! HH.foT Hft OTPlft Hlft I I) 

See also-- wwfvwHS gPwwH i gew <oth II 

sin Pot hjhh mar i hr gewt ftm hh tot ii 
fTIEt UU-HpU-HRU H* I «lfr HOT ft* tft OT II 
hot* withpgn? gsrf i era guj gw iot n 
7n * Mark the underlined portions of footnotes 7(1 and 811. 

80 Kaka-Bhu£unili says to Garuda — 

HOT HOT % HftiT HH ; HWSfjOTjMjlHri I 

Sft jjot" 4k gPr «ra Hit i twt etgjHR mt 11 

ftdro nft Sift girt i tOT-wsdk hi wftmj n 

3 P 1 else .hiShothh u*ftm i <ot wftr hot ihSiii 11 . ... 

Sr rrtftft sift nft Sin nP-SlPr-w mift Sir u 

ftftar utft Sift gPr hsotht i Ptdur hh w hot h wot i i 

SPr S hSh‘ HOT HI SlHT I HOT TOOT HW ffflHT II 

uft atHH ftatfo hhSot i m gPiOT* Pufa anfor ii 
gPr gPr hi iPhht wpr i «Pw hot hh hot Poti n 
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decisively proved by Dr. P. D. Barthwal and as may also 
be inferred from the A dhyatmaramdyana, preached both 
the Saguna and Nirguna paths, and perhaps the two were 
inter-related in an ascending order in his scheme. We 
know that Kablra and some of his other followers upheld 
the Nirguna-pakqa only to the total rejection, of the 
Saguna one; while the majority represented by Tulasi- 
dfisa in particular and the present Ramfinandi sect in 
general have held a view of the matter diametrically op- 
posed to that of Kablra and others, with this difference 

gPr aft eapnvg $ frm t sr gft tv? uftm n 

mfsftm gffr gfr vftpnf i rtct gfr ftfk gflm gut ii 

vftstv fifty ftPr sfrm i yfVs <hr?t dgr w 

3Pr ftfk mm ere nun ussftmnma uv mer n 
mw aifitmr mmgmf i sPi^tsfa Pro amt 11 
uyyftmrc ®r gmm i ms ft mm n... . 

ossfo Pr* v* mfl i wj s ms miss sfir mCf u 

3 me yfin mPr vfUpfl i faa mstg wr ii 

ft ms smfipg fist surt i frft vre miss sv murt n 

(cf. AR, L i. 10-11, etc.) 

gPr gsft* 31 sm«T msnft i 3tft3 mw yfa gy n 

ss rare sa ss srfl i dus elm fry y«r srfr n 

mvft 1 tps gPr fty sum i sffr mgj yd s ms ssrt n 
m gPr amm mta ftrait' i sft misfr yps mf « 

vreffr wfrTifir »rk fen i mw mfts gum n 

smft yfafl sft ma ftm i 3 <r reft smrom ii 

sw gflm mvft mg *rtc > ■ 

sr ftun Prrt i ftevare h 

aw tmfo eft mft w, ftr firm sffofo i 

yfisft eigsm i sis ftft mfiimm n 

dhlSRmftiSiT. tsgsg ii 

fcme »fcr i sr ft ms gnm ft mu i 

mfirrfy fasgvuny i <w *ras ft gfa gmf i 

iRVftsjg ml vftmt ii 

for ear fta, mr i 

mts sr Puri rent i gss sfasftr ft Jnffsft ii. 
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that Tulasidasa was partial to Saguna in preference to 
the Nirguna path but did not denounce the latter; where- 
as the Ramanandls in their sectarian fervour are practi- 
cally opposed to the latter, in consequence of their pro- 
Vaisnavite tendencies contracted from their age-long 
associations with other Vaisnavas and especially with the 
most prominent sect of Ramanuja among them. Rama- 
nanda represented a synthesis of the two paths; whereas 
either set of his followers to whom it appeared unnatural 
stuck to one in isolation from the other. 

The word dinara H1 occurring in the Adhyatma- 
rdmdyana is sometimes pointed out as a proof of its lielong- 
ing to an early age when dlndms were in use. But it 
should be remembered that this word occurs also in the 
works of K§emendra, Kalhana, H1 " etc., belonging to the 
11th, 12th and even later centuries. Loku-praka&a*' 1 

From the indications in the Ruina-cariln manasn , may \vi* 
not conclude that the Adhydt mamma gnna was highly honoured 
in the KanuLnandi sect up to the times of I ulashlasa’s preceptor 
■who used to recite its hatha I which Tulasi hoard at Soron ami that 
the latter, who was indebted to that so popular a Sanskrit work 
oi his sect for much of his material, rather who based his work 
in the popular language mainly on it, was the first author who 
took courage in both hands to strike a discordant note against 
its emphasis on the path of knowledge, though balaneed by an 
equal one on devotion as the accessory to the former, and who, 
possibly not only as an individual aspirant but also representing 
the feeling of the Yairagi sect of his days, placed the path of 
xayuna-bliakti on a higher level than that of the nirguna hhakti- 
jnuna-paksa; and thereafter the sect ns a whole turned aVerse to 
this nice work of the great Acaryu Raman an da, who perhaps in 
his later years did not emphasise it for those who were qualified 
oulv to follow the saguna path? One thing, however, is certain 
that like Ramananda’s even Tulsldasa’s conception of knowledge 
was in no way different from that of ^ankuracarva’s Advuita 
Vedanta. 

« AR, I. vi. 7ff. 

8U See Stein: Kalhannx Rajataranyini , Yol. II, pp. 309, 
313, etc. 

82 Dr. A. Weber: lndische Stud inn , Aebtzehnter Hand 
*>e. t Yol. XVIII. (Leipzig: 1898), pp. 289—397; for dinara, see 
pp. 339, 342, 368, etc. 
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though attributed to K^emendra, yet really a work having 
matters of even as late times as the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries, i.e., up to the times of Shahjahan, contains it. 
In all these and some Persian works of these times dindra 
denotes something like the asharfi or mohur, a gold coin 
of the Mohammedan times, just like Yavana, originally 
denoting Indian Greeks but now generally used to mean a 
Mohammedan. It is, therefore, not strange if the 14th 
century author of the Adhyatmaramdyana also knows 
dindra. 

Attention of the critical scholars may also be drawn 
to the fact that of all the MSS of this work deposited in 
the different libraries of India and other countries none 
appear to belong to a period anterior to Ramananda, 
while older MSS of other workB are still available. Simi- 
larly, none of its commentaries" 3 are old enough to dis- 
prove the contention that the work was written in the 
14th century, some of them being very recent. Of these 
Setn by Ramavarman of Spngaverapura (Singraur, Dist. 
Allahabad) was written about the beginning of the 18th 
century probably in collaboration with Nagedabhatta, the 
famous Mahara^ra polymath and a versatile author of 
Benares. 

In fine, Ramananda (originally Ramadatta or Rama- 
darman), son of Devala, a Kanyakubja Brahmana, was 
born at Pray&ga in 1299 A.C. and went to Kadi at the 

®* T. Aufreeht: Catalogorut Caialogorum , p. 11 — llppert 11, 
2584; by Gopala Cakravartin, 10. 219; by Narottuma, 10. 562; 
Setu by Bfimavarman (already published at Bombay and Calcutta) ; 
by R&inauanda Tirtha, see L. 419; by f?aiikaru, B. 2,' 56; by 
Kadananda, NW. 500; Pro t<ixa by Haribhiskara, Ptm. 2, 48; 
AR-Rahatya by H&dhikraga, Radii, <‘18; — wee also p. 521 — amonjr 
47 works compiled by llfimananda Tirtha or Yati called Tirtha- 
svamin. Guru of Aarait&nanda (TTall, p. 89) — Adhyatmaranul - 
yana-fippanl, Adhyatma-bindu, Adhyatma-iara (Vedanta) men- 
tiond L. 1017 under Rdmakivya; Rama-tattoaprdk&ia , RihnA. 
yana-kuia-tlkA, Sanksepadhyatma-tara L. 1022; and by Rimii- 
nanda Svamin Tattva-sangrah a-Ramdya na and Mukti-tattvn. 
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age of 12, and there, pursuing higher studies in the 
Advaita-Ved&nta and practice in Saivism and Rama- 
bhakti, wrote the A dhyatmar&m&yana as the best syn- 
thesis of his achievements in the domain of practical 
philosophy and religion and a nice specimen of a literary 
work, before he instituted hia own sect which resulted in 
developing two parallel currents of Bhakti, the Sagwga 
and Nirguna one, the germs of both having been deposit- 
ed in this work. 

It is a queer combination -of facts that the Adhyatma - 
rdmdyana, its famous commentary by llamavarman-c«m- 
Nagerfabhatta and the present paper — all the three — 
should have been connected alike with the two most sacred 
places of pilgrimage and very great seats of ancient cul- 
ture and learning, viz., Prayaga and Kail, respectively 
regarding their authorship and publication. 




RESEARCH IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: A REVIEW 
By P. T. Raw 
I 

What is Indian Philosophy? Like European Philoso- 
phy Indian Philosophy has a geographical differentia. It is 
all philosophy horn in India. It comprises the Buddhis- 
tic schools, the Jaina system, the orthodox Hindu schools 
and the Vedantie systems, the pure indigenous Tamil, 
Oanarese, and Telugn Saivisms, some of which later 
l>ecame Vedanta-, the similarly developed local and 
Vedanta*. Vaisnavisms; and a number of other minor 
religious philosophies^ which also may be divided into 
Iwo classes, the pure and the Vedantie, the Vedantie 
in general being the later phases or developments of what 
were purely of local origin. But unlike European Philo- 
sophy, Indian Philosophy has the misfortune of being 
temporarily limited. It is, ns it is till now understood, the 
philosophy born in India before the sixteenth century. Or 
we may sa^ it is only the ancient and mediaeval Indian 
philosophy. It does not seem to have been recognised that 
Indian Philosophy has" a modem period, or that it can 
have one. 

What is the reason? Human mind and behaviour, 
says McDougall, is hormie or purposive. Its activity is 
guided ^and coloured by purpose; when the purpose is 
realised activity ceases. This principle is fairly exempli- 
fied in our philosophical activity. 

Max Muller lecturing in Oxford in the year 1882 asks : 
"Why then should it be that the race of bold explorers, 
who once rendered the name of Indian Civil Service 
illustrious over the whole world, has well-nigh become 
extinct, and that England, which offers the strongest 
incentives and the most brilliant opportunities for the study 
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of the ancient language, literature and the history of India, 
is no longer in the van of Sanskrit scholarship?” 1 To that 
question, the answer he commonly heard was that The 
Laws of Mann was translated and so also was Sakuntalam, 
and the Bhagacadgttd. What else does a civil servant 
need to know? 

After the execution of Nanda Kumar for forgery, 
Warren Hastings felt the need of governing the subject 
races according to their own laws; and an attempt was 
made to understand their beliefs and faiths, because as a 
sagacious policy the rulers proclaimed that they would not 
interfere with the religions of the ruled. The former found 
that the Hindus and the Muslims of the time were sensitive 
about their religious practices, and the government felt 
that, if it were to run smooth, it should respect them. 
Therefore some knowledge of both Hindu and Muslim law 
and of their faiths was found indispensable. Hence the 
English translation of the Indian law from the Persian by 
Halbcad entitled the Code of Cm too Law, and the in- 
auguration of The Asiatic Society of Bengal in the year 
1784. A little later Sanskrit philological studies were 
started by Sir Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones and 
H. T. Colebrooke. But the chief interest was mainly 
centred in the study of Indian law and faiths and that too 
for the purpose of governing the Indians. That is why by 
the time Max Muller was lecturing in Oxford he found 
interest in Indological studies waning. The Indian Civil 
Service was not interested in knowing whether Indian 
literature, ethical, philosophical and religious, contained 
anything which was ethically, philosophically and 
religiously valuable by incorporating which their own 
ethics, philosophy and religion could lie enriched. How 
strange would Max Muller’s words have sounded when ho 


1 India: What can It Teaeli U»Y, p. ix. 
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said: “If I were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, 
power, and beauty that nature can bestow — in some parts 
a very paradise on earth — I should point to India. If I 
were asked under what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply 
pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
the solution of some of them which will deserve the atten- 
tion even of those who have studied Plato and Kant — I 
should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from 
what literature, here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, 
and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in 
fact more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a 
transfigured and eternal life — again I should point to 
India.’’ 3 Certainly Indological studies did uot begin with 
these aims, and we shall not lie wrong if we say that Indian 
philosophical research even at this day is not completely 
freed from the nou-philosophical aim with which it started. 

II 

The motives that impelled the Westerners to study 
Indian Philosophy are varied. First, we have the interest 
of the governing classes to know the ideas of the governed, 
so as to least provoke them by disturbing their fundamental 
beliefs and conceptions and going against their customs. 
It is for this reason that Warreu Hastings started the work 
of translating the Hindu law and The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was inaugurated. But the aim of such work is not 
high. At a certain stage lack of interest sets in. How- 
ever, when a certain type of work gets started, it generally 
goes on. Because of the vast amount of material that can 


a Ibid., p. 6. 
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be presented to the West in its languages, the work will 
not come to a full stop. Meanwhile educated India has 
become identical with English-knowing India. In order 
to teach it what its country achieved in the past, presenta- 
tion of Indian thought in English has become a necessity. 
And as Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit are dead languages, 
translating them into English and living Indian languages 
will have to continue. But such work will inevitably bear 
the stamp ‘antiquarian.’ 

In the second place, the Christian missionaries were 
interested in understanding Indian religions aud philo- 
sophy, not in order to appreciate, but to criticise. Prose- 
lytisation was difficult without proving to the Indians that 
their religion was faulty and evil. This type of work 
began even from the later half of the seventeenth century. 
Abraham Koger, a Dutchman, wrote in 1081 Open Door 
to Hidden Heathendom. Bernier in 1671 and Tabernier 
in 1677 both wrote on the social customs of the Indians. 
As early as 1656 L' Ezour Vedam was found written with 
the express intention of criticising Hinduism for obtain- 
ing more converts. This ty{)c of work which is avowedly 
sectarian and biased cannot have much philosophical value. 
Its main purpose is to pick out faults and to l)C blind to 
merits and so to lose the spirit. Its authors may have 
generally good theological training, but not the philosophi- 
cal in the pure sense of the term. So even if they want to, 
they cannot appreciate the real worth of the philosophical 
side pf Hindu religion. Such work makes much of non- 
essentials and often shows deplorable ignorance of 
essentials. 

But even the work of missionaries has made progress 
from intentional misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
through detached and objective study towards sympathetic 
appreciation. Several intermediate stages and mixed 
motives can bo found. As late as 1914 St. Hilaire writes: 
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“This work may possibly possess another advantage, for 
I regret to say that it is to a certain degree opportune. 
For some time past the doctrines which form the basis of 
Buddhism have found favour amongst us, a favour of which 
they are most unworthy. ”* Evidently the author is afraid 
that Buddhism would displace Christianity. The tendency 
of all Christian writers, from the philosopher to the 
theologian, is to find in Christianity a synthesis of all that 
is best in all religions. . Neither ITegel nor Pflicdercr is 
free from this bias. Works like those of Farquhar and 
Macnicol we may possibly place in the second category. 
But of late some Christians have discovered that they have 
really nothing new to preach to the Hindu in religion, and 
that on the other hand there is something worthy which 
they may themselves borrow from Hinduism. The growth 
of some Christian sects which, except for their belief in 
Christ, observe most of Hindu religious practices, is an 
example to the point. Sndhu Sunder Singh is a Hindu in 
every respect except for his Christianity . 4 C. F. Andrews 
did not care to convert. Pratt in his Pilgrimage of 
Buddhism and a Buddhistic Pilgrimage, India and its 
Faiths, and Ad rent urns in Philosophy and Religion, makes 
an honest apprcciatoiy approa< b to Indian religion and 
thought, lie believes in a true synthesis of the Socratie 
tradition and the preachings of Jesus and Buddha. The 
rationalism and the scientific spirit oi the West is Socratie 
legauy, love of neighbours and the world the Christian, and 
self-abnegation the Buddhist. A true unity of the three 
is tho high task and heavy resjionsibility of the religion and 
the philosophy of the day. On the other hand. Rev. 
McKenzie finds very little of ethical worth in ouf philo- 
sophy and religion. To quote Hopkins, who is really 
appreciative, “I’rof. McKenzie finds the ethics of India 

* Buildha and Hi* Religion, p. 15. __ 

4 See C. F. Andrews: Sadliu Sumter Singh, p. 248. 
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defective, illogical and antisocial, lacking any philosophi- 
cal foundation, nullified by abhoient ideas of ascetism and 
ritual, and altogether inferior to the ‘higher spirituality’ 
of Europe. He will not deny that the Hindus favour 
some virtues, such as liberality and hospitality, and he is 
careful to point out that an altruistic motive in exercising 
these virtues may not be entirely absent; but he reminds his 
readers that they are of savage origin; when properly 
interpreted they reveal themselves as based on selfishness 
and magical superstition, so that, historically considered, 
they would appear to be surviving vices rather than honest 
virtues, at .least among Hindus.” 5 Examples can be 
multiplied, but it would be enough if we note the aims and 
achievements of such work. 

The third type of work is that of the archaeologist and 
the anthropologist. The contribution made by this work 
to Indian philosophy is not very much and is mostly limited 
to the understanding of some primitive religious beliefs 
and customs. Thu excavations at Mohenjodaro reveal 
some primitive Siva cult. Similarly, the anthropologists 
place before us the religious beliefs and customs of the 
Todas, Nagas, etc., which certainly can help understand- 
ing the growth of our present-day religion. Frazer's 
Golden Bough is full of such information. Excavations of 
sites at Amaravati, Nalanda and other Buddhist centres 
furnish us with information about the spread and growth 
of Buddhism. Such societies outside India, as in the East 
Indies, Combodia and many other Asiatic countries reveal 
to us the greatness and importance of Buddhism as a world 
religion, and have done wonderful work in that direction. 
And it is the work of these societies that prompts the 
building up of theories like Pre-U'panisadie Sankhya, 
Proto-Sankhya and so forth. 


8 Ethics of India, Preface. 
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A fourth kind of interest in Indian Philosophy is the 
philological, which has given rise to the philological 
interpretations of philosophical systems. This tendency 
is present in many a Western orientalist, who generally 
makes a historical or genetic approach to the subject. 
Though now and then there are excursions into the philo- 
sophical systems by such scholars, this work is mostly 
confined to Vedic research. Though their attempts are 
followed by very little success in the case of the systems, in 
understanding the Vedas they have been most useful. It 
is not unusual with the Pandits of India also to dwell on 
the etymological meanings of words and include gram- 
matical controversies in their philosophical discussions. 
But the Western orientalist goes farther and brings in aid 
philology, semantics and comparative mythology. There 
is no doubt that so far as the work is confined to the Vedas, 
it would be highly useful. The discovery of Sanskrit in 
India revealed the kinship of the Indo-Germanic languages 
and this study led to the development of comparative 
mythology and comparative philology, the underlying idea 
being that all must have had some common origin. 
Sanskrit being the oldest form preserved, much light, it is 
reasonably thought, can be thrown on the Vedic ideas by 
a study of the Languages anil the myths of the other people. 
But as we shall see below, when this type of study is made 
of the systems, nothing but confusion and misunderstand- 
ing will result. Even in the etymological understanding 
of concepts we have to distinguish two kinds: first, to fix 
die significance of the concept philosophically and support 
it through etymology and, second, to give the etymological 
meaning of die word at first and fix the significance of the 
concept accordingly. The second is a hindrance to a truo 
understanding of philosophical systems. 

Then fifthly, there are people who are mystic in 
temperament and who overwhelmed by the mystery of the 
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universe and unable to unravel it with the help of Western 
thought feel that oriental wisdom contains a key to it. 
The Theosophical Society, for instance, has done valuable 
service to Indian philosophical studies by getting a large 
numlier of important works edited and translated. Mrs. 
Annie Besant’s translation of the Bhagncadgita is still 
one of the most popular. Two other names, those of 
Justice Woodroffc and Aurthor Avalon, should also be 
mentioned in this connection. They showed great courage 
in expounding Tantric literature and Sakfra philosophy to 
the educated public, even to educated India, which looked 
upon both as closely associated with contemptible supersti- 
tions and practices. In all these |)coplc there is in general 
a groping of the mystic after the mysterious; there lies their 
interest and hence the great service they have done to 
Indian Philosophy. Does not even McTaggart say that 
philosophy must necessarily end in mysticism! 

None of the above five motives that prompted the 
occidentals to study Indian Philosophy is philosophical in 
the sense that the study is made with the manifest purpose 
of knowing how best to improve their rational understand- 
ing of the universe. Wc may however say that the last 
approaches the criterion. Yet the motive is rather 
religious than philosophical, and their study has so far 
contributed little to the growth of either Indian thought 
or the European. Mr. Krishnamurti seems to be striking 
at new ideas, but he systematically inveighs against all 
systems. One or two attempts have been made to discover 
a system in his systematic invective, but any development 
therefrom must await the future. Moreover, it is difficult 
to say that his ideas are a result of a study of Indian 
Philosophy or the European or the outcome of the study 
of Indian thought by the Theosophists. 


[To be continued. 



GLEANINGS FROM SOMADEVASORI’S 
YAgASTTLAKA CAMPt} 

By V. Raghavan 

[The historical interest of the work — Somadeva’s 
wide contacts — His works — Logician and Poet — Master 
of vocabulary — His Y. T. Campu — the sources of informa- 
tion— Notices of the work — Errors in the Kiivyamala Text 
— Two commentaries -grideva’s earlier commentary and 
the BO III Ms of the same — grntasagara’s gloss based on 
grldcva’s — the Samayrls of poetry — Vakrokti and Sra- 
bharokti — Ratirahasya — Paripunkhji name of Buddha's 
father — Trikarmta — Types of towns, cities, etc. — schools 
of grammar— Rahgavalli — Different countries Asman- 
taka, Pallava, Cola, etc. — Allusion to a Raslrakuta title 
— Natya-sastra — Patracchedya one of the 04 Arts — 
Authorities on several branches of learning — Pani name 
Of Panini’s father — Raivata on horses — Bhogaoali a 
court-panegyric — Allusion to a Rastrnkuta title — suffix — 
Authorities on elephant-lore, Rajaputra (Budha), etc. — 
Magha the poet — Reference to ‘Asamasahasa’ — Sattri- 
putras a class of spies — Minna meaning uncle— Traidan- 
dika-Saims — Safprajna? and the semantics of the word 
— Kaufalya and Visaliiksa — Reference to six poets and 
scholars — Description of armies of Tamils, Bengalis, 
etc. — Authorities on Artha&istra; some rare names here — 
Topical epitome of Polity— Topical epitome of Natya and 
Alankara iastras — Reference to Daisanakdras — Elephant- 
authorities — Vaidya-nvA horities — -Mechanical appliances 
in the bathing park — Akiilajalada- the poet — Allusion to 
Cedi-Ra^rakuta marriages— Musical instmments— Malta- 
navamt and Dvpotsam festival — Practice of Archery — 
custom of Dfstiparihara — A Lady-doorkeeper proficient 
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in all languages — Mechanical fan— Quotation from Vatsya- 
yana — Allusion to Ra§trakuta title-suffix- — Some Proverbs 
— Quotations from Lokayata — Bad practices in some coun- 
tries — Some idioms — Quotations from Vararuci (Bhartp- 
hari), Manu, M. Bharat a- from Bh&radvaja’s Artha- 
fastra — from Vi&ilaksa’s A rtha&astra • — P rafnottararatna- 
mdlikd imitated — A sample of anti-Jain declamation — 
Sruti and Smrti quoted — 'References to Jainism in Brah- 
manical books — Prajapati’s Citrakarman and Aditya- 
m ata two Silpa works — 17 poets referred to; five of them 
unknown — Kavya chapter of Bharata’s Natya — £astra — 
Objectionable Brahmana practices — Pistapa&uydga and 
its antiquity — some legends, Vararuci, Dandakya Bhoja, 
etc. — Instances of dangers to kings from women, found 
also in his Nitivakydmrta — Samiksa or Sankhya — Raghu- 
mihia — Metrics, Veda, Gdyatri — Kalidasa — Syddrdda — 
M . Bharata — probable echo of Mukundamdtd — Nine sec- 
tions of polity — Lokayata of Brhaspati — Mimamsa- — 
Buddhistic Tripitakas and Yogdedras — kvcumdra-ridyd — 
Citrakdvya — Niitya — Pandya coin — Purna- -Kumbha a 
good omen — Samavasar/inor—MS copying — Manmatha- 
piija — cock-fight — Kharapata Mstra or, theft— summary of 
Sankhya, Saiva, Bauddha and Carvaka schools — Quota- 
tions from Kumarila’s Slokacdrttika and HastdmalaMya 
— Saiva quotations — A vadhuta a. Saiva quoted — Mahim - 
nasstava quoted — Bharthari’s Nltifatnka quoted — 
Raghuvam&a used — Summary of philosophical schools 
Saiddhantika VaifSesikas, Tarkikavaisesikas, Pa&ipatas, 
Kaulas, Safikhyas, DasabaiasUsyas (Rauddhas), Mlmarii- 
sakas, Carvakas, Vedantina, Sakya, again, Kanadas 
(Naiyayikas), Buddhists again, Kiipilas (Patafljalas), 
Brahmadvailins— Patafljali quoted — Svapnadhydya quot- 
ed — criticism of all these schools — Reference to Sankara 
as having followed the Buddhistic viewpoint — Patafljali 
— Saiva criticised — Vai&gika quoted — -Legend of Siva 
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revealing Vai&sika to Kanada in owl-form at Benares — 
criticism of other schools and exposition of Jainism.] 

Somadevasuri wrote his Yasustilaka Campu in 
A.D. 955, when Ra^rakuta Kpsna 111 was staying in 
Molpa^i, 1 after defeating and killing the Cola prince 
ltajaditya, son of Parantaka, in A.D. 949, in the battle of 
Takkolam in which Krsna was aided by his hrother-in-law 
and ally, BhTrtuga. The immediate patrons of Soma- 
dova were the Lemulavada Calukyas, feudatories of the 
Eastrakutas, Arikesarin II, his son Vadyaga and his 
son Arikesarin III; there is an inscription of the last 
mentioned Lemulavada chief Arikesarin III, dated A.D. 
966, in which Somadevasuri is mentioned. 2 * 4 

At the end of the Yasastilaka Campu, Somadcva 
describes himself os a pupil of the Dcvasangha, but in the 
Parblianl inscription, he is referred to the Gaudasangha; 
and on the basis of this and the reference in a commentary 
on Somadcva 's Nitirdkydmrla 2 to his having written that 
work on Polity for King Mahcndrapala of Kanauj, and 
supported also by {illusions in the Yasastilaka Campu 
leaving out Somadova’s acquaintance with the llastra- 
kutas and their allies and near relatives, the Cedis, I 
suggested in an article 1 on Somadcva that the poet had 
contacts in Gaudadesa and with the court of the 
Praliharas, the Cedis, the Kastrakutas and the Lemula- 
vada Calukya feudatories of the last. 

These wide contacts and his vast erudition make Soma- 
deva’s works valuable. According to the colophon in his 

1 See Yaiattilaka Ctimpil, Karyamala ’70, 2 Vuls., end of 
Vol. II, p. 419. 

8 See Wuiratiya Ilihd*a Smhiodhana Mantjula Journal, XIII. 
3; pp. 86 — 92, Natkurum I’remi’s Hindi Book ‘Jaiiui Sahflya aur 
Itiluua' ; and my article on Somadevasuri in the New Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. G7 — 09. 

8 Manilryticundra Diyambnra Jtiimi (frunlliainida, 21. 

4 See New Indian Antiquary, ibid. 
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Nitimkyumrta, Somadeva, wrote 96 Prajcaranas, a Yukti- 
cintdmanisutra, a work called Mahendra-matali — Sanjalpa, 
besides the Ya&astilaka Campu and the Nitivdkyamfta. 
The Parbhani inscription adds to his works a Syadvado- 
panisad and numerous Subhdsitas. In tho 17th introduc- 
tory verse in his Y. T. Campu, he refers to his being a 
logician and a poet. 

srpw iwisns I 

uftgdto w fcr qjwpi: ii 

Of his works, this voluminous Y. T. Campu of his, pub- 
lished in two volumes as No. 70 in the Kanyamald is a 
vast storehouse of information and contains references to 
numberless thiugs of interest made both in a straight and 
veiled manner. In a verse at the end of the Campu, 
Somadeva calls his work an Abhidliana-nidhana (pt. II, 
p. 418), and in its description of the daily life of a king 
with which a substantial portion of the former part is 
taken, the Campu is an epitome of every subject which 
normally (nines under the scheme of a royal thesaurus 
like the Abhilasitfirthacintamani of Sometfvara of Kalyan. 
There is a good deal here to supplement the author’s main 
work on A rt ha Metro, the Nllicdkyamrta. A complete 
analysis of the contents of the Campu with Notes is a 
major piece of work on which I am not embarking. In 
this paper, 1 am jotting down with my Notes only such 
of the points of interest as arrested my attention on a 
running perusal of the Campu. 

The Y. T. Campu is noticed by Peterson in his 
Second Rejrnrt, 1884, pp. 33 — 49 and 147 — 156; this 
notice comprises a summary of the work, some gleanings 
and extracts. 5 The Kmyamald print of the work of 
1901 is very defective, and especially in the commentary 

5 In the enthusiasm of his discovery, Peterson gives rather 
exaggerated pruise to the work (p. 33). 
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of Srutasag&ra printed in the alrove publication up to a 
part of the fifth chapter, the errors aro trx> numerous. 
Srutasagara had before him the commentary Panjika of 
one Srldeva, whom Srutasagara completely uses, and whom 
he refers to in two places : 

(a) Pt. I, p. 237. qfc um i fri (.*reg) dfom i if : 

gcwfaan i 

(h) Pt. I, p. 462 srfih’ qfensr *nd (— *r:) 

This Sridcva’s commentary on the Y. T. Cumpii is avail- 
able in a manuscript in the lllmndarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, and through the courtesy of Curator P. 
K. Gode, I was able to use the Vuiipku for this article. 
Srideva’s commentary, FlOlll 547 of 1884 — 86, is a very 
brief gloss; the manuscript, as it contains 34 sheets, 
and might have had a few more sheets. At the end of 
the F. T. Otmpu, an Vpnjuti gives an indication of the 
subjects that have gone into the work : 

fed f«FTT I 

Pt. II, p. 419. 

Srldeva gives a more detailed list of the branches of 
knowledge appearing in the pages of the Y. T. Campu : 





Bori Ms., p. la. 

And on all these topics, Srldeva considers himself quali- 
fied to explain and remarks that he and Somadeva him- 
self aro the two who could clear the doubts in this work. 

a 

wi I ibid. 

A comparison of Srutasagara’s commentary with Srideva’s 
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shows that the former has utilised the latter completely. 6 
Part I, p. 0, Sloka 20 : $rfest gfes wrr: srefaRn I 

The line mentions the ‘ Sdmagris ’ of poetry and can 
be compared with lihdmaha, I. 0 : 

SftlRJWTT: T*H! I 
*T5rjs*rr: w«i3)<j0 ii 

and Vdmana 1. 3. 1 — 3 : 

atafl faw Jrfh} W HHIflSl lltll su«^t*4w(*i«u»i , »liki^ s ^lfiPnRi- 

firan imi 

P. 8, 61. 27 refers to Vakrokti and Scabhaeokti and the 
desirability of employing both. 

f*Rt iffcpl fipg Bpf II 

ably an allusion here by Mem to Kokkoka’s work, 
Ratiruhasya, and an old commentary on it called Ratnn- 
dipa. On this probability and its bearing on the date 
of the Ratirahasya, see my Note in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 

P. 41. qTftjj Upt ra iwfa ffo: I According to Imtli 
Srldcva and grutasaga'ra, Paripuiiklm is lluddha; accor- 
ding to the latter, Paripunkha is lluddha’s father. 

P. 43. l A reference to the Anuttara 

Pratyabhijfla Saiva school of Kashmir, fa+ad: 

^IRr — Srldeva. 

P. 88. 

refers to diiTerent kinds of places like town, city 1 and so 
on. Pur a seems to denote a capital and fort-city : grldcva 
says: 3 i WtlfawPwH, tPJTfafor ^ I Sthaniya 

is the centre of a circle of 800 villages; Dronamukha 

8 The two citations from Srideva given by grutanagara, noted 
abeve, occur 011 pp. 7b and 13b of the iiORI MS of Srideva’a com- 
mentary. 
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is the headquarters of a group of 400 villages; 
Karvafika comprises 200 villages; Sahyraha has only 10 
villages under it; Srldeva’s explanations are those taken 
from Kaulalya himself who says in II. i. 19 : 

mradiiiMir iqpflqn , ^g!^ram«TT $iqrgqm * fwram*qr 

> qqwi4W«fcu mjprn l 

Dr. Shama Sastii qnotes in the footnotes here from 
the Jain works, Rajaprasniyarydkhyfina and Pra fan- 
ny aka mil as u t rnrytl ka ra w a . According to these authori- 
ties, Dronamukkas are places to l»e approached only 
through boats. 

Kaufalya refers again to Dronamuklia and Rlhamya 
in connection with laying roads. See also ITT. 10. (11. 
Raiiyraha, Dronlfimukha and Rthuniya arc mentioned also 
in III. 1. 58. 

Niyama, Srldeva says, comprises a lakh of villages : 
spur: (pm I 

P. 90. A reference to schools of grammar — 

etc. 

P. 91. JffiwR fr fo r srerftra?m%i^*if3fl: l The Tirthas 
of Arlha&tstra mentioned here are the 18 offices of tho 
State, Mantrin , Renapnti, etc. Another reference to 
these Tirthas occurs on p. 216. 

P. 133. qq*«d q »ft t <i qr foi$a q l qfT<: Jrcwnrafas (wfev) 
^ jp nq ftql g — is a reference to the temporary iloral designs 
drawn with white and coloured powder by our womenfolk, 
for decorating the floor, and called Raiiyaralli, Rahyoli, 
Alpand or Kolarn (Tamil). According to the Sanskrit Texts 
on Painting, this is called Ksanika-l'ilra and is classified 
into DhuU-Citra (with dry powder) and Rasa-Vitra . (with 
coloured solution). See my article on Sanskrit Texts on 
Painting, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, pp. 905-6. 

Three other references to this Rahgamlli on the 
floor are to be found on pp. 350, 369 and Pt. IT, p. 24. 

(a) t*qftqnRi^5 * ^ • 350* 
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(6) description of 

the courthall, where the white Karpura dust is used 
for these drawings. P. 369. 

(c) sra^uppiT I A reference 

to such designs worked permanently by fixing colour- 
ed stones on the floor, in the queen’s apartments. 

For a fourth reference, see Pt. II, p. 247 — 
H*i(*mW s n3t— which speaks of devising a ground which 
would set off the design. 

P. 188, verse 187 refers to the countries A&nantaka, 
Pallava, Cola, Pandya and Vc(ce)rama kings. On p. 
189, Somadcva mentions Kerala, Vanga, Cola, Pallava, 
Kuntala, Malaya, Vanavasi, Karnata, Kurujaiigala and 
Kamboja. 

The remarks of the commentator srutasagara on 
these place-names are interesting : 


P. 188. wt’JMW i 


IwT'rajnffrer i 


in a ms.) I 

I ircsr l qpwr 

^ l qraoi: (rrototy l 


# # * * 


P. 189. iHrorafat I 




,Qn the name Pallava used as meaning the Tamila, 
seo my Notes on Some Ancient South-lndian Political 
Geographical Terms in the A nnals of Oriental Research , 


7 ‘Sapatlnhiksa’ is found mentioned ns the torritoiy of tho 
Cahomans of 8akaml)bari. See II. C. Kay, Dynastic History of 
N. /., Vol. If; ]>j». 937. 10fi7 (Menthinga's Prabandhadnl&mani 
refers to the king of SapSdalaksa ruling from Sakambhari). Dr, 
N. V enkataramanayya drew my attention to this. 
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University of Madras, Vol. V, Pt. 2. Who may he the 
five Tamil peoples in the expression ‘Ponca dramila' ? 
The expression occurs in the Miraj plates of Jayasimha 
II, dated 1024- A.D., which refer to the Cola king, 
Rajendra Cola G'angaikondan, as lord of the five Dramila 
countries. (Apt. Ind. xii, p. 295. Ind. Ant. viii, p. 18.)* 
The five Tamil countries intended here can only be the 
Cera, Cola and Pandya territories together with the 
Jundira or Kaflci mandala which was the territory of the 
Pallavas, and Vengi countiy of the Tclugus which came 
under Cola hegemony. That a Telugu territory was 
part of this Paflcadramila is also borne out by a passage 
in the Telugu work Panditaradhyacarita which says 
that the Pahcadrdtida included nine lakhs Telugus. 

•tmnondan (trail pancadraridamula- 
to mcalakm teluhgn. 

Parmta prakaratui ; p. 415, pt. 2, Andhra (Irantha- 
mdld 30. The Gangapura mentioned by Srutasagara as 
the Cola capital is the Gangaikondacolapnram built by 
Rajendraeola as a new capital to commemorate his Ganges 
expedition; in Somadeva’s own time, however, Tanjorc 
was the Cola capital. The gloss on Pandya shows that 
in SruUisagara’s time, Madura was well known for its 
fine textiles; but the two Pandyas mentioned by him are 
obscure; we do not know if the territory of the Uccangi 
Pandyas, who were patrons of Jainism, is kept in mind by 
Srulasagara". VaijayafltI is the well-known capital of 


• This reference an well as the one in the PtnjditArmlhuaearita 
which follows was given to me by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 

• Dr. N. Venkataramanayya points out that this might con- 
tain some allusion to the Paficn-Pandya found in Inscription 
(Epi. Ind., V., p. 103) and Literature (Tamil. Prof. K. A. 
Nilakantha Sastri, Cola*, II, p. 20). Roe also Dr. \ enkatarama- 
nayva’s Early Muslim Expansion in ,v *. /■» PP- 45-6, where some 
Persian sources are noted as referring to t-be Paficu- Pandyas. 

F. 15 
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Banavasi; Srutasagara’s Girisorpana is not identifiable. ‘ 
So also is his Vidara 1 * of Karnata. 

P. 196 : Jifror I Dharmavaloka is a 

Rag(rakuta royal title. On the significance of this 
and similar passages, see my article on Somedcva in the 
New Indian Antiquary mentioned previously. See also 
Part 2, p. 79, nil wfcrcto I 

P. 202 : HMtifV TOfftwg . Both the commentators 
say that Samsargavidyd means Bharnta, i.e., Ndfya §dslro. 

P. 202 : pm: qppifaj Patracchedu or Patrac- 
chedy/i is one of the sixty-four arts; it is the cutting of 
designs on leaves like Pun with scissors, and forms an 
endowment of the Nagaraka9 who engage themselves in 
it while sitting in Gosthi and chatting. The Kdmasutra 
mentions it in I. 3. 16, list of Kolas, as V i&emkacchedya, 
and the commentator, Jayamangalakara, mentions the 
same Kala as Patracchedya, and explains the word Vise- 
saka as referring to forehead-mark, Tilakn, cut on leaves 
like Bhurja. (P. 33, Chowk. edn.). But references in the 
Sutras of Vatsyayana himself show us that this cutting 
on leaves of greater scope and use in love-affairs. In 
III. 4. 4, Vatsyayana suggests that the lover may send to 
the Kanya of his attention designs cut on leaves showing 
his attention and mind, designs such as a loving yar, of 
swans, etc. w ftgiw iT I In 

the Pdraddrikn again, V. 4. 38, these Patracchedyas of 
suggestive designs and forms arc mentioned ns aids in 
love-making, RPnftruPiTfsftfir Damodara 

Gupta’s Kutfanimata contains three references to this 
Patracchedya : §1. 124 — | §1. 74— 
ornpj; fhtrcr w i fircfr I gyzqfo sramrSt fimr: <m&t ll 

\To be Continued. 

10 According to Dr. Venkaturamanuyya, Vidara may be the 
name as Bidare, a town in N. Karnataka, mentioned in both 
Inscription and literature, and where a family, of Jain chiefs ruled. 
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Silver Jubilee Voluue of the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(1917' — '1942) : Edited by Dr. R. N. Dandckar. 

•Pp. vii-f 684. 

The present volume is the twenty-third volume of the 
"Annals.” It has been issued as a Special Jubilee 
Number on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. The 
volume deals with varieties of subjects and can be broadly 
classified under nine different heads — 1. Veda and Avesta; 
2. Epics and Puranas; 3. Classical and Modern Litera- 
ture'; 4. Philosophy and Religion; 5. History, Archaeology, 
and Epigraphy etc. ; 6. Linguistics; 7. Sociology ; 8. Techni- 
cal Sciences; and 9. Study of Manuscripts. In all then; 
are 79 articles. Almost all the contributions are from the 
scholars who are regarded experts in their special branches 
of studies. Most of these contributions throw new 
light on the topics dealt with. The editor deserves our 
congratulations for having been able to bring out such an 
interesting number of the “ Annals ” on this auspicious 
occasion in the history of the Institute. Wc cannot for- 
get to express our sense of gratitude to those scholars 
whose original contributions and enthusiastic co-opcration 
alone are responsible for the success of this number. 

Tribes in Ancient India : By Dr. Biinala Chum Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series No. 4. Published by Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. Frist edition, 1943. Pp. 
xix + 428. 

Dr. B. C. Law needs no introduction to the scholarly 
circle. His original contributions to the different branch- 

869 
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es of Indology particularly Buddhism are too well known. 
The work under review deals with the tribes of Ancient 
India. Even before this, Dr. Law had written on the 
history of tribes, mainly of the Rjattriya class. In the 
present work, however, the author has not confined him- 
self to any particular class, but presents to the literary 
world a “comprehensive and systematic account of some 
tribes inhabiting different parts of India, who played an 
important part in the early history of India.” 

In 75 chapters the author has dealt with over one 
hundred and fifty small and big tribes of ancient India. For 
the exhaustive treatment of each, the author has ransacked 
all possible references found scattered in the vast literature 
of the country. He has utilised all the available sources 
— Brahmanic, Buddhist and Jainas and tried to present 
them in an interesting manner. Almost all his statements 
are fully documented which makes the work quite authentic 
as well. But sometimes though he has quoted authority 
for his statement, he has not tried to look iuto the reality. 
For instance, in Chapter XXVII, p.103, he says— 
“Nowadays, Benares extends four miles along the bank 
of the river, which here descends to the water with a steep 
brink. Down this brink are built flights of steps known 
as ghats, at the foot of which pilgrims bathe and dead 
bodies are burnt.” — For the authority of this the author 
refers to the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p.14. 
But we know that this is not so. In fact, it is only in a 
lonely corner of the Manikarnikd and the Keddra ghats that 
dead bodies are burnt and no person ever bathes there. How- 
ever, the book is quite interesting and informative. There 
is ample matter here for the ancient period of Indian 
history. The author deserves our congratulation for this 
important contribution. 
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The Ethical Philosophy of the GIta: By Professor 
P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A., Retired Principal and 
Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras; Sri Krishna Library Series No. 6 ; Sri Krishna 
Library, Mylapore, Madras. 1943. Pp. ?i+-l59. Price 
11s. 2/- 

Professor Srinivasachari is a well-known scholar of the 
Vitiiftadvaita school. His recent Imok on the philosophy of 
Vi4istadvaita is an authoritative work. The author in 
the present work has treated the ethical viewpoint found 
in the BhagamdgUa in the light of the Vi&spidvaita philo- 
sophy. He has been very dear in his treatment and his 
outlook is never confused like so many other philosophers. 
He has examined the position of all the schools of philo- 
sophy to evaluate his own. Though he is primarily a 
philosopher of Western thought, yet he is free from all the 
prejudices which we generally find in most cases. The book 
is quite interesting and useful for those who want to study 
the ethical aspect of the Gita according to Vi6i?tadvaita. 




Proceedings of the Inauguration of the Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute held on November 17. 1943 

The members of the Macdonnel University Hindu Boarding 
House were at home to the guests . A very large gathering 
of ladies and gentlemen was present. The 
Rt. Hon . Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

P.C., K.C.S.I., M.A., LL D.. 

D.C.L., presided. 

The proceedings o[>ened with a prayer in Sanskrit, 
followed by two Sanskrit poems composed for the occasion 
by Pandit Jayakisbora. Jha and Pandit Laksmikanta 
Diksita: — 

li ’n*g u 

us Rff Era w rft vrefe nnjfe 

etnzwv ntrf&fir wnr n ura n nmfe *nvi#r: mil 

infer r ikii 

3U5F5Hftwr stpipt v watin, I 

iNrr froaij uvi%r: u ft urarsft mil 

llfcflit 4 fife r: srf'rafi'w 1 

ojfifawoieirwfwfiWs*^ imi 
dlsn wwtsfi efaninfet Jifiratti’raL 1 
414 hi*t: ««nfl<d INJI 

JWRptl 

mrcrrct 8fr p JUR^rsuai^fs mil 

n^uhr* 1 

qafeira d ff fvuwwudl feron IMI 
mfirvmii 
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aarrfriftarc ftftaRwri l 

nmM afo toefc aamfi r aftaafr wgatwawH . mil 
afijaf aw far wpnw? froaST flpreteaa. i 
aawgfarga* fcjatf TOafiwfapfr asfar m&m . IRII 

ararfc wpfft foiafir *1 % iJIRktorit I 
UT# ^y+fid^ Q9Hl4 
*M T TO a t aNf TO a fifoMlafadH, IRII 
TOlftft afST^ H3HK& ufufet TO&qft ft SNt I 
UN mGK'HII^ ftu^ U^T EH aat aa*t cRT llVll 


Cm gaffing: aftroism. i 
awHroraraT a fayfiRr g^Tmi IRII 


xxx x 

RgRKfrwr rafouft : aTO*t: <rcnr$airi3t: I 
H<«K|T«|H^ , q n^nt frsprat Qt]<.l fajat TO! IRlI 

N&fldl aftflsj =N%»n TOipaHPBy&fiai^, i 
wy<4<j>d^i«nmnK«i awft q£a* asm** IRII 

a^i tot anfa gfo tort want a aaafcamro: l 
rmRi«m) mat a^trof a© H^tronrafta^Rat livii 

BT*T.t%5T ftwrthlTa WBIH^ I 

(Wtaftsaift a f$ a&r ftro to anaa* aa to*. IKil 


fft 3 Tjt gamraaTO iffafapnaftro’i 
^ ananrenronrofoft fos.fSwA gar 
afc Miaw iTOireiafews a^far: wfwt* 
4fHiaa iroa : fmafa: a toftt a*^ HMl 

wgfi-WHTOmafil *ng ‘awT’ mj mftfo fta t aftaw i 
afaro*TO&N*f$ra an3$ig? aafcre 'Tfara«ftfa$iTOUI»li 
tots ‘arorf ‘firlror’ft tott ft w rca efl aR^ garra totu i 
garfrfW afiaro awr aro aa a^gapnaaro Ifcii 
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Maulana Muhammad Ali Nami recited the following 


^ ^ u* ^ * 
JJ»W s*-< uWi ^ ys l*X*> ^ ^ ^ 


JSLo £ o 


c>i- Of ^ Lfc 

~"is^ u»>^ ^ «S$ 


^ U 3 '*&) v/V 


^ ^ ;'j*> ** -; £ uf vs-s/ ^ «M 
j 3 l u* 0 - <e*±* ciun ^ji ^ 


^ *& l^'-K-y ^ x^Lo. 
^ r 1 -^ u-3f 5 ^ ^ 

^ e^- ,A * ? r ^ ^ 

~ c? ^ «s by* &0&1 yS' 


«*' ^ ^ / Ji;w u-J «? ^3 L, 

** -U y# ^ai fiU. ^ ^ <i- 

‘k** l 'V 0 >* u "f oM ^'1 ^ «iUj 
t ** &4 ^ /> <3Uy» uL-i ^ ol<Xet ^*3 

l£f *,^1 «*» ^ ,Oi Ju» 13,51*3 
**• ^0 * ^ xfil ,,r 
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The following poem by Dr. Ram Kumar Varna was 
read: 


( » ) 

fcnA Jwfer 3 frofir w *u wfora irwf «r l 
sit faur % uur «t f%3%f 3% if nt 3nfa-ft3i3 II 
UfitUT 'ST ufe UfaRf'iq 5t fsppf UU U3 ?rR< 33T I 
33%t ittwnr pro 553 #nirail 

( * ) 

33T ¥1 H33 g3T-3R 3* 3R?ft | SRR I 

%et finr tot! %l tar star 3 msfl *ft jrtr il 

#rc % ftar fifta sRf euar int % ftfisK I 

*ft 33I3T3 5PT t S? lit star 3 33RII 

( * ) 

it arat <nuft 3 fc&i 3T33T, fcar uffit ! 

sit §35ft *ff, 3=nf- =r srtfr II 

% 3pi«r h**is< f, sit uutar 3 f mtR I 

3^1 ftu% 3% ’tro 1 ^ f*roi«f) | SIM I 

( V ) 

33%t to «Rr-s3te3T 3 fcyfr %t utur | tor i 
33 % struT if <mt t, *3 star st f«r**r sr il 

33% jf33 33 <R 3TOR ^3, 3T 5f% ^ TOT UR I 
33% 3Ulfl <R 3TI3 33 %t «T5t3% | 3R3R II 
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mi " ,l 

in Urd " -»-* * c -p*- *• •• 

■«* s J, 

10 *>* yij »f „ ^ ^ 

«£i «» oL, ^ JT ^ l 
•> <£ &*f f Jisu. & ^ 
jfcZy dj jr jj ^ • - 
** ^ 

t«% & ^fcl. ^ ^ Jo ^ 

«*> M «i j ^ ^ yi j, 

^O * dl ^ ^ uU ^ 

^ ^ ,b Ifi, «v 

/*) >*» ;>-' (J*w „*>• ¥i ; ^ 

v ^r° <#M r* a* 41 «*axa. j ^ 

^ ^ *^* a <£ u,f+* £ a. ^jyu 
S«3 «i uiSlauf tf X*| sSl ^ ,£ uf 

/oU tfS' u» ^ sibi y» ;4 f^ 0 
*5^ * oL “ *> fc^r* i-M^V uy» ^ tr» 

j (jlo «a£> V.AJOI JLali y jjie 

sfV* ^ vs^ rr 1 * «*•»■ 

<rt> O* V* uljil ^ iul c o|0 
Jv&yi i. cjt rJo ^1 utf* 

j «yu* ^ ,, ^ ^ y, uyJ 

>“ ,/ ««AJl u«U. „«3 ^ Ji &iJj> jO ; | 
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£ o* C*;) ‘H* i <S* ¥* <£* vy*? 
£) ts» <»7# \jy>y> *i C. afcM </ v' 

1^“^* J* V' A./ igV £ ff 

sj-i) y>ji i£y* JfclO y/6» «wU*J*3 jylcl 

<Ji £») fcXA) )y \ tX> * *i Lw ^$3 

ly*# (*4^*3 *fi ji' o»l 

*4 «£ pjl (5^^* «Xia. i Ujy“*i' 

Jj*3 jX»| J&ff «S I 4 ^ 


The Secretary then presented his report .and read out 
the following letter received from Sir S. lladhakrishnan: 

My dear Dr. Umesha Mishra, 

Thank you for your letter ol‘ the 11th. I am very 
sorry that it will not be possible for me lo l» present at 
your function and pay my tribute of great admiration for 
the character, personality and scholarship of the laic 
Mahamahopadhyaya Sir (Janganatha Jha. He was one 
of the outstanding scholars of Sanskrit philosophy and 
literature in recent times. His translations of Sanskrit 
Philosophical Classics have been the source material for 
many doctorate dissertations. J am very glad to know 
that you wish to perpetuate the memory of this illustrious 
savant by opening an institute in his name. You have my 
very best wishes for the success of this function and the 
future of this Institute. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. S. Radhakrishnan 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha died on November 10, 1941. 
Shortly afterwards, his numerous pupils and admirers felt 
that his memory should lie perpetuated in a fitting manner. 
Encouragement came through an offer made by the 
hon. Maharajadhiraj Sir Kamcshwara Bahadur Singh of 
Darbhauga to donate Rs. 25,000 as a nucleus for a 
Memorial Fund. Owing to the abnormal conditions that 
prevailed a start could not be made before December, 1942. 
In that month an appeal for funds was issued under the 
signature of over fifty eminent scholars and public men, 
including Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the hon. 
Mr. Aney, the rt. lion. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
rt. hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri , Dr. llhagwan Das, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iver, Sir S. Uadiiakrishnan, the Raja 
of Cliettinad, Sir Ziauddin Ahmad, the hon. Sir Sita liam, 
Sir T. Vijairaghavacliariar, Dr. Saclichidanaiida Sinha, 
Raja Sir Malm raj Singh, Dr. Punna Dali, Dr. Kailashnath 
Katju, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, the lion. Dr. llirday- 
nath Kun/.ru, Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh, Mr. Syed 
Abu Mohammad, M. M. Vidluishekhnr Bhattacharya, 
M. M. 1*. V. Kane, Dr. Krisunaswainy Aiyangar, Rao 
Raja Shyam Bihari Mishra, Dr. Brijendra Swamp, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Kunwar Gangananda Singh, 
Dr. N. P. Asthana, Mr. J. It. Gharpurc. A local 
Executive Committee was formed with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru as Chairman, ltai Bahadur Pandit Brajmohan 
Vyas as Treasurer, myself as Secretary, and Professor 
Amaranatha .Ilia, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. A. S. Siddiqi, Rai 
Bahadur Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh, Prof. R. D. 
Ranade and Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya as members. 
This Committee has met frequently and lias collected more 
than Rs. 65,000 already. The principal donors arc Sir 
Padampat Singhania, His Highness the Maharaja of 
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Tehri G'arhwal, Mr. TT. G. Misra, the Raja of Korea. 
Active steps are being taken to collect more funds and it is 
expected that 1J lakhs will bo collected before many 
months. 

It was felt that the most appropriate shape which the 
memorial could take was an Oriental Research Institute. 
A project for such an institute was sponsored by the 
Government of India in 1911 and was warmly welcomed 
by Dr. tllia who was a member of the Committee which met 
in ftimla (hat year, intimately, however, the powers lhaL 
lx; decided to establish a school of Oriental Studies in 
London. The Institute which is now lx>ing started at 
Allahabad will be a centre for research and publication 
primarily in the classics; it will have a collection of books 
and manuscripts; it will have sti|>ends for research 
scholars; it will undertake the publication of original 
works, of translations, and of research papers. It will 
publish an Oriental Research Journal, the first issue of 
which has lieen issued to-day. It will foster the traditional 
scholarship of the land and also use the methods of modern 
scientific investigation. Such an Institute, we feel, is the 
Ixjst memorial that can be erected in honour of one who 
combined in himself the depth and soundness of the Pandit 
and the breadth of outlook and liberalism of the modern 
scholar. We hope to have an up-to-date library, principally 
of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Persian, Arabic books; full sets 
of learned journals and manuscripts. We intend to have 
full-time salaried scholars and a number of research 
students. Dr. Jha's valuable library of books and manus- 
cripts has been given by his sons to the Institute. Pandit 
Kubernath Sukul has gifted a valuable collection, consist- 
ing of a thousand manuscripts, including a hundred 
Persian manuscripts. Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta and 
Mr. Sambasadashiva Sastri have also presented some 
manuscripts. The authorities of the Hindu Boarding 
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House have generously offered to house the Institute until 
it has a building of its own. It is hoped that a centrally 
situated plot of land will be available for the construction 
of the Institute building. The actual building o|)erations 
will of course have to be put off until normal economic 
conditions are restored. But it was felt that the opening 
of the Institute should not be further delayed. The 
Journal has been published to-day under the editorship of 
Professor Unnadc, Dr. Siddiqi, and myself and contains 
contributions from the leading orientalists of the country. 
Material for the second issue is already in hand. 

Sir (langanatha Jha's own literary labours covered a 
very wide field. His works included literature, law, 
religion, and the various systems of philosophy. He had 
the highest regard for all forms of learning. It is our 
hoiKJ that those who work in for the Institute will be 
inspired by his ideals. The Committee is fortunate in 
having as its Chairman an eminent scholar whose intellec- 
tual integrity and scholarly attainments arc universally 
respected. Under Dr. Sapru's inspiring leadership we are 
confident that the project will receive wide support-. We 
arc exceedingly grateful to I’andit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyn for his kindness in consenting to open the 
Institute, despite bis poor health. lie is honoured 
wherever learning and high character are honoured; he is 
honoured both for. what he is and what he has achieved. 
He was for about 50 years a personal friend of Dr. •Ilia's ; 
and the Institute could not have Iwen started under better 
auspices. 

With these words 1 place before you an account of 
what the Committee has done, the hopes that it entertains, 
the aims it seeks to achieve, and the ideals it cherishes. 
We hope that this Institute will add materially to 
the store of learning and will become a true centre of 
light. 
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The President then requested Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to perform the opening ceremony of the Institute, 
saying, “May I very respectfully ask you, Sir, to do it.” 

PaiuHt Madan Mohan Malaviya then delivered his Inaugural address. 

“Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ladies and gentlemen, 

I thank you for the honour that you have done me in 
asking inc to come to open this Institute. 

l)r. Ganganatha Jha was one of the most eminent 
scholars of his time. There were few |>crsons in whom 
went combined in an equal measure both deep knowledge 
and modern learning and research, lie was respected for 
his learning; lie was inspected even more for his purity of 
character and for his devotion to learning. It is in the 
fitness of things that at a place which was the scene of his 
activities for so many years he should be rememtared by 
an Institute like the Research Institute which you propose 
to establish in his name. This is a most fitting memorial 
at a very suitable place. 

To students Dr. Ganganatha Jha was always a source 
of inspiration for his devotion to learning, his scholarship, 
and his simple way of living for which he was noted. To 
the students of Sanskrit there cannot be a tatter ideal for 
inspiration than an Institute of this kind erected in me- 
mory of Dr. Ganganatha Jha. To scholars he will be a 
constant source of inspiration because throughout his long 
life he was a most devoted scholar. To students and 
teachers he was a source of constant help. For the general 
public one cannot think of any Institute tatter than this 
for the higher study of the classics. Dr. Ganganatha Jha 
will always be remembered for his depth of learning and 
for his contributions to Sanskrit studies and his researches. 

As regards a memorial for Dr. Ganganatha Jha I 
cannot think of anything better than this Institute. We. 
have not sufficiently appreciated the manuscripts that lie 
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buried in numerous places in the country. I can assure 
you from the little knowledge that I have about manus- 
cript collections of some pf important places that they are 
a source of great and useful knowledge to students of 
Sanskrit. Manuscripts might be regarded by material 
observers as not being useful, but that is a mistake. In the 
first place these manuscripts excite our imagination and 
admiration and in the second place they remind us of the 
days when the press did not exist and of the deep labour 
with which these manuscripts were written. Tt is a matter 
for wonder and admiration t.o see with what pains the 
scholars of the past carried out the work of writing these 
manuscripts. In many of the Slate libraries, for instance, 
in Bikaner, Travancore and other places we have a large 
number of books written by hand which have yet to be 
published. 

There is need for more than one centre like the one 
you are proposing to erect here. I hope and pray that 
your efforts may be crowned with (success and that you 
may be able really to build up an active centre of research 
for ancient Sanskrit learning and other oriental languages. 
Knowledge is universal and it e ight to be popularised. 
We hope that this centre will be a means of creating such 
other centres. 

I do not think that I should detain you any further. 
I am anxious to hear my most esteemed friend, the Right 
HonTble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. I thank you once more 
for having done me the honour of asking me to open this 
Institute. I declare the Institute open.” 

Then the Rt Hon'ble Sit Tej Bahadur Sapru said: 

“Panditji, ladies and gentlemen, 

As President of the Ganganatha Jha Memorial Com- 
mittee I desire to thank you all for having assembled this 
(evening in such large numbers. I regard your presence 
P, 17 
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os an expression of approval of the step which my Com- 
mittee has taken in this matter. But if there is one man 
in this crowd to whom our thanks are due more than to any 
other ]H3rson, it is our revered leader, Ft. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the living embodiment of lifelong service to the 
cause of learning, knowledge and education all over the 
country. (Applause.) I very well remember, more than 
forty years ago, as an obscure young man T attended the 
ceremony connected with the laying of the foundation of 
this hostel which is one of the many creations of Fanditji. 
He could have hardly foreseen and yet he sees it to-day that 
this institution, this hostel, the foundation of which was 
laid more than forty years ago, will he the scene for the 
laying of the foundation of another institute intended to 
perpetuate the name of a great scholar and to strengthen 
the claim of classical education in our country. It must 
he a source of supreme pleasure and satisfaction to him. 
We are particularly indebted to him for having attended 
this function and blessed the inauguration of this Insti- 
tute. Weighed down with years, in feeble health and yet 
possessing a heart burning with love for the country and 
with love of knowledge and learning, he has taken the 
trouble to come here .and there could not be a better augury 
for the future of this Institute. To you, Sir, Allahabad, in 
particular, though you have deserted us in recent years, 
owes a debt which we will never be able to repay eithor in 
this generation or in succeeding generations. Young men 
whom ! T see in my presence here can scarcely realise the 
extent or the depth of the service of Fandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to the cause of education in these Frovinces. I, 
therefore, desire to thank you on behalf of the Committee, 
and may I add on my behalf, for having taken the trouble 
of coming to this function. 

Now, I would like to pay a tribute, my own tribute, 
to the memory of that great scholar in whose honour we 
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have met this evening. It is rather ridiculous that an 
ignoramus like myself who cannot pretend to possess any 
knowledge of Sanskrit should have been called upon to 
picside over a function like this, and yet I honestly assure 
you that during the 30 or 40 years that I was privileged to 
know Pt. Ganganatha Jha there was scarcely a man in 
Allahabad whom I held in greater esteem than Pt. Ganga- 
natha Jha. It added to my stature as an Indian when in 
1035 I happened to be in Paris and was invited by Pro- 
fessor Sylvan Levy to a function very similar to that which 
we are holding to-day; and at Sorbonnc University, Sylvan 
Levy surrounded by many other orientalists made very 
keen enquiries about Pt. Ganganatha Jha. I remember 
the very words which he used: ‘That man is an ocean of 
learning,’ lie said. You can imagine how proud 1 must 
have felt as an Indian that I was a countryman and con- 
temporary of a great scholar who had not left India, 
whose orthodoxy would not have permitted him to leave 
India, and yet whose reputation had travelled nearly 6,000 
miles away from this country. He rendered signal service 
to the cause of education in these Provinces and to the 
Allahabad University, but there is one service which he 
rendered and of which I will remind you. He has left in 
my friend, l*t. Auiaranallia Jha, a son worthy of his pre- 
decessor, who has maintained the traditions of his father 
in the University. Well if I am not guilty of a breach of 
confidence and if I do not anticipate the press, 1 may say 
that last night I was reading an address which he is going 
to deliver two or three days hence at some place in these 
Provinces, and as I read page after page, I was moved, 
and I said, “Here is a man imbued with the classical 
spirit.” It is a very powerful plea which he is going to 
urge within the next few days for classical education and 
for greater emphasis on classical education. I speak with 
great respect in the presence of some Professors of Science 
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because I am as ignorant of Science as I am ignorant of 
Sanskrit, but I venture to think — 1 hope they will correct 
me — that much of the trouble of the present-day world is 
due to them. They can say it is not they who have created 
this trouble, but it is the abuse of their genius which has 
created the trouble. Whatever it may bo, frankly speak- 
ing, while I do attach some value — and a great deal I must 
say frankly from a material point of view-— to Scientists 
and Science, I confess I share with my friend, Dr. Amara- 
natha Jha, his weakness for the classics. For, young 
men, if you want to have ideals which would inspire 
you to a nobler life, which would move? you to do service of 
the country and which would teach you how to live and 
how to die for those ideals, you will find them not in the 
pages of scientific books, but in the. pages of classical 
books. I hope 1 shall not be castigated by my distinguish- 
ed friends, the Professors of Science. Hut 1 confess that 
it is in the fitness of things that an Institute like this 
devoted to the study and development of classical lan- 
guages like Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian should have been 
founded at this place to perpetuate the memory of one of 
the greatest classical scholars of our times in this country. 
I do hope and trust that young men in the University may 
spare some time from their pursuits for building up con- 
stitutions to spend ;just a little time in the archives pf this 
Institute. They can then interpret in their own way the 
thoughts of their ancestors just on the lines on which Pt. 
Ganganatha Jha did in his own days and thus they can 
strengthen all those bonds which must unite one intellec- 
tual man with another. 

I will not take more of your time. Our tbankn are 
due to the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhauga, whose munifi- 
cent gift gave us a start, and to Sir Padampat Singhania , 
who made a very handsome gift and to other generous 
donors and I sincerely hope and trust that more funds will 
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be available to us so that wc may actually start building 
operations and having finished the building, we may lodge 
our library and invite scholars to carry on the work of 
research in the traditions of Dr. tianganatha Jha. 1 will 
say no mom. 

This was followed by the speeches of the ITon’kle Mr. 
Justice Bajpai, Munshi Ishwar Saran and Dr. Tara 
Cliand: 

The Hon’ble Mr. JuBtice Uma Shankar Bajpai said: 

“Revered Malaviya «li, lit. lion. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, ladies and gentlemen, 

We have all assembled together to pay our homage to 
the memory of the great scholar, the late Sir Ganganatha 
Jha. I believe it will come as a surprise to you if I were to 
say that 1 am perhaps, if not his oldest, one of his oldest 
colleagues when he and 1 were on the staff of the Muir 
Central College. I remember him, as few men remember 
him; wc were great friends and I consider it a great privil- 
ege that I have been (allied upon to say a few words on this 
occasion. . It is a happy augury that Malaviyaji has 
opened this Institute. It is being housed in a borrowed 
building, but the borrowed building is perhaps the first 
child of our distinguished citizen. It is also in the fitness 
of things that Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru is the President of 
the Committee. As he has said, Pt. Ganganatha Jha has 
left works, many works, of abiding interest, works which' 
ignorant people like myself cannot appreciate, but one 
work he has left which wc can all appreciate; I mean the 
Vice-Chancellor. I will say no more. My heart is full. 
Sir Ganganatha Jha is dead. Long live the Ganganatha 
Jha Memorial Research Institute.” 
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Munshl Ishwar Saran said: 

“Friends, I also consider it a high privilege to be able 
to take part in the function this afternoon. It is a matter 
of sincere gratification and thankfulness that the Institute 
has been opened by a man whose life is a sermon on service 
and sacrifice and whose idealism is the inspiration of 
millions of his countrymen all over India. It is also in the 
fitness of things that a function in honour of a distinguish- 
ed man should be presided over by another distinguished 
man who has risen to great heights not only in the pro- 
fession which he adorns but in the public life of the country 
ns well. To Mnlaviyaji Maharaj, the founder of the 
Hindu Hoarding House, and to others connected, with it 
it must be a mailer of great satisfaction that this Insti- 
tute is going to have its first home in this building. Long 
after, when the other building will be ready, it will be 
rcmcmlicrcd that the first home of the Institute was the 
Iliudu Hoarding House. I do not think it is necessary to 
speak at any length about the service, the eminence, the 
scholarship and the distinction of I’t. Ganganatha >)ha. 
MosL of us here know it; we arc happy anil grateful that 
not long ago a man lived amongst us who helped us by his 
work, by his devotion, by his counsel and by his example. 
Friends, to me the life a man lives is far more important 
than his ability or scholarship. I can truthfully say that 
in these days of modernisation and blind imitation Pt. 
Ganganatha Jha's life had a unique charm about it. He 
was simple, dignified, courteous, urbane, scholarly and 
thoughtful. About his learning I am not in a position to 
say anything. If the lit. Hon. Sit Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
does not know any Sanskrit, I know less and knowing 
nothing about Sanskrit I am afraid 1 cannot pronounce a 
panegyric on his learning or attainments. All that I 
hea'-d was that he was a profound scholar, that ho was a 
great thinker and that he tried to look at things from the 
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scientific point of view. Many of our Pandits are very 
learned indeed, but I say with great respect and with great 
regret that they lack the scientific approach to many 
problems. Pandit ji had the scientific approach and he 
was, therefore, able to present things in a way which was 
acceptable to people of modern times. I am afraid I shall 
be tiring you if I speak at length, hut I wish to tell you that 
I am a bit of a day-dreamer. Day-dreaming is a mahuly 
and I must confess I have got it. When I see with the eve 
of faith and of hope, I sec a noble pile of buildings, suffi- 
cient funds, a band of careful, trained and devoted scholars 
and researchers working in the Ganganatlia .Ilia Institute. 
You may ask where are the funds, where is the pile of 
buildings which you see, where is the band of scholars! 
May I tell you that no difficulty daunts a man who is 
determined to sec a thing done. If the organizers of the 
Institute and if we who are here and profess our sympathy 
with the scheme arc in earnest as I hope we are, it should 
not be difficult to achieve what wo have in view. If 
success comes, and it is bound to come provided we are 
honest and sincere in our efforts, then oriental learning 
will be able to hold its head high and will no longer remain 
at the doorsteps of modern learning waiting for the crumbs 
that might fall from its table. Oriental learning then will 
lie able to make its contribution to the culture and progress 
of the world. When that is done, Pt. Ganganatha Jha’s 
soul will rejoice. His soul will feel happy that the ideal 
that he had placed before himself in his life-time was being 
realised by a hand of Hindu, Muslim. Christian men who 
were going to serve India and humanity through oriental 
learning.” 
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D r. Tam Chand said: 

“Revered Malaviya Ji, Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, 

It is a great privilege to be associated with the opening 
of Pt. Ganganatha Jha Memorial Institute. The opening 
of the Institute fulfils a long and keenly felt need of this 
great centre of learning in Allahabad. It provides a fitting 
memorial to the scholar, who by his learning stood pre- 
eminent among the Sanskritists of his age. The Institute, 
as I have said, fulfils a long-felt need. I can recall to my 
mind many iiiqiortnnt centres of learning where similar 
institutes exist. In Oxford there is the Indian Institute, 
where Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian are pursued and 
researches are made. In I /melon there is the Oriental 
School of Studies. In Paris there is L’Ecolc dc dangues 
Oriente; in America there is an American Oriental Society 
and in other countries, Germany, Italy and Russia, there 
are Oriental Institutes where oriental learning is pursued. 
In our country unfortunately which is the home of Sans- 
krit learning, where Arabic and Persian have also nourish- 
ed for a long time, there has not lieen an Institute of this 
type except in one or two places. There is the Bhandar- 
kar' Institute at Poona. But besides the Bhandarkar 
Institute, there is hardly any other Institute of the same 
kind in this great country. May T say that many such 
Institutes are needed in this country. It has already been 
said by previous speakers that there arc in our country 
numerous manuscripts in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
which require to be delved out and which require to be 
brought to the notice of the world. May I say also that 
the work of Sanskritists has not yet touched the fringe of 
this great ocean of learning which lies buried in the anci- 
ent libraries in the old cities of India? We have few 
critical standard editions of ancient Sanskrit works. The 
Bhandarkar Institute has been busy for the last 20 years 
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in editing the great work, namely, the Mahftbhaioln. the 
end of their lalionrs is not yet in sight, hut there are 
numerous other works ns important or a little less import- 
ant than the Mahfthhdrata, which require to he taken up by 
Institutes like this. If I. may l>e pardoned for a little 
indication of what I have been doing, may I say that I was 
working on the translation in Persian of the Upanisads 
made by Darashikoh, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. T compared the Persian texts word hv word with 
the Sanskrit texts as published by the Bombay Press and 
by the Gita Proas of Gorakhpur. 1 discovered that there 
were many differences between the Persian translation and 
the Bombay and the Gorakhpur editions of the 
Chdndogya Vpanimd , and T feel that if that was 
the condition of such a great work as the Chmdogyn 
Vpanimd, what would lie the state of the other Ixjoks of 
ancient texts which are found in India to-day. Darashikoh 
had in the seventceth century the Pandits of Benares to 
help him in translating manuscripts into Persian. If the 
texts then available differ from the texts that exist to-day, 
is it not the duty of the scholars to find out what the real 
changes are? The work of this description would require 
a large number of scholars to carry it on for many years. 
About Bh a mi rad -GU<1 which is revered in India by every- 
body there are many differences of opinion in regard to its 
text and there are therefore a numlier of interpretations of 
the Bhagn irnd-Gito . Tt is necessary that such a great and 
important work as the Bh mjo iriul- ( iitii should he taken lip 
and its text standardized. I need not weary you with 
other illustrations. . f Imve said enough to prove that not 
one great Institute but many more Institutes of this kind 
will be necessary if the learned works of ancient India and 
mediaeval India are to be taken up,, edited and interpreted 
in the proper manner. I said it is befitting that this 
Institute should be associated with the name of Mahama- 
f. 18 
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hopadliyaya Sir Ganganatha Jha. All those who have 
read something of his work know that he was among the 
most eminent scholars of the world, a man of very wide 
and deep learning. There is hardly any branch of Sans- 
krit learning on which he did not work and on which he did 
not write something. From Alankara Saslra to Vedanta 
almost every department of Sanskrit learning was under 
his eyes. But. I will not try here to analyse his works or 
even to place before you the names of the works that he has 
written. I will, however, say this that in three branches 
his scholarship and learning is of permanent value. In 
the first place he translated some of the most difficult of 
Sanskrit texts into English and brought them to the notice 
of the scholars of the world. T may say that there are not 
many Pandits in the country to-day who arc capable of 
understanding and rendering those works into the English 
language. In the second place I may say that he was one 
of the greatest of T)hanna Saslrn scholars in the country. 
His contribution to legalistic learning was very great 
indeed. He translated Mavnsmrti and its commentaries 
and he has made a great mark in this field and greatly 
advanced the understanding and interpretation of the 
Smrtis. But probably his most enduring work is on 
Mlmuihsa and I think I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that h<* was regarded as the greatest. Mlmaiiisa scholar 
not only in India hut all over the world. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have taken a great deal of 
your time, but I feel proud that l have been asked to 
associate myself with the opening of this Institute.” 

After Balm Bhagwali Sarnn Singh of Anapnr and 
Professor A. I 1 . Dulie proposed a vole thanks. Balm 
Bliagwati -Satan Singh spoke in Hindustani, while Prol'. 
Dube in English : 
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Professor A. P. Dube proposing a vote of thanks said: 

“I think the great credit for to-day’s meeting goes to 
the students of the Hindu Hostel. When the Committee 
proposed to hold this meeting, they came to the conclusion 
that they must lie ‘At Home’ on such a memorable occasion 
where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Ji was going to be 
present and where the Institute was goiug to have its 
temporary sojourn. 

Among the many evils which you have mentioned 
about the scientists there is one evil which they have 
spread. A motor driver or to-day because he is able to 
drive a motor car thinks that lie is more civilised than a 
chariot driver of C recce. The Master of Halliol, Professor 
Jowett, who was a great classical scholar, declared that 
an average Athenian was ten times more civilised than au 
average Londoner or an inhabitant of New York. -This 
shows that the ancient learning which we are going to store 
in our Hindu Hoarding House even temporarily has its 
value for us to-day , a value not only for us hut for the whole 
world. Sir, I verily imagine that the whole mankind, 
eliminating some differences, is essentially one. Therefore, 
whatever has passed in the family of man in one quarter of 
the globe or in one epoch of the lite of mankind is an affair 
from which all mankind in all ages may profit. These arc 
instructive for us all. 

In this connection, Sir, I may remind you that 
although the Law of Trust is entirely a peculiar institu- 
tion of English Chancery, the like of which is not to ho seen 
anywhere on the- Continent of Europe, it has been bodily 
transferred to this country and is working well. We have 
adopted many of the laws of England after having cured 
them of technicalities' and they are working very well in 
India. In face of this, Sir, it surprises me when people 
say that the parliamentary institutions of England arc not 
suited to India. At such a statement angels will weep hut 



gods will laugh. If the scholars who tue uow going to 
work in this Institute succeed in fusing the ancient ideals 
which these records contain into future, I shall be able to 
say of iny country what Emerson said of America, 

“She in her native centre fast, 

Can into future fuse the past. 

And the world's flowing fates, 

In her own mould recast.*’’ 

I thank all the guests.’’ 

After this the President requested those who weie 
present to visit the Hall where the manuscripts and books 
were kept. 
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AN APPEAL 

The immense services of the Into Mu hum ah op ud li y ay n 
Prof. S. Kuppuswanii Sustri fo the cause of Sanskrit leurniug and 
education are very well known, flc was a profound scholar in 
all the Suslrus and a literateur of rare excellence. He combined the 
depth of knowledge of the old style of learning with the width and 
critical outlook of the modern scholar in a remarkable measure. 
First as Principal of ’the Sanskrit 'Colleges ill Mylapore and 
Trivudi, and then as Professor of Sanskrit ami Comparative 
Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, lie played for many 
years the most, decisive part in the designing and the working of 
the courses of study in Sanskrit, and Indian languages in general, 
in the University of Madras. He started the Samskrita Academy 
in 1920 in collaboration with Sri A 7 . V. Srinivasa Ayyangar and 
others, and the Journal of Oriental Research in 1927 with Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Ayyar as the President of the Executive Committee and 
himself as the Chief Editor; and as the Curator of Oovcinmeiil 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, lie organised an intensive campaign 
of manuscript collection and got together what is to-day one of the 
finest collections in the world, of which the province is rightly 
proud to be the owner. During the thirty years of his work as 
Professor, .lie trained a number of eminent panditas and young men 
in the critical methods of the study of Sanskrit works, and brought 
into bciug a school of research the members of which arc now 
carrying on research work in the several institutions in and out- 
side Madras. He plunued the revision and amplification of 
Aufrccht’s Catulogus Cutub- ’oruiii of Sanskrit Manuscripts and 
was Chief Editor of this work for some years. His work us member 
of the various academic bodies in the Universities of Tiidia anil 
in the University of Madras in particular, was always characteris- 
ed by a thoroughness and high academic perfection which earned 
for him the deepest, respect of his colleague**. 

The Public meetings held in (lie city and elsewhere when the 
news of his passing away was reported last September anil tile 
speeches that were delivered by many scholars and publicists on 
those occasions, gave clear proof of tlu* high esteem in which his 
work was held and the love and nlfectiuu his personal qualities 
evoked. 

At the last All India Oriental Conference held at Jlenares 
(December 31, 1943 and January 1 uml 2, 1944), the President of 
the Conference, Dr. S. K. Belvalkur, himself a great. Sanskrit ist, 
made au eloquent appeal for starting a Kuppuswanii Sostri Research 
Institute at Madras on the model of the Dhandurkar Oriental 
Institute at Poona, and the new Guuganatha Jhu Research 
Institute at Allahabad. Such an Institute would bo a fitting 
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memorial In the great Professor and it enuld take under its protect- 
ing wings the Samskritu Academy and the •loiirnal of Oriental 
Koseareh that were so dear to the Professor during his lifetime, 
undertake the publication of the unpublished works of the 
Professor, and continue the ‘useful work of Research started by 
him. 

Liberal contributions are solicited, towards the realisation of 
this projeet which would retjuire a lakh of Rupees as a minimum, 
and they may he kindly sent In Sri Jiao Bahadur l\. V. Krishuu- 
swunii Aiyar. Advocate, (i North Mudu Slreet, Myluporc. 

President.. 

The lit. 11 on 'Me Y. S. Srinivasa Sustri. 

Treasurer. 

liao Bahadur K. V. Kri<liuaswami Ayyar. 

M cm hers. 

T. 11. Vejikutarama Sustri. 

Sir Alludi Krishiiaswainy Ayyar. 

V. V. Srinivasa Ayyanger. 

11. N a ray a ns warn i Ayyar. 

P. N. Srinivasachari. 

T. L. Venkutarumu Ayyar. 

1£. rhandrasekhurau. 

11 uo Sail il» S. P. Ilaiiganatliun. 

.. S. Vaiyapuri Pi I la i. 

I)r. ('. Jvunliau lluju. 

Dr. T. 11. riiiutaniaiii. 

Dewan Bahadur l)r. A. Lukshiiiunusw a in i Mudalinr. 

Dr. Sir S. Had link risli nan. 

Pan Bahadur (». A. Nale^an. 

•I a nab Bnslieer Ahmed S\ed. 

ilao Suhih 1). S. Surma. 

Iv. A. Nilakaiita Sustri. 

P. P. S. Sastri. 

Sri U. K. Kivusalyu. 

Mrs. Devuki Menon. 


Merrill net. 
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